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ABSTRACT 

This report presents testimony and prepared 
statements from witnesses who addressed the reauthorization of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act and the reform of Chapter 1. 
The primary question addressed at these hearings concerns how Chapter 
1 can be reformed to better integrate and serve the needs of limited 
English-proficient students. Testimony is presented from Alan 
Ginsburg, Acting Assistant Secretary for Policy and Planning of the 
U.S. Department of Education; David Hornbeck, Chairman of the 
Commission on Chapter 1; Ethel Lowry, President of the National 
Association of State Coordinators of Compensatory Education; Phyllis 
McClure, Chairman of the Independent Review Panel for the National 
Assessment of the Chapter 1 Program; and Iris Rotberg, Senior Social 
Scientist of the Rand Institute on Education and Training. Among 
those contributing prepared statements are Xavier Becerra, California 
U.S. House Representative; Sherry L. Kolby, Executive Director of the 
National Association of Private Schools for Exceptional Children; and 
Donald M. Stewart, President of The College Board. (GLR) 
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HEARING ON H.R. 6: REFORM PROPOSALS FOR 

CHAPTER 1 



THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 25, ^.993 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, 

AND Vocational Education, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a.m.. Room 2175, 
Rayburn House Office Building, Hon, George Miller, presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Miller of California, Sawyer, 
Unsoeld, Reed, Roemer, Becerra, Green, Woolsey, and Payne, 

Staff present: Susan Wilhelm, staff director; Jane Baird, educa- 
tional counsel; Jeff McFarland, subcommittee counsel; Diane Stark, 
legislative specialist; Margaret Kajeckas, legislative associate; and 
Thomas Kelley, legislative associate, 

Mr, Miller of California. The committee will come to order for 
the purpose of conducting an oversight hearing on H.R. 6 dealing 
with the subject matter of Chapter 1. 

We will begin this morning with our panel of experts on Chapter 
1 beginning with Mr. David Hombeck, the Chair of the Commis- 
sion on Chapter 1 from Baltimore, Maryland; Dr. Alan Ginsburg, 
Acting Assistant Secretary for Policy and Planning, U.S, Depart- 
ment of Education; Ms, Phyllis McClure, Chair, Independent 
Review Panel, National Assessment of the Chapter 1 Program; Dr. 
Iris Rotberg, Senior Social Scientist, RAND Institute on Education 
and Training; and Mrs, Ethel Lov.^ry, President, National Associa- 
tion of State Coordinators of Compensatory Education. 

We welcome you to the hearing. After reading many of the re- 
views and studies that you have been involved in, I think that this 
panel presents a very exciting opportunity for this committee as we 
think about the reauthorization of Chapter 1 and, sort of, the chal- 
lenges presented to us by you and your reviews and commissions. 
We have the potential to dramatically improve the impact of Chap- 
ter 1 funds. 

We look forward to your testimony. 

Mr. Becerra. Mr. Chairman, I would only add that for me it is a 
pleasure to serve here and be able to sit on this subcommittee. I 
welcome those here to testify. I am lookirg forward to hearing the 
testimony because I believe that we must do something to help 
Chapter 1 achieve its goal, and that is to help those who are in the 
poverty levels achieve educational achievement. 

(1) 



I don't believe that, at this stage, because Chapter 1 goes to so 
miiny kids and to so many schools to try to do so much that we are 
accomplishing with so many dollars what, we should do for so 
many kids that need it. I am looking forward to hear what reform 
is being proposed to make sure that Chapter 1 and bilingual educa- 
tion and all the other programs that we have at the Federal level 
can help to promote educational achievement for these kids. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Becerra follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Xavikr Becerra, a Representative in Congress from the 

State of Caufornia 

Good morning. I would like to thank my distinguished Chairman, the congress- 
man from Flint, Mr. Kildee, for calling this hearing to focus on the vital question of 
how best to serve our Chapter 1 kids. As we focus on the reauthorization of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act, we must keep in mind that we will be 
judged on how well we reform Chapter 1. This morning we will hear recommenda- 
tions from a distinguished panel of experts. I look forward to hearing their sugges- 
tions, and I am particularly interested in learning of their suggestions for better 
ways to serve limited English proficient students. 

I think this committee may well be judged by how well it changes Chapter 1 to 
better serve limited English proficient students. According to the 1990 census, 13.9 
percent of all children ages 5-17— nearly one of every seven children of school age- 
spoke a language other than English at home. Between 1980 and 1990, the popula- 
tion of school-age children who usually speak a language other than English in- 
creased by 41.2 percent--compared with a 4 percent decline in school enrollment 
during the same period. ^ , , • 

According to the Congressional Research Service, the total number of limited bng- 
lish proficiency students served by Chapter 1 is somewhere between 2.3 and 3.5 mil- 
lion. Many of these children are not receiving a quality education because of the 
lack of qualified bilingual teachers, a real shortage of textbooks and matenals. and 
a lack of coordination between Chapter 1 and programs like Title VII, the Bilingual 
Education Act. , , , u • * * 

I'm anxious to hear from our distinguiahed panel how we can better integrate 
LEP students into Chapter 1, and I look forward to working with Chairman Kildee 
and my colleagues to implement these and other suggestions. 

Mr. Miller of California. I am sad to announce we won't have 
Republicans participating because they are at a party conference in 
Princeton. 

STATEMENT OF DAVID HORNBECK, CHAIR, COMMISSION ON 
CHAPTER 1, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 

Mr. HoRNBECK. I am pleased to appear and appreciate the oppor- 
tunity. I appear on behalf of an independent, 28-member commis- 
sion that I had the honor of chairing for the last 2 years that stud- 
ied the Chapter 1 program. . 

Chapter 1 has had a long and illustrious history. It is, significant- 
ly, the Department's largest program, at $6.1 billion dollars, serv- 
ing two-thirds of the Nation's schools. 

It has enjoyed, properly, broad support from educators, child ad- 
vocates, and political leaders. It has, over the course of almost 
three decades, created a context in which many young people from 
impoverished families made it successfully through school and into 
the workplace because of the extra help that they got. 

The results, however, are also clear, that we have arrived at a 
u:oment in time when very significant changes are called for in the 
program if in fact we are going to build on that strong history. 
Nearly all of the gains — and they have been significant— between 
poor and rich, minority and non-minority kids, nearly all of them, 
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have occurred at very low skill levels. Even today, few students 
that are the target of Chapter 1 i:r*Hjially master advanced skills. 
Parenthetically, the fact is that relatively few kids, whether they 
are poor jr not, master advanced skills in the United States, a 
point which is also at the heart of dealing with some of these flaws 
in Chapter 1. 

About 2 years ago, the gap, which for a number of years had 
begun to close, began to open up again. And the most recent avail- 
able data suggests that minority and poor children are about a 
year behind other kids at grades four, 2 to 3 years behind at grade 
eight, and as much as 3 to 4 years behind at gi-ade 12. 

When we talk in norm-referenced sort of ways, it is measured 
against what is at a normative level, relatively low performance by 
kids in general. Two years ago, as a result of these data and the 
conviction that such results can be changed, we asked a group with 
broad and deep experience in education generally but particularly 
with respect to youngsters who have been historically Chapter 1 el- 
igible to see whether we couldn't find a way to make the Chapter 1 
program a more effective tool in closing the achievement gap. 

It has become clear that while historically we have the luxury of 
throw-away kids from an economic perspective — never a moral per- 
spective; but we know that the latter has not always been as com- 
pelling as it needs to be. But from an economic perspective, we 
need all the kids now. So it's presented to us this challenge. 

Our experience told us that, despite congressional efforts to im- 
prove the program in 1988— and some very significant steps were 
taken — it simply wasn't beginning to meet the need. Times have 
changed, but in fact Chapter 1 has not changed enough with them. 
There are a sum of specific problems overall with Chapter 1, First, 
the program's emphasis on tying dollars to individual students is 
pushing schools to use practices, most notably pull-out programs 
and the extensive use of teacher aides that are not demonstrably 
contributing to the achievement level of kids. 

Second, the mandated use of what turns out to be low-level, 
largely fill-in-the-bubble tests is creating an expectation level that 
drags achievement down. 

Third, funds are distributed, in our judgment, too thinly to make 
sufficient difference in schools with heavy concentrations of poor 
kids. 

And, fourth, the inventive system is a perverse one, often creat- 
ing circumstances that, when schools progress, they lose dollars 
and those that gets worse get more dollars. 

More important is a problem inherent in the categorical nature 
of the program itself and the premise on which Chapter 1 operates. 
The architects of Chapter 1 believe if student got a little more 
help with the basics, they would compensate for their poverty and 
that they would catch up. But experience has proved that this 
theory is at least inadequate. While this approach might have 
worked okay when the goal was limited to very basic skills, it 
doesn't work when talking about more complex skills. When the 
goals are higher, no matter how wonderful the special program, 
how dedicated the staff, or how well designed the materials, you 
can't pull a kid out of class for 25 or 30 minutes a day and make 
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up for effects of what otherwise is a watered down instructional 
program the rest of the day, the week, and the year. 

So the real question was: How do you take a program that has 
financed add-on services and turn it into an engine for improving 
schools that serve concentrations of poor kids in order to increase 
achievement across the board? 

Our answer was that the program has to be overhauled from top 
to bottom. That is precisely a judgment that has been reached vis- 
a-vis schools in general in terms of their achievement. And part of 
what we are suggesting to the Congress is that, as this restructur- 
ing movement picks up speed across the United States, if we don t 
change Chapter 1 in a comparable fashion, we are, by definition, 
going to drive an increasingly deep wedge between those who have 
the means to restructure on their own and those who are bound 
within the confines of old Federal programs. 

We have proposed an • jght-part framework for a new Chapter 1 
program that we think will in fact result in a very different way of 
operating. 

First, States would be asked to set clear, high standards for what 
all students should know and be able to do. And they would be the 
same for all kids: rich and poor, minority and white. 

Second, we have recommended the elimination of the low-level, 
norm-referenced tests. Instead we are suggesting that States be 
provided with assistance in their efforts to develop new assess- 
ments to measure whether students meet the standards. There are 
those that have suggested that that is, in a 1950 sense. Buck Rogers 
thinking. I would love to discuss that with you. I think that we are 
not only on the edge of it, but there are people already engaged in 
it; and it is not so far afield. 

Third, instead of continuing to give parents useless information 
about what percentile their kids are in, we suggest we tell them 
how their students are progressing towards the standards, what the 
school is doing, and what they can do to help. 

Fourth, we need to invest generously— we suggest at least 20 per- 
cent of the total Chapter 1 resources— in deepening the knowledge 
and skills o^* the professionals and paraprofessionals. We are asking 
people to do routinely what many don*t do at all today. And that is 
not going to happen by sending them a directive that says, "You 
will be pleased to know you are part of an outcome-based conse- 
quences-driven, site-based, managed system. Let us know how it 
works out.'' We have got to help. 

Fifth, funding should be concentrated more heavily in schools 
with concentrations of poor children. These dollars should be used 
to encourage States to reduce the substantial disparities within 
their own borders in the educational resources that are invested in 
different communities. 

Sixth, current requirements that force schools to tie dollars to in- 
dividual students should be eliminated so, too, should reverse in- 
centives in the current law. Dollars should flow simply according to 
the enrollment of poor children. . 

Seventh, schools should continue to be encouraged to use dollars 
to coordinate health and social service delivery to students, issues 
not outside the educational system but central to achievement 
levels, particularly of poor students. 
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Eighth, schools should be held accountable for results. Those 
schools that make progress in getting larger numbers of students to 
the States standards should be rewarded. Those not making 
progress should receive help. And those who persist to dramatically 
fail with students should face consequences. 

We have proposed a wholly new framework for the education of 
disadvantaged children. One of the points that I would like to un- 
derline IS that we don't see those eight components as eight sepa- 
rate pieces of a menu but rather an integrated whole that is com- 
prehensive in its reach. 

Some have suggested that the Commission has gone too far, that 
the changes that we propose are too big. We couldn't disagree 
niore. In our experience, the educational system responds best to 
clear, unambiguous signals, not to half steps here and half steps 
there. We want the signal from Congress to school boards, teachers, 
and administrators across the land to be clear a^id unambiguous. 

We want it to say, "You hold in your hands the keys to the 
future for poor and minority children. If you have high expecta- 
tions for their achievement, if you establish clear standards for stu- 
dent work, employ instructional practices with demonstrated effec- 
tiveness and enlist parents and others in reducing barriers to 
learning, your students will achieve at much higher levels." 

''You make the decisions on how to get students to high stand- 
ards and how to spend your Chapter 1 money. Rather than second 
guessing your decisions, we are suggesting that the Congress 
should invest heavily in insuring that school knowledge and skills 
are at their peak and that you have adequate resources at your dis- 
posal and then hold you accountable for lesults." 

Mr. Chairman, these are our recommendations. The Commission 
will be sponsoring several briefings over the coming weeks to dis- 
cuss these recommendations in more detail. However, I will be 
happy to answer questions that you have now. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Hombeck follows:] 
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Commission on Chapter 1 



SOBGOMNITTtl ON tLlNSNTAKy AMD SBCOKOMiy KO0CATXO« 

as r«bru«ry 1993 
0«vld Hornb«ck 



A^yrMUtA tliA AtpartttBlty t# tlHurtt witk a mwAity •£ Uia 

OQMIAaIOA'A OAMXnAloAA AAA VAA«MMUA«iAAA« 0«r Ml VApOVt 
«AA AUteittA« to tH« e«Mitt»A A A DAOAAltty yr lttl« 

as All Of ttm CAApttv i Ia t*A 1ay«aa« CAdvvAl pr«9i:AA 

At tMA AlAMAtACY AA« AAAAA4lAry IAVAI. T**** «lAtribUtA4 

•MA teilllo* 4olltrA to nAarXy two-thirdA oC Uia natton'A 
AchoolA. ChAptar 1 Ia aXao a kAy AlAiamt pi: Uia lAr^Ar tA4Ar«l 
AtTAtMlY to lAiproVA opt»ortuDitiAA «o«r ptxjr cUlXdrAn. 

ChAptAT 1 Haa onjoyAd •txanq Auppoirt ttom AauOAWAt cttlld 

AdVOCAtAA and pAlltiOAl lAAdAVA. TllAt AUppOrt iMMMl IfAll 

dAAorvAd. chAptAT 1 BAdA poAAiblA tbA AApXoywftnt of thoUAADdA of 

dodiOAtOd prAf AAAlonAlA Alld pATAprOfAAAlOnAiA VbOAA jOb it VAA tO 

holp poor chlldTAo tu jMAtAT bAAlo akIIIa; thA progrAW aXao lAd 
AohooXA to involVA low-lncAiM pATAittA m thA AduoAtion of thAlr 

OhlldTAn AA AAVAT bAfOTA. 
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AM th« VMUlt* ot tbia affQrt ara clttar in tb« Many younq p«opl« 
tvcm Upovcriahad fuiiilaa who sada it aucc»«afully through 
■chooX and into tha wotXpiac« b«cau«« of tha axtra halp thay got. 

Vtm rMults ara alao claar in aohiavaMnt pattarns ovar tha 
paat IS yaars. Du# In aignifiwmt saaaura to tha axtra attention 
thay racaivad, poor and minority childran h«va iaprovad thair 
p«rfor»anca on achiavaMnt taata. Indaad, in just ovar tan 
yaara, tha gap batva«n Whita Black atad«nta narrovad by about 
ona-half , whila th* gap batva«n Whita and Latino atudanta 
narrowad by about on«-third. 

Hovavar, naarly all oC tha gaina asong poor and winority 
childran occurrad at low aklU lavala. Kv«n today, Caw auch 

atudanta aaatar >ora adv*ncw;2 okilla. Koraov«r, b^inning about 
two yaara ago, tha gap b«gan incraaaing ag^in. Tha noat racant 
avallabla data auggaat minority and poor childran ara about a 
yaar bahind othar childran at grada 4, 2-3 yaara bahind at grada 
I, and 3-4 yaara bahind at grada la. 

Two yaara ago, aa a raault of thia data and tha conviction 
auch rtaulta can ba changad, va aakad a group with broad and daap 
akp«rlanca*-aduoatora, child advocataa, buainaaa laadara, and 
raaaarchara — to aaa whathar wa couldn't find a way to aaka tha 
Chaptar l program a sort affactiva tool in cloaing tha 
aohiavaaant gap. Va knaw that tba nation could not afford to 
continua aquandaring pracioua human raaourcaa: w* n^md all of 
our young paopla to ba fully productive. And wa alao knaw that^ 
in ordar to ba fully productiva, thaaa young paopla naad morm 
than l»aaio akilla. Thay naad tn h# abla to thinks to analyao, to 
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oammmiwtm «nd to ttoir mi»4m mU, iat cmt taporioitc* taUl 
u« that, dMpit« coi»gr«M' •ecorta to lifprov* tlia progras in 
IMS, it aUply iman't vorkixm. TUaa bad ebaimad, but Cbaptar 1 
l^o^Mi had not ohai»9ad with thaoa. 

«a C0UB4 a moUMT of apacifia probXaaa vith Chaptar 1. 
o rirat, tha im^aa'a aapbaaia on tying 4ollara to 
iitdividisal atxklanta ia puahing tohools to uaa 
pxractioaa-<-lilca pvlX-out prograaa and axtanaiva uaa of 
taaobar aidaa— that tra not aducationally tound. 
o sacond, tha aandatad vmm of loir«laval, fill-ln-tha** 
bubbla taata in dragging J.natruotion 4oim to vary low 
Lttvala • 

o Third, funda ara dlatributad too thinly to aaka 

auf f iaiant diffaranca in aohoola with haavy 

conoantxationa of poor childvan. 
o Fourth, tha incantlva tyBtMi in parvarat: aohoola that 

aakca prografa Xoaa dollara, vhiia thoaa that gat voraa 

gain* 

Nora iaportant, though, ia a problaa inharant in tha vary 
catagorical natura of tha program itaalf and the pr«alsaa on 
vhich Chaptar l oparataa. Tha architaota of Chaptar 1 baliavad 
that, if atudanta juat got a littla axtra halp with tha baaica, 
va oould *«ooapanaata** for thair povarty and thay would oatoh up 
with thair paara. 

But our ai^arianoa baa provad that thia thaonr la at laaat 
inadaguata. Mhila thia approach sight hava vorkad cHay whan tha 
goal waa limitad to vary baaic annia* it doMin't woric at all 
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with Bor« coaplM «killi. lfh«n thm goals an higher, no mmtw 
how ¥ond«rful th« ■p«cial prograa-^-^hov dtdicat^d th« itaff or hov 
v«ll-4««l9n*d tha »atarl«l«— you cannot coapanaata In 25-30 
ainutaa a day tor tha affacta of vatarad dovn Inatruetion tha 
r*»t Of tha school day, vaak and yaar, LiXa t.n addition to a 
houaa on a crumblir^g fcjundation, auch add-ona oan navar achiava 
thair purpoaa. t£ va vant all of our youngatara to aaatar high 
laval knovladga and akiHi, va auat build good achoola--m>'<; 
alapXy good prograaa. 

So tha r«al quaatlon for our Coaalaalon vaa: Rov do you 
taka a progtaa that haa f Inancad add-on aarvicaa and turn It Into 
an angina for Improving whola aohoola that aarve concantration« 
of poor chlldran and Incraaaa thair achiavaa«nt? Our anavar vaa 
that tha prograa had to ba ovarhauXad frwi top to bottoa, 

wa hava propoaad an alght part PranaworX for a natf Chapter 1 
program: 

o rirat, atataa would ba aakad to aat claar, high 

atandarda for what all studanta ahould Knov and ba abla 
to do. Thaaa vould ba tha aana for all atudanta: poor 
and rich, ainority and whita, 

0 Saccnd, alialnata tha raquiraaant for lov-^laval norm- 
rafarancad taata. Xnataad, provida atataa %fitb 
raaouroaa to aid in thair afforta to davslop nav 
aaaasaMDts to aaaaura vhathar atudenta aaat thA 
atandarda , 

-4- 
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o TUlrd, InatMd of continuing to 9lv« p«rttnt« kmIms 
Information «bout vfaat p€rc«ntil« or ttattinfl thalr 
chiXdran mxm in, tall thca kvov thair studanta ara 
prograsfllng tovard tba standards « vhat tha school is 
doing, «nd what tbay can do to balp. 

o Fourth, invast ganaroualy — at Isaat 20% of ths total 
Chaptar i rasourcsa— in daapeninq tha knovladga and 
akilla of thfl profaaaionalfl and paraprofaaaionala in 
schoola with concantrations of poor chlldran. Thaaa 
schoalfl and tha adults within thaa haad halp. 

o Fifth, funding should ba concantratad mora haavily in 
flchoola with concentrations of poor chlldran. Also, 
thaas dollars should ba usad to ancouraga statas to 
raduca th« flubatantlal di spar it lav within thalr bordara 
in tha educational rasourcaa invaatad in dlf farant 
coanunitiaa. 

o Sixth, currant raquirttaanta that forca achoolfl to tia 

dollars to individual atudanta should ba aliainatad; 

so, too, should r«v«rfla incantivaa in tha currant law. 

Dollars ahould flow aiaply according to tha anrollBant 

of poor children, 
o Seventh, achoola ehould continue to b« enco\iragad to 

uae do liar a to coordinate health and aoclal aarvlca 

delivery to etudente. 
o Kighthr ecfaoole ihould ba held accountable fnr r^eulta. 

Those that make progreee in getting larger nuabare of 

atudaats to atata atandarda Mhoxild be rewarded. 
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ThoB« tb«t do not Mk« pxro^rttsa should r«c«iv« h«lp and 
con»«qu«nc«ii should b« sor« s«vsr« ov«r tiB«. 

IR tu« mnd, what v« hav« proposed is a wholly nav fra»avorit 
for tha aducation of diaadvant&gad childran. It has aight parts, 
all carafully linJcad togothar tnd dascribcd in far mora datall in 
our raport. 

Soma hava auggaatad that tha CoanisBion has baan too hold- 
that tha changas va propoae ara too big, Wa wholahaartadly 
diaagrea. In our exporianca, tha aducational ayetaa raaponds 
baat to claar, unanbiguous iignala— not to half-ataps hara and 
half-atapa thara. Wa want tha aignal froa Congreaa to achool 
hoards, taachara and adalnlitratora serosa tha land to ba ciaar 

and unambiguoua: XCU hold in your handa the kaya to tha 

rutura for poor and nlncrity childran. 
It you hava high axpactationa for thair 
acbtavament, astabilah olaar atandarda 
for Btudant work, aaploy instructional 
praotloaa with damonatratad 
aftactivanasa, and anliat paranta and 
othara in reducing barriara to laarning, 
your atudanta abaolutaly will aohiava at 
■ucn highor lavala. 

iCuu maXm tha declaiona on how to gat studsnta to high 
st^ndarda and how to apand your Chaptar 1 ■on«v« Rathar 
than aaoond guaaaing your daciilona, ^ will invaat haavily 
in assuring that your knovladga and akilla ara at thair psak 
and that you hava adaquata raaouroas at your diaposal, and 
than hold you accountabla for raaulta. 

Mr. Chairman, thaaa ara our raooaacndationa . I will ba happy tn 

anawar any quaations. 
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Mr. Miller of California. Thank you. We will take the ref c of the 
testimony. 

STATEMENT OF ALAN GINSBURG, ACTING ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY FOR POLICY AND PLANNING, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF EDU- 
CATION, WASHINGTON, DC 

Mr. GiNSBURG. Thank you, I am pleased today to highlight the 
major findings of our final report which is entitled "Reinventing 
Chapter 1.'' 

Accompanying me today are Adriana de Kanter, who directed a 
dozen major studies as part of the national assessment; and Mary 
Jean LeTendre, the Acting Assistant Secretary for Elementary and 
Secondary Education. We wish to thank the committee for its sup- 
port in giving us the resources to produ'^.e this comprehensive set of 
studies. 

I would like to address three issues: How well is Chapter 1 work- 
ing; why do we need to reinvent Chapter 1; and what are the possi- 
ble new directions. 

In considering the effectiveness of Chapter 1, it is worth remem- 
bering the circumstances of low-income children when Chapter 1 
was still in its infancy. During the 1970s, Chapter 1 helped draw 
attention to the needs of at-risk students and helped provide the 
extra resources required for these students to begin to catch up to 
their more advant^ed peers. 

Chapter 1 has helped close the learning gap between disadvan- 
taged and more advantaged students. From 1970 to the mid-1980s, 
the learning gap between whites and minorities was cut by over 
one-third. For the most part, these gains were in basic skills, the 
focus of Chapter 1 instruction. 

The 1988 Hawkins-Stafford Elementary and Secondary School 
Improvement Amendments legislated innovative reforms that 
moved the program toward performance-based accountability for 
Chapter 1 schools and students. In terms of its reform agenda. Con- 
gress demonstrated foresight in holding Chapter 1 projects account- 
able for improved performance. 

However, since 1988, the Nation has moved quickly and with 
purpose to reform education generally, outpacing the Hawkins- 
Stafford reforms. The country has set national education goals for 
all children to attain by the year 2000. The States are beginning to 
undertake fundamental reforms in curriculum and instruction 
aligned with attaining the goals. The Chapter 1 program has not 
changed in fundamental ways in light of these new reforms. 

Most important, we find the program today does not appear to be 
helping to further close the learning gap between Chapter 1 par- 
ticipants and non-participants. For the first time in a decade and a 
half, the Congress mandated a longitudinal study of a chapter to 
assess whether Chapter 1 students were learning. While the data 
are for only one year, the evidence is consistent in showing that 
students receiving Chapter 1 services as currently configured are 
not progressing. 

In particular we found that overall Chapter 1 participants did 
not improve their relative standing in reading and math. Chapter 1 
participants did not improve on standardized tests or on criterion- 
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referenced objectives any more than non-participants who are simi- 
lar in background and similar in prior achievement. The percentile 
rankings of students in high-poverty schools — in this case those are 
75 percent or more of poor children — relative to students national- 
ly declines at higher grades. 

In particular, students in these schools in the first grade start 
out at the 33rd percentile. By the fourth grade they may fall to 
28th p^ercentile in reading. And we found by the 8th grade, stu- 
dents in very high-poverty schools are now at about the 22nd per- 
centile in the Nation. 

So instead of closing the gap, we are going in the wrong direc- 
tion. There are severed reasons why fundamental changes in Chap- 
ter 1 are necessary in order to turn around student performance. 
First, Chapter 1 currently works on the margins focusing primarily 
on basic skills. It adds, generally, 30 minutes a day. But many of 
the children who are participating in Chapter 1, about 70 percent, 
are pulled out of regular instruction in order to get this 30 extra 
minutes. So, on average. Chapter 1 is proWding only about 10 min- 
utes of extra instruction each day. 

Secondly, the program is poorly targeted on the neediest schools 
and communities. Almost all districts in the country receive Chap- 
ter 1 funds, and almost two-thirds of till public schools participate 
in Chapter 1. At the same time, we find that the average achieve- 
ment of all students in high-poverty schools is about the same as 
the Chapter 1 participants in low-poverty schools. 

Third, the needs of students in high-poverty schools are great. 
For the first time information from our Prospects, which is a longi- 
tudinal study of 30,000 students, is available. We were able to com- 
pare, against all the national goals, all six of the goals how chil- 
dren in high-poverty schools compare versus children in low-pover- 
ty schools. We find students in the highest poverty schools in the 
Nation have very severe needs compared to the others. 

Fourth, the program lacks high absolute standards of perform- 
ance that could drive the rest of the program. One consequence of 
the absence of high standards for all students is that an A student 
in the seventh grade in a high-poverty school would be equivalent 
to a C student in a low-poverty school when measured against 
standardized test scores. 

It is no wonder that parents in high-poverty schools don't hold 
the schools accountable because they think their students are doing 
well. They are getting high grades; but when measured against in- 
dependent standards, the students are not doing as well as their 
grades would indicate. 

Fifth, the program emphasized compliance with Federal regula- 
tions more than assistance to improve program quality. And look- 
ing at new directions, we conclude that operating as a separate 
supplemental program. Chapter 1 has gone about as far as it can 
go in raising the skills of at-risk students. 

If we are to expect the children served by Chapter 1 to reach the 
National education goals, changes in the program will have to 
occur. The core of these changes should be high standards, the 
same high standards expected for all children. 

We found in our study that, while the average school might score 
in the 30th percentile, if it had 75 percent or more poor kids, some 
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schools would score in the 50th or 60th percentile. In other words, 
some schools are succeeding with these kids. Other schools are not. 
We should demand that all schools achieve the same high stand- 
ards that some schools are achieving. 

However, it will not be enough to establish high standards and 
expect improvements to happen. Chapter 1 needs to support schools 
in implementing reforms through intensive staff development and 
assistance. Chapter 1 tests need to be aligned with State testing 
systems. That is not permitted now under present programs be- 
cause of the national testing requirement. We need to monitor and 
enforce the program in terms of continuous progress not in terms 
of compliance. And we need to integrate education in social serv- 
ices in high-poverty schools to address all six goals. 

We also recommend that Chapter 1 funds be concentrated in 
high-poverty schools. One option would be to create a set of priority 
schools in which we recognize that maybe the school can*t go on by 
itself and solve all the kids problems, that we have to integrate 
services and address all the goals in the schools. 

Further, Chapter 1 should offer resource flexibility in exchange 
for accountability. We should hold schools accountable for out- 
comes and give them the freedom and flexibility to use their inputs 
and the Federal resources in the way they know best. 

The assessment itself goes on to describe 10 new directions which 
I will be happy to discuss during questioning. 

In summary, the evidence from our report indicates that, with- 
out the fundamental changes, the children who are Chapter Ts pri- 
mary concern will be left behind in the Nation*s efforts to raise 
student achievement and to attain the national education goals. 
Chapter 1 must become a strong partner, indeed a leader, in na- 
tional efforts under way to transform American education. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Ginsburg follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee, I am pleased to highlight major fmdings of 
the current Chapter 1 program and new directions, as described in the final report of the 
National Assessment of Chapter 1, Rehtventinc Chapter I: The Current Chapter 1 Program 
and New Directions* Accompanying me today are Adriana dc Kanter, who directed the 
assessment, and Mary Jean LeTendre, Acting Assistant Secretary for Elementary and Secondary 
Education. We wish to thank the Committee for its support in giving us the resources to 
produce this comprehensive set of studies on this most critical federal program. The report has 
benefitted from the advice and deliberations of the Independent Review Panel. The options 
presented in the fmal report are meant for consideration and are not necessarily 
recommendations of the Department of Education. 

Chapter 1 accounts for about one-fiflh of the Department of Education's entire budget. It series 
5.5 million children, one in nine children in the nation. Predominately a program tor 
elementary school students, about 70 percent of Chapter 1 participants were in grades 1-6 and 
another 16 percent in the middle schools grades of 7-9, in FY 1990-91. 

My statement presents findings around three central issues: 

o How well is Chapter 1 working? 

o Why do we need to reinvent Chapter 1? 

o What are possible new directions? 



How Well Is Chapter 1 WorWng? 

In considering the effectiveness of Chapter U it is worth remembering the circumstances of low - 
income children when Chapter 1 was still in its infancy. During the 1970s, Chapter 1 helped 
draw attention to the needs of at-risk students and helped provide the extra resources required 
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for these students to begin to catch up to their more advantaged peers. 

Chapter 1 has helped close the learning gap between disadvantaged and more advantaged 
students. To illustrate, from 1970 to the mid-1980s, the learning gap between whiles and 
minorities was cut by over one-third. For the most part these gains were in basic skills, ihc 
focus of Char*^r 1 instruction. 

The 1988 Hawkins-Stafford Elementary and Secondary School Improvement A men dm cms 
legislated fundamental and innovative reform that moved the program toward performance-based 
accountability for Chapter 1 schools and students. Through these amendments. Congress 
continued to support the use of a large-scale categorical program to meet the needs o( 
educationally disadvantaged children, but also made it clear that the success of compensatory 
education is measured in the regular academic program. 

in terms of its reform agenda, Congress was prescient in holding Chapter 1 projecis accountahlc 
for improved performance. It also sought to pncwide the supports needed to implement change 
within the program. 

o Chapter 1 program improvement has directed greater attention and accoumabiliiy to 
ensuring that Chapter 1 children show progress in acquiring basic and advanced ^^kills. 

o Schoolwide projects have afforded much greater flexibility in schools with high 
concentrations of poor children. Greater flexibility is reflected as well in the rcgul.ir 
Chapter 1 program with increased use of in-class instruction and multiple modoK 
operating within schools. 

o Chapter 1 teachers are now among the best credemialed, surpassing regular classroom 
teachers in their advanced degrees. 

o Chapter 1 programs have begun to incorporate teaching mivanced skills along with has»c 
skills. 

o Activities to involve parents in their children's schooling have increased and prmcipais 
are reporting greater parent involvement. The new Even Start program that foe u son ow 
intergcnerational literacy is showing impressive results in improving the school readiness 
of the children served. 

However, since 1988 the nation has moved quickly and with purpose to reform education 
generally, outpacing the Hawkins-Stafford reforms. The president and the nation's governors 
set National Education Goals for all children to attain by the year 2000. The states .irc 
beginning to undertake fundamental reforms in cLrriculum and instruction aligned with attainii^i' 
the goals (Chart 1). We are learning more and more about how schools improve and uhat is 
needed to support improvement. 
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The Chapter 1 progrun has not changed in fundamental ways, especially in light of new 
reforms. The Assessment hu identified a number of flaws in current program design and 
operations that together combine to diminish program effectiveness. Most importantly the 
progtam today does not appear to be helping to further close the learning %9p. 

For the first time in more than IS years, the congressionally-mandated longitudinal study of 
Chapter 1 provides gain scores on the performance of Chapter 1 students. Although the data 
are for only one year, ihc evidence is comisunt in showing that swdents receiving Chapter 1 
services, as currtntty cot^gured, are not progressiitf 

Keeping in mind that Chapter 1 is not a.unifxm program and that averages mask individual 
outstanding projects, 

o Chapter 1 participants did not improve their relative standing in reading or math in the 
fourth gnide or in math in the eighth grade; only eighth grade reading participants 
showed improvements (Charts 2, 3, 4, S). 

o Chapter 1 participants did not iraprove on standardized tests or on criterion -referenced 
objectives any more than nonpartidponts similar in background and prior achievement. 

o The percentile lanldng of students in high-poverty schools relative to students nationally 
declines at higher grades, indicating that schools are not able to close the learning gap/ 
In reading, students in schools with 75 percent or more poor children score at the 3.Vcl 
percentile in the first grade, the 2Hth percentile by the fourth grade and the 22ikI 
percentile by the eighth grade (Chan 6). 



Why Do We Need to ReiavciU Chapter 1? 

Thea are several reasons why fundamental changes in Chapter 1 are necessary in order to turn 
around student performance: 

First, Chapter 1 currently works on the margins, focusing on basic skills. Chapter 1 insirucnon 
is generally 30 minutes a day but adds only an average of about 10 minutes extra instruciiot^al 
time. Extended learning opportunities through before- and after-school programs and summer 
school are rare (9 percent and IS percent of programs, respectively). 

Second, there is poor targeting of Chapter 1 resources on the neediest schools and communiiies 
Almost all districts (93 percent) receive Chapter I funds and 60 percent of all public schools 
participate in Chapter 1. At the same time: 

o Fourteen percent of high-poverty elementary schools, and one-third of low-achievinu 
children (those scoring below the 35th percentile) in high-poverty elementary schools do 
not receive Chapter \ services. 

3 
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o The average achievement of all students in high-poverty schools is about ihe same a.s 
Chapter 1 participants in low-poverty schools. Chapter 1 students in the high-poveriy 
schools score well below other Ch^^pter 1 participants (Chart 7). 

Third, the needs of students in high povtrty schools are great. For the first time, information 
from the Prospects longitudinal study is available on how well students in high-poverty (75 
percent or more poor children) and low-poverty schools (less than 20 percent poor children) 
compare against the six National Education Goals (Chart 8), Students in the highest poverty 
schools in the nation have severe needs across all the goals. These students require 
comprehensive interventions that cannot be provided unless Chapter 1 funds are more 
concentrated. 

Fourth, the program lacks high absolute standards of performance that could drive the rest ot 
the program. It is not enough to require a focus on higher-order skills; these should be linked 
to enriching, challenging curricula. The measure of performance, annual change scores on 
standardized tests, fails to measure absolute performance levels. Moreover, over half the stales 
require only that achievement gains exceed zero, the statutory minimum. One consequence ot 
the absence of high standards for all students is the Prospects finding that an "A" student in the 
seventh grrJe in a high-poverty school would be a "C student in a low-poverty school when 
measured against standardized test scores (Chart 9). 

Fifth, the program emphasiz£s compliance with federal regulations more than assisuncc lo 
improve program quality. For example, fcderaJ monitoring guidelines for state and local 
evaluation results include checklists to determine whether all grades, subjects, and skills leseK 
were tested and whether testing security procedures were followed. States are often cited tor 
delays in submission of state performance reports. Yet monitoring checklists do not promote 
examination of whether meaningful results are produced. 



What Are Possible New Dtrectioas? 

Operating as a separate supplemental program, Chapter 1 has gone about as far as it can go in 
raising the skills of at-risk students. If we are to expect the children served by Chapter I lo 
reach the National Education Goals adopted by the president and the nation's governors in 1990. 
fundamental changes will have to occur. The core of these changes should be: 

o Hi£h standards->the same high standa rds expected of all children. To be effect i\c. 
Chapter 1 must be aligned through its curriculum, instruction, and assessment with 
curricular and performance standards expected of all students and schools. 

o Strategies that promote hi gh standar ds. It will not be enough to establish high siandards 
and expect improvements to happen. Chapter 1 needs to support schools in implementing: 
reforms through: 
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intensive suff development and issistance 

alignment of Chapter I tesa with improved state testing systems 

monitoring and enforcement that focus on continuous progress 

integration of education and scx^ial services in high poverty schools to address all 
six goals. 

o Concentrate d funding to hiyh-poverty schools. Resources will be insufficient if we 
continue to spread them ftcioss virtually all school districts. 

o Resource flexibilitv in exchange for accountabili ty for progress toward standards 
Conditions placed on the flexible use of resources will ensure appropriate accountability 
and thereby protect the neediest students. 

Ten new directions are as follows: 

1. Encourage perfonnAoce sUmtardi for Chapter 1 sdboob that are keyed to 
currkulum frameworia aad prooiote voktataiy smrice delivery sUndards. The 
Chapter 1 program should be a model that adheres to the highest standards for 
curriculum and instruction, driving the strategies of other education programs, rather than 
one that lollows outdated methods or tags behind national reforms. 

The data from our ?Tospec\s study show that the overall achievement of students in sonie 
schools far exceeds national averages, even anKNig the poorest schools in the country 
(Chart 10). If some very high poverty schools can achieve rates of performance in the 
50th and 60th percentile range, then other similar schooU should be assisted to achieve 
higher performance levels. 

Options for consideration include: 

o Requiring all states to adopt challenging curriculum frameworks and performance 



o Entering into a compact when states have such standards in place to give tiioiu 
increased flexibility in aligning Chapter 1 with larger reform efforts. 

o Providing incentives for adoption of service deliveiry guidelines. 

2. Treat sUtcs dlfrerwdally by CKpaadinf their fMbUky la the use of resources in 
exchange for p er fonaance accountabUity tied to Kaadards* AnKmg such opiunu 
would be the following: 



standards. 
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o Permitting schoolwidc approaches in schools with less than 75 percent povcrt) 
only in those slates or school districts that develop and ensure high standards for 
student performance tied to state frameworks. 

o Broadening the flexibilily allowed in schoolwide projects by loosening ihe strings 
on other categorical funds along with Chapter I funds. This would be in 
exchange for school plans indicating how the resources would be used to improve 
student performance. 

3. Collaborate on education and social services to address the multiple needs of 
studenU attending high-poverty schools. Options would include: 

o Targeting additional Chapter 1 resources directly to high-poverty "priority 
schools" to support integrated services to address the six National Education 
Goals. 

o Support technical assistance, networking, and rigorous evaluation to increase 
communities' capacity to organize and deliver high-quality services. 

4. Remove barriers to program participation by students with limited English 
proficiency (LEP). Options for addressing this problem would include: 

o Revising or eliminating the requirement that LEP students be selected for services 
on the basis of educational deprivation distinguishable from limited English 
proficiency. 

o Along with expanding access to Chapter 1 for LEP students, requiring assurances 
that Chapter 1 staff have appropriate skills for instructing these students. 

5. Apply new knowledge about extending ieaming tinie, effective secondary school 
instruction, and hitensive staff development to Chapter 1 services. Options would 
include the following: 

o Earmarking funds for comprehensive programs for at-risk secondary school youili 
that integrate academics with practical training, and that equip participants to 
succeed in gatekeeper courses such as algebra and geometry. 

o Funding districts or schools to support long-term Chapter 1 staff developnieni 
through mechanisms such as external networks, institutes, and university centers. 

6. EnlistlQi pareoU u full ptrtners in their children's education by Informing them of 
their schoors perfornuiDce through annual school profiles; underscoring reclprocat 
rcsponsiblUticfl through Joint parent-school contracts; and assisting parents who need 
help. Options would include: 

6 
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o Requiring or encouraging annual school performance profiles that report on 
progress toward achieving academic performance standards and the national goals 

o Encouraging parent-school contracts that, while not legally enforceable, cinrily 
the mutual responsibilities of parents and schools to support student Icarnmg. 

o Providing guidance to Even Start grantees on designing instructional strategics for 
working with multi-problem families and adults who have low-lcvel skills and on 
strategies for retaining these families in the program. 

7. Provide equitable and appropriate learning opportunities for all Chapter I 
participants including students who attend religiously affiliated schools and migrant 
students. 

o Options for improving services to religiously affiliated school students include 
strengthening regulations governing coordination and consultations, including 
consideration of the use of third-party contractors in formulating plans; and 
strengthening the complaint review process through clarifying the grounds tor 
filing complaints. 

o Options for improving services to migrant students include directing more funds 
to currently migratory students; requiring districts to offer Migrant-funded 
services only after equitably sharing Chapter 1 Basic Grant funds; and holding 
states accountable for the performance of migratory students on the same basib 
as schools are held accountable for other Chapter 1 students. 

8. Align Chapter 1 testing with state testing systems that are matched with new 
curriculum frameworks as they become available. 

Based in part on tiie work of the Advisory Committee on Testing in Chapter I , possihlt* 
options include: 

o Decoupling national evaluation of Chapter I from evaluation at the state losel aiul 
initiating a national evaluation strategy using a sample of students. 

0 Permitting states to choose to hold schools accountable for in^proving iht» 
performance of successive groups of students at critical grade levels, mstCiuJ ot 
annual changes in test scores of individual students tracked from year to year 

9. Using assistance, innovation, monitoring, and Incentives to support contintious 
progress in all Chapter 1 schools and intensive Intervention In schools needing 
Improvement. To support more intensive efforts, the following options could he 
considered: 
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o Supporting the ideniificaiion, evaluation, and recognition of promising and 
innovative practices through rigorous demonstrations of effectiveness. 

0 Consolidating the federal resources that support specialized technical assistance 
in order to support broader customer-driven assistance. 

0 Adopting a state inspectorate strategy in Chapter I, for those schools in need oi 
improvement, that taps the expertise of exemplary teachers and administrators as 
monitors. 

10. Directing resources to the neediest communttlcs nnd schoots and modifying Chapter 

1 formula provisions to Improve accuracy. 

Some alternatives for the Chapter 1 formula arc as follows: 

0 Increasing the targeting of Chapter 1 funds on highest-povcay com muni lies and 



o Updating the decennial poverty counu to reflect the most current stale-level 
information. 

o Adjusting for state differences in the cost of education by narrowing ihc 
permissible range of the per pupil expenditure index or by substituting a teacher 
scJary index. 

Concluding Statement 

The National Assessment of Chapter 1 has examined the program in the context of the needs ami 
performance of Chapter 1 students a/id schools, and the changed demographic and economic 
situation facing the United States today, Chapter 1, however, was created almost 30 yairs .wj^o 
to address the circumstances of that time; it must be redirected to meet the needs of loday^ 
disadvantaged students and to be responsive to future reforms. 

The evidence indicates that, without fundamental changes, the children who are Chapter I *i 
primary concern will be left behind in the nation's efforts to raise student achievemeiit and lu 
attain the National Education Goals. Chapter 1 must become a strong partner, indeed a leader, 
in national effort* underway to transform American education. 



schools. 
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Chart 1 

Status of New Curriculum Frameworks, 
Standards, Assessment, and State 
Monitoring Systems, 199^*93 

Number of States 

35 I ■■ 




^4ew curriculum Standards linked to Performance-based 

fram«wodc8 performance levels assessments 

in varying subjects (e.g., novice, distinguished) 



im Implementing 




Planning 




No 

activity 



Not«: Data are for th« 50 states, the District of Columbja. and Puerto Rico, tn sonrw 
cases, no Information was available, so the data do not sum to 52. 

Exhibit reads: Fifteen states are implementing new curriculum frameworks. 



Source: Status of New State Curriculum Frameworks, Standards, Assessments, and 

Monitoring Systems (Pachman & L aOuarda, 1 993). curf rarD.dfw 
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Chart 4 

Reading Scores, Seventh to Eighth Grade, of 
All Students and Chapter 1 Participants 

Percentile Scores 

70 I 




students Chapter 1 with govertv levels of: 

participants 0-34% 35%-49% 50%-74% 75%-100% 

(excluding 
schootwides) 



Exhibit roads: The reading scores for Chapter 1 participantc in the seventh and eighth grades 
were in the bottom quarter for students nationali;. although the scores 
generally Improved from seventh to eigmh grade. Despite this improvement. 
Chapter 1 participams in the highest poverty schools scored only at the 1 3th 
percentile. 

Source: Prospects (AW Associates, 1993). 7th8th_ 1 drw 
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Charts 

Math Scores, Seventh to Eighth Grade, of 
All Students and Chapter 1 Participants 



Percentile Scores 
70 



Seventh grade 
Eighth grade 




All 
Students 



Ait 
Chapter 1 
participants 



Chapter 1 participants in schools 
wKh tiovtftv levete o<: 



0-34% 35%h49% 50%.74% 



Ssfnpto too smsM to npofl 



75%.1007. 
(excluding 
schoo)wides) 



Exhibit reads: Chapter 1 participants in seventh arxj eighth grade scored in math among the 
bottom quarter of students nationalty. Chapter 1 participants generally did not 
improve except In the highest poverty schools. 



Souree: Pro«()eclt(AUAssocMes, 1»93). 



7m8th_2.dfw 
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Chart 6 



Achievement Scores In Percentiles, by Level of School Poverty: 
Grades 1,2, 3, 4, 7, and 8 



Grade 


Reading, by Level of School Poverty 


All 
Schools 


0- 
19% 


20%- 
34% 


35%- 
49% 


50%- 
74% 


75%- 
100% 


l--FaU '91 


51 


60 


58 


50 


45 


33 


3-Spring '91 


57 


66 


60 


55 


47 


30 


4~Spring '92 


57 


67 


60 


55 


46 


28 


7"Spring '91 


55 


66 


64 


50 


38 


21 


8-Spring '92 


56 


65 


65 


50 


40 


22 


Math, by Level of School Poverty 


Gfide 


AU 

Schools 


0- 
19% 


20%- 
34% 


35%- 
49% 


50%- 
74% 


75%- 
100% 


I-Fall '91 


55 


66 


64 


50 


46 


34 


3-Spring '91 


57 


66 


60 


53 


52 


33 


4-Spring '92 


55 


65 


57 


52 


46 


29 


7-Spring *91 


54 


65 


61 


50 


42 


24 


S-Spring '92 


52 


63 


60 


46 


41 


24 



Exhibit reads: On the fall reading test, first graders in low-poverty schools on average 
performed better than 60 percent of students in the nation. 

Note: Percentiles should be interpreted as scoring above a given percentage of students 
nationally. 

Source: Prospects (Abt Associates, 1993). 
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Chart 7 

Reading Scores for All Students and 
Chapter 1 Participants, by Level of Scliool Poverty: 
Fourtli Grade, Spring 1992 

Percentile Scores 
80 



60 



40 



20 - 



III 




0-19% 20%-34% 35%-49% 50%-74% 75%-100% 
Level of School Poverty 



Exhibit reads: Students in high-poverty schools typically score about the same as Chapter 1 
participants In lower-povorty schools. Chapter 1 students in the high -poverty 
schools score well below other Chapter 1 participants. 



Sourca: Prospect* (Abt Assodtttes, 1993). 
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Charts 



Hifli-PoTcrty Schools tnd the National Education Goals 



Comparing the performance of students in high-poverty schools (75 percent or more poor 
children) with their counterparts in low-poverty schools (\ess than 20 percent poor children) 
against the NatioAal Education CkMls: 



0 Goal I: More than a fifth of the first-graders in high-poverty schools are perceived 
by their teachers as having general health problems, ainuMt twice the percentage in 
low-poverty schools. 

o Goal 2: Eighth graders in high-poverty schools (50 percent or more poor) are 57 
percent more likely to leave school by grade 10 than students in low-poverty schools 
(6-20 peroem poor). 

o Goals 3 and 4: First graders in high-poverty schools start school scoring 29 and 34 
percentile points lower in reading and math, respectively, than their peers in low- 
poverty schools. High-povetty ichools appear unable to close the initial gap which 
increases in both grades 4 and 8. 

o Goal 5: One-third of parents in high-poverty schools lack a high school diploma 
compared with only 3 percent in low-poverty schools. 

o Goal 6: 81 percent of students in high-poverty schools have principals who see 
physical conflicts u a problem compared with 31 percent in low-poverty schools. 
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Chart 9 

Savonth-GitKtort* Grades and Percentile Test Scores: 
Low- and High-Poverty Schools, 1991 

Math. Seventh Grade 




Reading, Seventh Grade 



[^■7] Low-poverty schools 
■H Hloh-pov«rty schools 




Grade 

Exhibit reads: An A student in a high-poverty school would be about a C student 

In a low-poverty school when measured against standardized lest scores. 



Source: Proip«cts(Abt Associates. 1993). 
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Chart 10 



Rfiatfii« smI Math PereeDtilt Bands for 
AU SdMob and Sdiook wMi fomty of 75 to 100 Percent 



School Scom 


Rei ;in( Percentiles 


Math Percentiles | 




AUSchoolt 


Hifh Poverty 


AU Schools 


High Poverty 


Fint Gfide 










Mean 


38 


26 


35 




Maximum 


86 


72 


82 


72 


Fourth Grade 










Mean 


AO 


24 


38 


26 


Maximum 


86 


50 


90 


58 


Eighth Grade 










Mean 


38 


24 


36 


24 


Maximum 


74 


i « 


78 


63 



Exhibit reads: First jtidc students in one high poverty school in the Prospects sample 
scored at the 72nd percentile. Indeed, these top performers could set an 
interim benchmark for similar schools to target. 



Source: Prospects, (Abt Associates, 1993). 
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Mr. Miller of California. Miss McClure. 

STATEMENT OF PHYLLIS McCLURE, CHAIR, INDEPENDENT 
REVIEW PANEL, NATIONAL ASSESSMENT OF THE CHAPTER 1 
PROGRAM, WASHINGTON, DC 

Ms. McClure. Mr. Miller and members of the subcommittee, I 
testify today on behalf of the Independent Review Panel of the Na- 
tional Assessment of Chapter 1. 

The Independent Review Panel was a very diverse group com- 
prised of local educators — two Chapter 1 teachers, a parent, a prin- 
cipal, a superintendent, two school board members — a catholic 
school administrator, three State Chapter 1 administrators, acade- 
micians with varying specialties, and assorted policymakers. It rep- 
resented all sections of the country and had a heaJthy contingent 
from California. 

As a result of its 2 years of work on the National Assessment, 
the panel developed its own consensus on a set of ideas which we 
believe should inform the reauthorization. And those are the ideas 
set forth in our statement that I wish to submit for the record. 

Chapter 1 has had many accomplishments in almost 30 years of 
providing Federal financial assistance to school districts. The panel 
strongly believes that it must continue to play a vital role in meet- 
ing the educational needs of poor and educationally disadvantaged 
students. But Chapter 1 must be modernized. 

The law remains structured, essentially, on the basis of what was 
thought in the 1960s to be the best way to bring educationally dis- 
advantaged youngsters up to a grade level so that they could suc- 
ceed in the regular program. Providing supplementary remediation 
to individual students has been considered the effective treatment. 

Chapter 1 has been considered a success if students do not fall 
further behind. The standard embodied in the law is that Chapter 
1 has succeeded unless there is no improvement or a decline .in im- 
provement in basic skills on nationally normed, multiple choice 
tests. 

The Independent Review Panel concluded that Chapter 1 must 
focus on upgrading the entire school program. It must adopt much 
higher standards. It must have an entirely new assessment system. 
No matter how good the Chapter 1 program is — and many have 
been excellent — no matter how hard Chapter 1 teachers try — and 
thousands certainly have — 30 minutes a day does not compensate 
for the other 6 hours of low expectations, repetitious drills on dis- 
crete, rudimentary skills, unchallenging curriculum, and ineffec- 
tive instruction. 

The standards for Chapter 1 students ^should be the States' high- 
est standards in core academic subjects which are expected of non- 
Chapter 1 students. 

Chapter 1 cannot continue to operate as a separate and parallel 
program. The yoke of national evaluation of aggregated gains on 
test scores must be lifted so that States can measure the progress 
of Chapter 1 students in schools, not in relation to each other, but 
against meaningful content standards which require the ability to 
think and solve problems. 
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Preventing academic failure, in the first instance, is more effec- 
tive than trying to remediate learning problems. Thus Chapter 1 
should contribute to an intensive and comprehensive investment in 
the earliest years without waiting for children to become program 
eligible. 

The same should be true for limited English proficient students. 
LEP students should receive timely help so that they become Png- 
lish proficient and academically successful in order not to fall 
behind their peers. 

Restructuring Chapter 1 so that it helps prevents failure, sup- 
ports school reform, encourages reaching for high standards, and 
measures what students actually know will require new kinds of 
assistance for students, parents and school staff. 

How can Chapter 1 do this? 

Chapter 1 can provide the glue to coordinate health and social 
services for students and their families either at the school site or 
linked to off-site services. Many Chapter 1 students are already eli- 
gible for services under medicaid for example. It usually falls to 
the principals and teachers to help children and parents obtain 
access to multiple service providers. The student with a serious 
toothache cannot do quadratic equations. Therefore, it seems to the 
panel that Chapter 1 could be used to help collaborate these health 
and social services. 

Chapter 1 must redouble its historic commitment to parent in- 
volvement. The panel has two recommendations in this regard. 

First, within Chapter 1 schools, parents must be knowledgeable 
about the new standards and how effective the school is or is not in 
attaining them. Parents must also have support through Chapter 1 
and related programs so they can improve their own educational 
skills and thus better support their children's learning. 

Second, the panel would like to recommend parent assistance 
centers for Chapter 1, such as those provided for the parents of 
children with disabilities, that could supplement and support 
parent training and involvement. 

Chapter 1 must make investments in professional development 
for all staff to enhance subject matter content and instructional 
skills which are tied to the content standards. Based on their diag- 
nosis of the help they need in reaching high goals, schools should 
decide how to invest in professional development, and Federal and 
State governments must play complementary roles by spurring the 
development of suppliers of high quality help. By placing these de- 
cisions and resources in the schools, the panel hopes that Chapter 1 
could provide information and human resources for teachers and 
principals which they now lack. 

The final component of support for restructured Chapter 1 is 
greater targeting of Chapter 1 funds in the highest poverty schools 
which have the highest concentrations of low achieving students. 
The panel believes that it is unconscionable for Chapter 1 to be 
serving students in low-poverty schools who are achieving above 
the national average while others in the lowest achievement group 
get no extra help. 

The panel has several recommendations in this regard ranging 
from improving the measure of poverty, to raising the district 
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threshold, to various weighting and ranking features, which I can 
go into, in more detail but are covered in the panel statement. 

We would also call for the end to Chapter Ts perverse incentive 
that penalizes schools which raise achievement. 

Finally, the Independent Review Panel dealt with Chapter 1 
services for non-public schools and for the Chapter 1 Migrant Edu- 
cation Progi-am as well. 

With respect to the non-public school program, although private 
school participation has almost reached levels that existed prior to 
Aquilar v. Felton, much of that gain is due to computer-assisted in- 
struction, not face-to-face instruction. The quality of much of this 
computer-assisted instruction leaves a lot to be desired. 

In addition, the private school community believes that public 
school authorities, too often, dictate services and methods of deliv- 
ery which are not considered equitable or educationally effective. 
The panel thinks that better, more effective coordination between 
public and non-public school officials and perhaps a greater use of 
third-party contractors on neutral sites might alleviate some of 
these problems. 

Secondly, the Chapter 1 Migrant Program mostly sei*ves students 
who are not currently migratory — those at greatest risk of educa- 
tional failure. Most of the students served by the program do not 
move across State lines. The migrant program is the only source of 
supplementary educational services for 71 percent of the migrant 
children, both currently and formerly. 

In the panel's view, formerly migrant children who have not had 
a qualifying move within a year or two should not be the responsi- 
bility of this program. They should be the responsibility of States 
and local school systems and the regular Chapter 1 program. 

Currently, migratory children should be automatically provided 
appropriate Chapter 1 services just as non-migratory students are. 
In fact, if Chapter 1 were restructured to focus on the whole school, 
local administrators would not have to worry about who was cur- 
rently and who was formerly. It also seemed to the panel that the 
cost of the $8 million computerized student record transfer system 
is not a wise expenditure of scarce Federal resources especially in a 
program where most of the students are not migrating. 

The panel would spend that money, that $8 million, not on a 
computerized record transfer system but would rather see it spent 
on currently migrant children. And the school districts can trans- 
fer records for migrants students the same way they do for every- 
body else, by fax and by mail. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. McClure follows:] 
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Chalraan Kildeo, Kr, Goodling, mombarit of tha subcoBuaittoa* 
I tostify today on bahalf o£ tha Indapendant Review Panel of the 
National AsaessBent of Chapter 1* The Independent Review Panel was 
a diverse group comprised of local educators — two Chapter 1 
teachers, a parent, a principal, a superintendent, two school board 
membere— a rathollc school edalnlstrator, three state Chapter 1 
adnlnletratoxe, acadealclans with varying specialties, and policy 
Tna)cere» It xepreeented all eactlons of the country. As a result 
of Its two years of work on the National Assessment, the Panel 
developed Its own consensus on a set of Ideas which we believe 
should Inform reauthorization of Chapter 1» Those Ideas are set 
forth In the Statement which I wish to submit for the record* Hy 
Introductory comments will be brief* 



Chapter 1 has had many accomplishments In Its almost 30 years 
of providing federal financial assistance to school districts* The 
Panel believes strongly that It must continue to play a vital role 
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in meeting the educational needs of poor and educationally 
disadvantaged students. But Chapter 1 must be modernized. The law 
remains structured essentially on the basis of what was thought in 
the 1960»s to be the best way to bring educationally disadvantaged 
youngsters up to grade level so that they could succeed in the 
regular program. Providing supplementary remediation to individual 
students been considered the effective treatment. Chapter 1 

has been considered a success if students do not fall further 
behind. The i tandard embodied in the law is that Chapter 1 has 
succeeded unl>s8 there is no improvement or a decline in 
improvement in basic skills on nationally normed, multiple choice 
tests. 



The Independent Review Panel has concluded that Chapter 1 must 
focus on upgrading the entire school program. It must adopt much 
higher standards. It must have an entirely new assessHent system. 
No matter how good the Chapter 1 program is — and many have been 
excellent — no matter how hard Chapter 1 teachers try — and many 
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thousands havs— 30 Kinut«ia a day do«a not coBpanaata for tha othar 
aix houra of low axpactationa, rapatitioua drill on diacrata 
rudimantary akilla, unchallanging curriculum, and inaffactiva 
inatruction. Tha atandarda for Chaptar 1 atudanta ahould ba tha 
atataa highaat atandarda in cora acadaalc aubjacta which ara 
axpactad of non Chaptar 1 atudanta. Chaptar 1 cannot continua to 
oparata aa a aaparata and parallal program. Tha yoka of national 
avaluation of agqrragatad gaina on taat acoraa muat ba liftad ao 
that atataa can maaaura tha prograaa of Chaptar 1 atudanta and 
aohoola, not in ralation to aach othar, but againat maaningful 
contant atandarda which raquira tha abi^^ty to think and aolva 
problama. 

Pravanting acadamic failura in tha firat inatanca ia mora 
affactiva than trying to ramadiata laaming problama. Thua Chaptar 
1 ahould contributa to an intanaiva and comprahanaiva invaatmant in 
tha aai''iaat yaars without waiting for childran to bacoma program 
aligibla. Tha aama ahould ba trua for limitad Bngliah proficiant 
atudanta. UP atudanta ahould racaiva timaly halp so that thay 
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bocoms English proficient and acadaaically Bucc«Bflful in order not 
to fall behind their peers. 

Restructuring Chapter 1 so that it helps prevent failure, 
supports school reform, encourages reaching for high standards, and 
measures what students actually know will require new kinds of 
assistance for stU'lents, parents, and school staff. How can 
Chapter 1 do this? 

Chapter 1 can provide the "glue" to coordinate health and 
social services for students and their faailies either at the 
school site or linked to off-site services. Many Chapter 1 
students are already eligible for services, such as Medicaid»s 
Early and Periodic Screening, Diagnosis and Treatment, immunization 
and detection falls to principals 

and teachers to help children and parents obtain access to multiple 
service providers. Why not use chapter 1 funds to establish the 
collaboration of these services, especially in the highest poverty 
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schools? 



Chaptsr l aust radoubls its historic coMiitasnt to parant 
involvsasnt and suppor... Tha Panal has tvo racovaandations in this 
ragard. First, vithin Chaptar 1 schools parants vust ba 
knovladgaabla about tha nav standards and hov affactiva tha school 



through Chaptar 1 and ralatad prograxs so that thay can isprova 
thair own aducational skills and thus battar support thair 
childran*s laaming. Sacond, parant assistanc^ such as thosa 
providad for tha parants of childran with disabilitias, could 
supplasant and support parant training and involvt^ant* 

Chaptar 1 Hust aaka invastaants in prof ass ional davslopaant 
for all staff to anhancs sub j act aattar contsnt and instructional 
skills which ara tiad to tha contant standards* Basad on thair 
diagnosis of tha halp thay naad in raaching high goals # schools 
should dacida how to invast in profassional davalopmant. Statas and 
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the federal gov«m»«nt aust play complimentary roles by spurring 
the development of suppliers of high quality professional help and 
by providing an evaluation and dissemination function. By placing 
these decisions and resources in the schools, the Panel hopes that 



greater targeting of Chapter 1 funds in the highest poverty schools 
which have the highest concentrations of low achieving students. 
The Panel believes that it is unconscionable for Chapter 1 to be 
serving students in low poverty schools who are achieving above the 
national average while others in the lowest achievement group get 
no extra help. The Panel has several specific recommendations for 
targeting ^ranging from improving the measures of poverty, raising 
the threshold for district eligibility, making concentration^ 
grants a far higher percentage of the total appropriations, 
weighting both concentration and basic grants in a way that 
recognizes school districts' concentrations (not just numbers) of 



Chapter 1 could 





The final component of support for a restructured Chapter 1 is 
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poor children, and permitting states to target only those schools 
which are at or above the state or national average of poverty. 
The Panel Is also calling for the end to Chapter l*s perverse 
incentive that penalises schools which raise achievenent. This 
results fro« the allocation of Money among Chapter 1 schools based 
on the number and needs of children to be served. It rewards 
schools that fail and punishes schools that succeed. 

Finally, the Independent Review Panel devoted such attention 
to Chapter 1 services for non-public schools and to the Chapter 1 
Migrant Education Program. 

First with respect to the non-public school program. Although 
private school participation has almost reached levels that existed 
prior to Aouilar v. Pel ton , much of that gain is due to computer 
assisted instruction, not face-to-face instruction. The quality of 
most computer assisted instruction leaves a lot to be desired. In 
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addition, the private school comunity believes that public school 
authorities too often dictate services and methods of delivery 
which are not considered equitable or educationally effective. 
Better and more effective public/ non-public school coordination and 
perhaps greater use of third -party contractors on neutral sites 
would alleviate some of • these problems. 

Second, the Chapter 1 Migrant program mostly serves students 
who are not currently migratory — those at greatest risk of 
educational failure. Most of the students serve^d by the program 
do not move across state lines. The migrant program is the only 
source of supplementary educational services for 71% of migrant 
children — both currently and formerly migrant. 

In the Panel's view, formerly migrant children who have not 
had a quali-^ying move within a year or two should be the primary 
responsibility of states and local school systems and the regular 
Chapter 1 program. Currently migratory children should 
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autoaatlcally h% provided appropriate Chapter 1 services just as 
non-migratory students are. In fact, If Chapter 1 were 
restructured to focus on the whole school, local adnlnlstrators 
would not have to worry about eligibility and who was currently and 
who was formerly a migrant student. It also seems to the Panel 
that the cost of the $8 million computerized student record 
transfer system Is not a wise expenditure of scarce federal funds 
when for those students who do migrate, school officials mostly 
transfer records the same way they do for all other students, by 
fax and by mall. The Panel would rather see that money spent on 
meeting the needs of currently migrant children* 
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STATEMENfT OF 
INDEPENDENT REVIEW PANEL 
OF THE 

NATIONAL ASSESSMENT OF CHAPTER 1 



The Independent Review Panel was established by Congress in the 1990 National 
Assessment of Chapter 1 Act (P.L. 101-305). The act called for the assessment by the 
Department of Education to be "planned, reviewed and conducted in consultation with an 
independent panel of researchers, State practitioners, local practitioners, and other appropriate 
individuals including individuals with a background in conducting congressionally mandated 
national assessments of Chapter 1 . * 

The Independent Review Panel was composed of people with diverse backgrounds and 
occupations who share a concern for improving the educational opportunities of America's most 
educationally disadvantaged students, especially those in schools with the high concentrations 
of poverty. For the welfare of these students, their families, and the nation, these students must 
acquire the high-level skills and knowledge they need to obtain gainful employment and some 
form of postsecondary training. 

The Panel convened 10 times following its initial meeting in January 1991. At 
subsequent meetings the Panel reviewed research already in progress; advised the Department 
of Education about other necessary research; consulted with Department officials, contractors, 
and practitioners concerning the status of educationally disadvantaged children and the 
implementation of the 1988 Hawkins-Stafford amendments; and requested special reports and 
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presentations for Panel meetings. The Panel very much appreciates the contributions all these 
people made to our deliberations and to the National Assessment of Chapter 1 . The Panel also 
met independently of the Department to discuss how it would fulfill its statutory mandate. 

This Panel has agreed to recommend some changes that would transform the Chapter 1 
program in several fundamental ways, and thereby better fulfill its purpose. Therefore, along 
with tlie Final Report to Congress on the National Assessment of Chapter 1 , the Panel submits 
this report— its own statement to Congress and to the Secretary of Education. We do so not 
because we necessarily disagree with the Department of Education but because we have reached 
consensus on a set of ideas that we believe should inform reauthorization. 

The Panel strongly endorses the continuing vital role of Chapter 1 in meeting the special 
educational needs of poor and disadvantaged students. Like its predecessor, Title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, Chapter 1 established a legislative framework 
and resources that provide critical federal leverage to help states and local school systems meet 
the educational needs of disadvantaged students in 90 percent of the nation's school systems. 
That leverage remains important today. 

Chapter 1 has had some remarkable accomplishments. It focused the attention of 
edii'.ators and policymakers on the needs of poor and educationally disadvantaged students. The 
legislation explicitly recognized that concentrations of children from low-income families 
affected the ability of school systems to meet those needs. Chapter 1 deserves some credit for 
the narrowing of the achievement gap in basic skills between disadvantaged students and their 
advantaged peers from 1971 through 1988. (From 1988 to 1990, however, the gap for nine- 
year-olds widened substantially.) And Title I recognized the importance of getting parents more 
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involved in their children's education long before parental involvement became the conventional 
wisdom that it is today. 

The 1988 amendments to the Chapter 1 act attempted to strengthen the law by introducing 
a schoolwide focus in the highest-poverty schools, an emphasis on advanced skills, a new 
accountability system, and better coordination with the regular program. These changes pointed 
in the right direction but made changes only at the margins. 

Since the inception of the program 27 years ago, much has changed in education and the 
larger society. Research and practice have demonstrated that children, regardless of economic 
circumstance, can achieve at high levels given the necessary support, expectations, and 
resources. Research in teaching and learning has challenged the prevailing assumption that 
children can learn complex sidlls only after iliey have mastered basic skills and has suggested 
instead that basic and advanced skills are better learned at the same time. The demographic and 
economic transformation of the United States has increased the number of educationally 
disadvantaged students in the United States while raising the level of knowledge and skills 
required for high-paying jobs. The growth in child poverty means that schools must serve many 
more children who lack the cognitive and language prerequisites for learning. Increasing 
numbers of immigrants to the United States pose additional challenges to public schools. 

Of all the challenges Chapter 1 has had to face in the past quarter-century, perhaps the 
most significant is the demand for higher educational standards and performance spurred by state 
and federal political leaders. The adoption of National Education Goals has established 
expectations that all students can attain high-level skills and knowledge in challenging academic 
subjects. These changed circumstances-better knowledge of promising practices for 
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disadvantaged youth, major changes in skills required for success after high school, increasing 
numbers of students who are poor and lack proficiency in English-create the historic opportunity 
for Congress and the executive branch to examine whether Chapter 1 is fulfilling its purpose as 
effectively as it might. 

The Independent Review Panel has concluded that several prominent features of the 
Chapter 1 program sen'e as deterrents to upgrading the quality of education in the nation's 
schools with the highest concentrations of poor and low-achieving children: 

K The Chapter 1 program is strongly rooted in the notion that 30 minutes a 
day of individual instruction will raise a child's achievement to what is 
"expected" for the child's age or grade. In fact, the whole school 
program needs reforming. 

2. The highest de facto aim of the Chapter 1 program is lo help children achieve 
low-level basic skills; the program is considered a success if children do not fall 
further behind. In fact, basic and higher-order skills need to be learned together, 
and high standards set for all children. 

3. The current system for allocating funds serves as a disincentive to raising the 
performance of participants to the highest levels they are capable of achieving, 
because once test scores show improvement, funds are reallocated to students and 
schools with lower scores. Chapter I funds should be allocated to eligible 
schools on a per-poor-pupil basis and retained to sustain academic improvement. 

4. Money is spread among too many districts and schools. Many high-poverty 
schools and very low achieving students receive no assistance, while afflueni 
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idiooU noetve fundi for iome students who score ibove the SOth percentile. 
Funds need to be better taifeted on tchooli with high concentrations of poverty. 
5. Tcstiiif requirements are burdcnaome ind ^ to acrve any of their multiple 
intended purposes weU. Korm-ieferenccd, multiple-choice tests often are an 
in^mtiment to food leaching and high achievement because teachers drill students 
on discrete itenu of information instead of engaging them in interpretation and 
problem solving. A new assessment system is needed. 
This statement by the Independent Review Panel addresses these topics and related issues, 
and recommends actions that include serving students with limited proficiency in English (LE?) 
on the same basis as other students in the Chapter I program, encouraging early intervention and 
parental involvement in their children's (and their own) education, coordinating various services 
to students, requiring professional development for Chapter 1 staff, providing incentives for 
good teachers to serve the highest-poverty schools, requiring the states and localities to take 
more responsibility for serving migrant students, and improving Chapter 1 services for private 
school students. 

The recommendations are grouped into five sections. Section I addresses whole school 
reform, high standards, and new methods of assessntent, and suggests the means for funding 
tliese reforms. Section n deals with preventing learning failure through early intervention and 
inclusion of aU students. Section m addresses targeting to reach schools and students most in 
need. Sec^on IV discloses the resources required to support the new focus for the Chapter 1 
program. Section V deals with special Chapter 1 programs for private and sectarian school 
students and migrants. 
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1. Refonning the Whole School. E s tablishing High Standa rds and Implementing New 

The Panel agreed that the whole school program requires reform. High standards need 
to be established for all students in high-poverty schools, and new assessment mechanisms put 
in place to hold schools accountable for reaching those standards. Thus the Panel makes the 
following recommendations: 

Recommendation No. 1 : Reform the whole school . 

Federal funds should be used to reform and improve the whole school program. No 
matter how good the Chapter 1 program is, supplementary services for 30 to 40 minutes a day 
cannot compensate for regular educational services with low expectations for the students, 
ineffective curricula and instructional practices, and inadequately trained staff and professional 
leadership. 

Some local educators have embraced Chapter 1 school wide projects as an opportunity 
to reform the whole school instead of focusing on the needs of individual students. Reduced 
class size has meant that teachers can give a little extra attention to individual students. 
Teachers assume responsibility for all their students, including those who were formerly seen 
as the responsibility of the Chapter 1 program. School staff make time available for coordinated 
planning and staff development directed at the goals they have set. Parental involvement is 
improved, and there is increased attention to the health and social service needs of children. 
Implementing schoolwide projects seems to work best where there is a local or state commitment 
to changing conditions in the poorest and lowest performing schools. 
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The ovendl results of Chapter 1 ichoolwidc projscis have been meager, however. 
Schools eligible to adopt a schodwide focus have been slow to do so. Well over half of the 
schools nationwide that could have chosen this cation have not done so. Surveys and case 
studies have found that the motivations for adoption of schoolwidc projects were mainly 
administrative convenience and die ability to hire more &taff. Very few principals considered 
improving student achievement as an advantage or a goal of schoolwide flexibility. If the 
Chapter 1 program were infused with a strong mission to improve student achievement on high 
standards in all subjects, a schoolwide focus could more effectively be used to strengthen the 
regular program. 

Too often the discussion about schoolwide projects centers on where to set the poverty 
threshold and bow to provide traditional remediation to more students. Schoolwide reform must 
mean building an educational oivironment in which all students G^cluding those who have 
limited English proficiency [L£P)) are expected to aim for high achievement, providing a 
demanding curriculum, and employing instructional practices that engage students' minds and 
curiosity. Refbnn ibo means that knowledgeable teachers will teach die subjects in which they 
are certified and that the principal will be a strong instructional leader. Teachers and principals 
must control dectskms on overall instructional goals, day-to^y stntegies, and deployment of 
resources. Ail teachers and aides require continuous professional training to hone dieir 
pedagogical techniques and thetr subject-matter expertise, as well as their ability to help parenu 
help their children learn. 

Prevention of failure in achool, not just remediation, should be another major goal of 
schoolwide reform. The law's cuirent emph^s on meeting the special needs of educationally 
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disadvantaged students requires children to fail Ijcfore they become eligible for assistance. 
Instead, when students show signs of needing extra help, they should get it right away without 
waiting to become "program eligible. " 

The Panel considered several options for determining the threshold at which schools 
would be able to operate as a Chapter 1 school wide project. Where the percentage is set 
depends on the extent of targeting. If individual schools with very little poverty and . affluent 
school systems were eliminated from Chapter I and funds were targeted only lu schools with the 
greatest need for federal assistance, all schools receiving Chapter 1 funds would be eligible to 
adopt the school wide approach. For example, the law could establish that a school had to have 
a minimum of 20 or 25 percent concentration of low-income students or be above the state or 
national average percentage of school poverty to be eligible for Chapter 1 funds, and that all 
schools at or above that percentage could operate school wide. 

Alternatively, if more adequate targeting were not achieved. Chapter 1 schools below the 
schoolwide threshold could target federal resources on low-achieving students but ail teachers 
for those students would be considered part of Chapter 1 and would participate in professional 
development. In that way, there would be a nucleus of teachers, some funded by Chapter 1 and 
some not, who would be responsible for bringing all eligible children up to the performance 
standards. Schools over the threshold would be free to use Chapter 1 and all other resources 
on total school improvement geared toward helping all students attain the standards. 

Recommendation No. 2: Emphasize higher-order skills and hi£h standards for all Studgnts . 
Chapter J must become the federal vehicle for assuring that all students in schools with 
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high concentrmions of poytrty an taught tne same higher-order skills and knowledge other 
children are expeaed to learn. States and local school systems must establish educational 
standards for student learning and curriculum content that are applicable to ail schools and 
students. There must not be separate standards for Chapter 1 schools or students. 

As a program focused on individual educationally disadvantaged students, Chapter 1 
requires that children be sorted by tiicir prior achievement and remediation offered to those at 
the lowest achievement level. This practice can have the effect of creating different curricula 
and expectations for students of varying achievement levels. When students are removed from 
the regular program for "replacement" and "pull-out" classes, Chapter 1 is not even 
supplemental. The law's requirement that Chapter 1 instruction be coordinated with the regular 
program may mean simply that Chapter 1 instruction is reinforcing the rudimentary skills that 
are taught in a child's regular "low ability" cIjiss. In that case, both the supplemental and regular 
program have established a very low ceiling for student achievement. 

The fcdcTal government is already supporting the d^clopment of voluntary national 
standards in English, history, science, geography, the arts, and foreign languages, but those 
standards may not be adopted by all the districts that receive Chapter 1 funds in time for this 
reauthorization. But some states, and local systems as well, are developing standards and raising 
academic requirements, or have already done so. Congress could require that states establish 
performance standards in core academic subjects which will be applicable to all students, 
including students in Chapter 1 schools. 

Content standards in local school systems should be encouraged as long as the standards 
comply with those the state has established. States that have already adopted content standards 
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that meet professional criteria would simply submit them to the Secretary of Education for use 
in Chapter 1 schools. The intent is to have a set of content standards-high and challenging-for 
ail students. 

The Panel did not consider the precise mechanism of federal approval of state standards, 
and we are not convinced that the Department of Education is equipped by itself to assume this 
responsibility. However, as the .pfficial responsible for carrying out congressional intent, the 
Secretary should have the final authority to approve performance standards. 

A set of subject-matter content standards in each state would set a much higher aim for 
Chapter 1 schools. The schoolwide reform approach described in Recommendation 1 would 
relieve teachers and administrators of the need to categorize children and to maintain the rigid 
accounting of personnel and equipment. In return, the teachers and administrators would be 
expected to raise student achievement and to assure that all students are making adequate 
progress in attaining the standard for their age or grade in academic subjects. Much has been 
made in recent years of the need for greater flexibility in the use of federal education funds. 
Along with flexibility must come accountability for attaining far higher outcomes. 

Not only content standards but also proficiency levels or benchmarks for progress should 
be established. The objective is to measure the progress being made by individual students as 
well as the whole school. Kentucky, for example, has adopted four levels- novice, apprentice, 
proficient, and distinguished--as measures of how well individual ' .udents as well as whole 
schools arc performing on the state's standards. 

Flexibility also means more than simply letting all students have access to the reading 
lab, for example. It means the freedom to reconfigure the school day, to foster cooperation 
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amons the instructional staff, to control school resources, and to be released from unnecessariiy 
restrictive mandates covering grouping of students, minutes of instruction, detailed cumculum 
sequences, specific work rules, and other tninutia of educational procedures. Flexibility is not 
an end in itself but a means bo accomplish the desired outcomes for every child. 

Recommen dation No. 3: Focus on outcomes and adopt new assessments to measure them. 

Accountability systems must focus more on outcomes than on regulation of process and 
inputs. An outcome-based system of standards by which to hold scltools accountable for results 
requires assessments. Tne current requirement in Chapter 1 of nationally aggregated scores 
based on norm-referenced, multiple'<JK>ice tests must be replaced with separate assessments for 
national evaluation, school accountability, and individual student progress. 

Testing has played a large rote in Chapter 1, often leading to more testing of Chapter 1 
students than other students. The federal requirement for national evaluation of program 
effectiveness has driven states and districts to use norm-referenced tests because the results can 
be aggregated on a common scale. The same tool is used for other purposes such as identifying 
children for participation and allocating resources to and among students and schools. 

This universal Chapter 1 measurement has had adverse consequences for Chapter 1 
students and schools. Multiple-choice, norm-referenccc* tests do not tell us what students know 
and can do against a meaningful standard. The student who can choose the correct word to fill 
in the blank may not be able to write a complete complex sentence. Norm-referenced tests 
simply measure whether one student or one school is doing better than another student or school. 
The tests cover basic skills but underrepresent the kind of advanced thinking and comprehension 
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skills that Congress stressed in 19S8. Moreover, the emphasis placed on such tests distorts 
teaching and learning. 

In addition, test scores are used in ways thax create disincentives for working hard to 
raise student achievement. Tests determine which students are most in need of Chapter 1 
services. If later test data show improved student achievement, funds are reallocated to other 
students and schools with lower test scores. Given the very low cut-off score used in many 
Chapter 1 schools to determine eligibility for services, students who "graduate out" of Chapter 
1 may be performing better than others but still not achieving their maximum potential. 

The program improvement requirements instituted in the 1988 amendments place high 
stakes on demonstrating an increase in test scores to avoid the designation as a school in need 
of improvement. The Panel has heard disturbir;^! reports that low-performing Chapter 1 students 
are referred to special education or retained in grade so as to "improve" a school's average test 
scores. This suggests that special education is viewed as an alternative to Chapter 1 and that 
the problem must lie with the student rather than with the Chapter 1 program. LEP students, 
as already mentioned, are. also frequently excluded from Chapter 1 services and testing 
requirements because the law specifies that they be included only if an assessment determines 
that their poor educational performance is not due solely to lack of language proficiency. 

A new assessment system must replace the use of this single tool. The new system 
would have three broad functions: (1) to serve as a national evaluation of Chapter 1 schools and 
students, (2) to serve as a measure of school progress and accountability, and (3) to provide 
information about individual students for teachers and parents. 

A national evaluation of Chapter 1 schools and students could be obtained through a 
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penodic isaessnicfit based on t nmpte of students. This evaluation would give Congress and 
federal evalualon a pidtuie of how weU students in Chapter 1 schools are acquiring the skills 
and knowledge expected of students at certain ages. 

A whoUy separate assessment system is required for measuring school progress and 
accountability. Each state ibouU create its own assessment system, directly tied to the standards 
that it has estabUshed statewide for all students. The assessments in the core academic subjects 
(mathematics^ English, history, geography, and science) wouki be administered at several points 
in a student's school career. Total school results would be reported publicly by number and 
proportion of students attaining various proficiency levels. Results could also be disaggregated 
for subpopulations, such as race, gender, and income level, so that the progress of students who 
may be most at risk would not be masked by schoolwide averages. These assessments would 
be used for holding Chapter 1 schools, school systems, and states accountable for increasing the 
proficiency of all students on the state stuidards in each subject. Schools that are not making 
progress would be subject to greater scrutiny, assistance, and intervention from local and state 
authorities. 

In the classroom, multiple measures designed by teachers could gauge the progress of 
individual students and provide guidarice to teachers, parenu, and the students themselves 
regarding their academic strengths and weaknesses. 

Assessment systems must develop measures appropriate to certain children. Most 
students who are disabled and wtu> have limited proficiency in English should be held to the 
same standards of academic achievement expected of all students and they should be included 
in the assessments of performance. Otherwise, schools may not take seriously the need for these 
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Students to make adequate progress. The individual educational plan for children with 
disabilities should incorporate the academic standards applicable to all students whenever 
appropriate and consistent with a student's potential academic functioning. 

Assessments for school accountability that are administered to students with disabilities 
must be adapted as appropriate to the student's disability. For example, the performance of 
students with .visual impairments could be assessed orally or in Braille. If it is not possible to 
modily standardized instruments, performance assessments that provide a record of achievement 
over time may provide a more accurate measure of student achievement. LEP students should 
be assessed in the language of instruction, whether that is English or their native language, 
whenever practicable, as long as they have had sufficient instruction in the language in which 
they are tested. 

Assessments must be appropriate for the age of the child. Very young children 
(prekindergarten through grade 2) should not be expected to take written examinations, but they 
could be assessed on oral language and comprehension. 

When Chapter 1 funds arc used schoolwide, te*^ would not be used to determine 
eligibility for Chapter 1 services. Chapter 1 would serve as a catalyst for schoolwide reform. 
Schools would be held accountable for ensuring that all children are making progress toward 
achieving the academic standards. So that schools are not penalized for academic success by 
losing Chapter 1 funding, money should be allocated on a per-poor-pupil basis and remain at the 
school in order to sustain continued improvement. Test results would no longer be a factor in 
allocating Chapter 1 funds. In order to permit a degree of local discretion in spending federal 
and state funds where they arc most needed, the law might take into consideration the use of 
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state compensatory or school improvement grants, so long as there is no disincentive for striving 
for the highest possible academic achievement 

Rfffrftmmrm^^^ N» ^ : The fcadera l fovemmcait should provide matching fiinds to states to 
help them implement the reforms recommended bv the Panel. 

The nfbrms of Chapter 1 just recommended will require extra Jurtds for costs involved 
in adopting content standards, developing curriculum tied to those standards, and developing 
new assessment measures. These costs could be met if the federal government were to provide 
matching funds to states for complying with the new requirements. These costs should not come 
out ofChapur 1 grants to states and districts, which are already insnfficient to serve all eUgible 
children. 

n. Preventiff ]^mip^ Failure. Interveninp Eariy. and Including All Students 

The new focus on schools requires intervening early to prevent students from fiiiing, and 
expanding Chapter 1 to include all needy students. Thus the Panel makes the following two 
recommendations: 

Rmmmcntillifln No Tnteyvene early and yet parents involved in their children's (and their 

flwn) firiiifatiflii. 

The Chapter J program should be used to prevent school problems rather than to treat 
them. To that end, more emphasis should be given to the eariy years when such intervention has 
high payoffs. Family literacy activities and programs such as Even Start should be made 
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available to support and enhance the ability of parents toJu\fill their role as children's first and 
most significant teachers. 

Data unequivocally affirm the importance and cost-effectiveness of early intervention. 
Only a small percentage of Chapter 1 funds is spent on preschool and kindergarten children and 
their families, partly because there are other federal programs, such as Head Start, and some 
state funding. But there are other reasons as well for Chapter 1 's low investment in early 
childhood education. One reason is the perceived eligibility requirements for young children. 
Although educational need is a requirement for eligibility, standardized tests for young children 
are not. Indeed, norm-referenced tests are not required under Chapter 1 for students below 
grade 3. Using such tests to assess the eligibility of preschoolers for Chapter 1 services, 
nonetheless, is widespread, costly, and unnecessary. 

For preschool and kindergarten children who are not attending a school eligible for a 
school wide project, eligibility should be determined by poverty, not educational need. Other 
factors- including biological risk, diagnosed medical disorders, family education, and household 
charactcristics-also should be considered. 

The limited investment of Chapter 1 funds in early childhood programs stems also from 
too narrow a conception of what "early childhood education" means. It should span services for 
children from birth to age eight and for their families. Moreover, gains for preschoolers will 
be sustained only when the investment in services to give children an early advantage is 
continued in the elementary grades. Comprehensive services are especially important for the 
youngest children. 

Because we know that parents arc children's fint, most important, and most durable « 
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teachers, the Chapter 1 program should encourage parental education and training for self- 
sufficiency. Wlierever possible, Chapter 1 resources should be combined with other resources 
to accomplish these ends. 

Recommendation No. 6: Extend Chapter 1 services to all LEP students . 

Chapter J should be the primary vehicle of she federal government for providing 
assistance for all children who attend schools with high concentrations of poverty. Toward that 
end, the Chapter J law should be changed: Students with limited English proficiency should not 
be excluded from the benefit of Chapter J services because the source of their educational 
problems is their lack of fluency in English. 

Under current law, LEP children are not eligible to participate in the Chapter 1 program 
if the source of their educational problems is their lack of fluency in English to perform ordinary 
classroom work in English. The assumption is that other funds, such as the federal Title VH 
program, are earmarked for serving the langu^^e acquisition needs of these children. Few 
districts, however, receive Title Vll funds because, unlike Chapter 1, Title Vn is a competitive 
grant program, not a formula-driven program. 

LEP students often get far loo little timely help dealing with their problems in school. 
They Icam English eventual^, but what they learn may not be the language needed for academic 
development. By the time they do kam English, they are so far behind their peers in school 
that they never catch up with them academically. The goals for LEP studenu are English 
proficiency and academic success. 

The retention and development of the home language and culture are important in all 
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grades, but especially to in Jie early years. Many children start their formal schooling with no 
knowledge of English. Chipcer 1 preschool pcx>grams using only English do a disservice to non- 
English-speaking families whoae children drop and eventually lose their primary language-and 
with it their ability to oommunicate w^^h vnctvibtn of older family generations. Whenever 
possible, initructioo for young children shoukl use the home language while they learn English. 

Revision of Sectkm 1014 D of Chapter 1 would eliminate barriers to serving LEP 
students. That change, along with other recommendations regarding staff development and 
information in the home language for the parents of LEP students, would go a long way toward 
meeting the educational needs of the &stest-growing segment of the school-age population. 

m. Taryrtinf ffnfh gjifinli inrf ^^Himti Mfttf f" 

The Chapter 1 program suffers from trying to be all things to aU people-targeting money 
to schools with high oooocntratkms of low-income families while spreading money around to as 
many districts and schools as possible. Thet« are no perfect solutions to these problems but 
there axe alternatives that would distribute funds more in accord with the research findings on 
achievement in schools with high oonocntrations of poor children while maintaining political 
support for the progrun. The Panel believes that it ts unconKtonable for this program to be 
spending money on chUdcen who are achieving above the national average while other children 
in dte lowest achievement group get no assistance at all. The Panel therefore makes the 
following recommendation: 
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Recommendation Nn. 7- Improve targeting of high-povertv schools. 

Chapter 1 should pUice greater priority on reaching the most educationally disadvatuaged 
students who are disproportionately concentrated in high-poverty schools, many of whom are not 
now being served. 

Chapter 1 recognized from its incqjtion in 1965 that the incidence of low-achieving 
students is much greater in schools that have high concentrations of poor children than in schools 
that have few poor students. The National Assessment of Chapter I in 1987 found that a 
concentration of poor children in a school multiplies the adverse effect of poverty on a child*s 
academic achievement, independent of the family's economic circumstances. Conversely, a poor 
child who attends a low-poverty school is likely to have higher academic achievement. These 
findings are confirmed by the Prospects longitudinal survey in 1992. As reported in the Interim 
Report of the present National Assessment: 



The incidence of low-achieving Chapter 1 students is three times greater in 
schools with high concentrations of poverty than in schools with low poverty. 
The ayccagS achievement of r:tudcnls in high -poverty schools is lower than the 
achievement of Chapter 1 students in low-poverty schools. 
Although Chapter I disproportionately targets high- poverty schools and the 
lowest achievers (i.e., below the 30th percentile), 18 percent of Chapter 1 third- 
graders were performing above the 50th percentile while 60 percent of the very 
lowest achieving third-graders were receiving no Chapter 1 reading services. 



As a result of the distributive mechanisms employed to allocate funds, some very affluent 
districts receive nwncy while inner-city and rural areas with high concentrations of poverty are 
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forced to deny funding to some very poor schools ind very dissKlvantased studenu. 

The Chapter 1 fbrmuU counts uumbers but not concentrttions of poor chUdren; any 
county in the United States with at least 10 poor children is eligible for Ch^Xer 1 funds. In 
1988, in an attempt to targci more on h?ghcr-poverty areas in allocation, Congress reintroduced 
conccntiation giants. Counties arc eligible for concentration giants if they have at least 6,500 
or 15 percent of the children ages 5 to 17 living in poverty. Concentration giants, however, 
account for only 10 percent of all Chapter 1 funds. Sixty percent of all counties receive 
concentration grants, consequently these grants produce only a modest improvement in targeting. 

Federal law docs recognize concentrations of poverty within districts by requiring that 
schools at or above the districtwide average of poverty receive money, but there are several 
exceptions to this requirement which makes it possible to distribute money more widely. 
Districts face enormous political tensions in their choice between making as many schools as 
possible eligible and narrowing the selection criteria to maximize the impact of Chapter 1 in 
schools that need it the most. 

The Problem of Measuring Poverty 

The data used to determine who is poor creates an additional problem with targeting. 
The Chapter 1 formula uses decennial census daU, which are an unsatisfactory measure of 
poverty for several reasons: 

• Census data are widely believed to undercount poverty, particularly in cities. 

• These data do not reflect economic and social changes over the decade among and 
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within states; they impose a snapshot of one point in time across 10 years. 

• The Census defines poverty by a nationwide index that does nc reflect regional 
cost of living diffeiences. 

• These problems are made more intractable by using counties as the unit of 
incasuremcnt, because there is no database for poverty statistics at the school 
district Icrvel. 

At the district level, counts of students receiving free and reduced-price lunch arc 
commonly employed to determine which schools arc eligible because schools do not maintain 
current information on fiamily income for all students. But those data also undercount students 
because parents have to complete an application. For reasons having to do with culture, legal 
status, and stigma, parents may not submit a lunch eligibility form to the school. 

Options to Improve Targeting 

The following options, singly or in combination, should be seriously considered to 
improve the targeting of Chapter I resources to those schools which need the help the most. 
Any of these recommendations is likely to have different effects in different localities. Use of 
any of these options must not create a disincentive to desegregate schools. 

• The basic threshold for receiving any Chapter 1 funds should be increased; for 
example it could be raised from 10 poor children in a county to 10 percent poor 
children in a district. 

• Concentration grants with the current thresholds could be increased from 10 
percent to a higher proportion of total appropriations, such as 30 percent or 40 
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percent 

Each sute could catoilate its statewide average concentration of poverty in 
schoob, \maz data for only those students who are eligible for free lunch. Each 
school in the stite that equaled or exceeded that average or the national average, 
whichever is greater, would be designated Chapter 1-eligible. The state would 
Uten distribute funds to districts based on the count of poor children in the 
district's Chapter 1 -eligible schools. The district could then choose to serve some 
or all of its eligible schools. This proposal would concentrate funds more 
intensively on the highest-poverty schools. 

Concentration and basic grants could be combined arxl a v^ghting factor (based 
on varying levels of poverty) assigned to school systems. For example, a school 
district in which 60 percent of the children are poor would receive more dollars 
per poor child than a district in which only IS percent of the children are poor. 
Such a system would recognize concentrations of poverty to a greater degree 
while reducing funds to less poor districts. 

To alleviate the stigma that some parents and students attach to applying for free 
and reduoed-price lunch, schools with very high concentrations of children 
receiving Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC), children living in 
foster homes or homeless shelters, or children of immigrants could simply count 
ail these children as eligible for a free lundi. Another possibility already used 
by some large urban districts is to use a composite index of various measures of 
poverty insteaKi of a single one, in order to reflect the presence of poor children 
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more accurately. 



IV. Resources Required to Support th e New Focus for Chapter I 

Changing the focus for the Chapter 1 program requires that the highest-poverty schools 
have fiscal resources, highly trained personnel, support for parents and coordination of health 
and social services for students. To these ends, the Panel nukes the foUowing three 
recommendations: 

Chapter 1 funds have always been intended to be supplementary to state and local 
expenditures for education. This requirement has always applied within districts, but the law 
does not take into account disparities in district revenue per pupil, tax effort, cost-of-living, and 
the greater needs of students in schools with high concentrations of poor children. 

Chapter 1 has historically required that federal funds supplement not supplant state and 
local expenditures. A measure known as "comparability" was introduced as a means of 
determining whether Chapter 1 funds were supplementary. Districts had to demonstrate that 
their Chapter 1 schools were "substantially comparable" to the average of non-Chapter 1 schools 
on a per-pupil basis with respect to certified staff, nonccrtificd staff, and instructional materials. 
Salary increments due to seniority were exempt from the computations. Cu rent requirements 
are considerably less stringent, requiring only a showing of comparability on either a ratio of 
students per total staff or a ratio of per-pupil expenditures. 

Comparability is designed to assure that Chapter Vs supplementary funds are used to 
provide to Chapter 1 students services that they would not have received in the absence of 
federal funds. Comparability historically has been treated as an issue within districts. Research 
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done for this Ntdonal Assessment suggests, on the basis of a limited sample, that high> and low- 
poverty schools within districts are comparable but that comparability does not extend across 
districts. The absence of in even base is attribitable to variations in district revenue per -Mipil 
to support education. Other research shows that these differences in district revenue exist in 
virtually all states, to one degree or another. Concentrations of poverty are found both in low- 
revenue and high-revenue districts. 

The research further suggests that spending equal dollars per pupil in high- and low- 
poverty schools does not in fact establish an even base, because schools with large 
concentrations of poor children have fiu- greater needs than those with only a few poor students. 
Because the research concerning Chapter 1 resources in the context of state and local 
expenditures was not completed until after the Panel's last meeting, it did not discuss specific 
recommendations to remedy intra-statc inequities. However, the Panel d:d agree that incentives 
to attract the most highly qualified teachers, professional development for all staff, parental 
involvement and coordination of health and social services for students are essential to achieving 
the goals of a newly reauthorized Chapter 1. 

Rcwmmcndation No. 8: Prpvide incentives for g ood teachers to serve highest.poverty 

Thf Panel recommends thai Congress consider a program of incentives to attract and 
retain the most highly qualified teachers to serve in the highest-poverty schools. 

Schools serving Urge concentrations of poor children are likely to have the least well- 
trained classroom teachers and the fewest extra resource teachers. These same schools also 
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employ many Chapter 1 aides who arc providing instruction, even though many of them have 
only a high school diploma. These schools need a stable cadre of experienced and highly trained 
teachers and other p4*?fessioo2l staff with the subject-matter expertise and pedagogical skills to 
help all children meet much higher academic standards. 

The National Board for Professional Teaching Standaixis is designed to identify and 
certify teachers with these qualifications. Earning National Board Certification promises to be 
the most rigorous national indicator of qualifications and experience. The process of National 
Board Certification is scheduled to begin shortly after Chapter 1 is reauthorized. To maximize 
the opportunity for National Board-certified teachers to work in the highest-poverty Chapter 1 
schools in each state, Congress could adopt two kinds of incentives: 

1 . The federal government could provide incentive pay directly to National 
Board-certified teachers working in high-poverty schools. A salary 
supplenvint might induce board-certified teachers to transfer to or remain 
in these schools; such a supplement might further provide an incentive for 
teachers already in high -poverty schools to seek National Board 
Certification. The certified teachers, for example, could receive an 
additional $2,000 to $3,000 or a fixed percentage of their base salary 
directly from the faSeral government. These salary supplements should 
be fimded separately from basic and concentration grants. 

2. The federal govcnimcnt could provide financial incentives to local school 
districu for each National Board-certified teacher assigned to high-poverty 
schools, thus reducing the cost of assigning more highly paid teachers to 
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schools wbm they ve needed the most 

P^MftfT"^*^^ ^ ^' ^^mV^ pmf#^riftn«l ctovftlnpment for all staff. 

Teachers, panprvfesnonais, andodministmon must have help in accomplishing the new 
goals of Chapter L Such assistance must include professional development opportunities to 
enhance pedagogical skfUs and subject-matter competence, which are tied to content standards, 
and to imprnve ammmnication with parents. Chapter 1 funds should be comifined with other 
teadter-training programs supported by ^federal government to achieve these ends. 

PiDfesskxul development for aU staff in Chapter I schools u essentia! to improve the 
abiUtyoftfaeieschooU to raise studenu* academic perfx^^ Some Chapter I funds are now 
spent on staff development, especially in schoolwide project schools* but they are devoted to 
discrete and unielatDd topics noc connected to an ovenuching goal of sc1k>o1 change and higher 
perfonnance. Although the Pand %vould liJoe to move away from categorical 
educators* hands, some members fear that unless a portion of a school's Chapter 1 allocation 
is mandated for professional development, money will be spent on hiring personnel and 
puichasing equipment rather than on tniiiing and release-time fx staff. Investments are 
required at three levcis-at the local school and district levd, at tte 
level. 

At the local level, funds shouU be available for each Chapter 1 sdiool and each local 
education agency to plan for school change, to pay for release-time, to work on curricuSum 
development in line with new standards, to hire mentor or lead teachers, and to engage in other 
capactty-buildtng activities. 

U 
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School staff need to be engaged in long>term training efforts. Self-examination is needed 
to persuade staff that chang'^ is needed. Teachers, paraprofessionaJs, administrators, and parents 
should be involved in designing professional development activities that will enable staff to 
acquire the skills and knowledge they identify as important for successful teaching. Above all, 
the professional development should be geared to the curnculum and teaching methods best 
calculated to meet the standards that the schools are striving to attain. In that way, the 
investment will not be frittered away on things which teachers and administrators think will help 
but which turn out to be of little assistance to them or to the students. In schools that enroll 
LEP students, professional development funds should be spent on training and helping the 
teachers who serve these students gain appropriate credentials. 

The role of the state is to create suppliers of high-quality professional development 
services that schools and districts may purchase. State education agencies should not augment 
their own in-house capacity but should stimulate the development of professional assistance 
through proposals from private agencies, institutions of higher education, local school systems, 
and others, and should contract only with those most likely to provide services of the highest 
quality. Once these entities are established, their continued existence would depend on the 
quality of and demand for their expertise. 

The federal role would be to evaluate and disseminate information about sources of 
professional development that have a proven record of effective work in Chapter 1 schools. 
Serious consideration should be given to consolidating numerous federally supported technical 
assistance centers. Teachers rarely have professional networks that connect them with the best 
available resources. Chapter 1 professional development funds would fill that void by creating 
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t natkmai cktringhouae to distemuuie infonnfttkm through newsletters, videotapes, and 
tekconferences. 

Rrfyimm«iH«tifin Mq^ jQ; IcyrJvr narynK in all « t i w ts of thc school Program and enhance their 

ability to nippftrt thwr rhtMn>«'« >ftamm.>tif r^f mjrmir iTandanl^ 

The Historic comnitmtmf of Chapter 1 to partiu involyemem must be re-energized and 
refocused on attaining the higher learning outcomes embodied in the new standards and 
proficiencies required of ail children. Family literacy activities and programs such as Even Start 
should be made available to support and enhance the ability of parents to fidfiU their role as 
children's first and most significant teachers. 

The Chapler 1 program must continue to mandate the involvement of parents in their 
children's education. The Ic^al mandates too frequently result in pro forma compliance rather 
than genuine parental involvemcfit. Without the mandates, however, parents' own efforts to be 
involved will be frustrated. School district and state leadership, and a commitment of resources 
to foster meaningfiil parental engagemeiu, will be undercut. 

The shift of Chapter 1 from being an appendage to the regular program to being an agent 
of reform for the regular pfogram should not be an excuse for dccmphasizing the support and 
involvement of hard-to-reach parents. When educators ask parents how the school can meet 
their needs- whether they be home-based teaming activities, continuing education, or English 
classes-the parents are more likr 'y to become involved because the school is responding to them 
rather than to teachers* interests and needs. Schoolwide projects will create many new 
opportunities for bringing all parents into the educational enterprise and for working with other 
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community agencies devoted to the welfare of children. Chapter I parents and their children 
will not be viewed as a separate part of the school community. 
Parental involvement xequlres a coordinated approach: 

• The schools must provide training for parents on how to evaluate the school's 
effectiveness in achieving the standards, including what the standards mean, how 
the assessments will be used, how the funds will be spent, how the outcomes 
should be evaluated, and how the school's deficiencies should be diagnosed and 
remedied. 

• The schools must make direct contact with every child's parents, family, or other 
adult related to or caring for the child at least once a year, preferably at least 
twice a year, to discuss the child's progress and ways in which both the school 
and the family can sustain or increase that progress. 

• The schools must support parents through programs such as Even Start, family 
literacy, and otiicr two-generation programs, which enable adults to improve their 
own educational skills so that they can help their children do well in school. 

• Each school should have a professional coordinator for parents (or one for a small 
district) to plan parent meetings, to provide parents with work and activities 
children can do at home, to attend regional and national meetings featuring 
exemplary programs of parent-school partnerships, and to make home visits to 
encourage parental participation in school activities. 

• Each school should have all Chapter 1 legal requirements, regulations, or policy 
guidance pertaining to the role of parents available in languages understandable 
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to parents. 

• Schools should use Chapter 1 and other resources to pay parents* expenses for 
attending school meetings or for attending regional and national training sessions, 
and to pay teachers for home visits after school hours. 

• Schools must provide Chapter 1 professional development for staff, which 
includes msrainrd attention to family-school interactions, with special focus on 
maximi2ing the engagement and strengths of culturally and linguistically diverse 
populations to participate and contribute. 

The Panel recommends that Chapter 1 provide new, supplementary mechanisms to 
support parental involvement which do not rely exclusively on schools and districts to provide 
training. There are two options: 

1. To encourage districts and schools to contrshct with nonprofit, community-based 
organizaiions chosen by parents to help them understand the goals of Chapter 1 
for their children and to assess the performance of their own children, as well as 
that of the entire school; and 

2. To fund parental assistance centers, similar to those for the parents of disabled 
situdents, in each state %vith a separate line item in the Chapter 1 appropriations. 

RffCftmrnfl^*^*"" ^ ^ • Pay for coordination of services to students. 

In Of4er to succeed in schooi, all children in a Chapter 1 school must have access to 
health and social servkes. Those seryices might be delivered at the school or linked to off-site 
but QCccssibU health clinics and social service agencies. Chapter I would not pay for these 
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to parents. 



• Schools should use Chapter 1 and other resources to pay parents* expenses for 
attending school meetings or for attending regional and national training sessions, 
and to pay teachers for home visits after school hours. 

• Schools must provide Chapter 1 professional development for staff, which 
includes sustained attention to family-school interactions, with special focus on 
maximizing the engagement and strengths of culturally and linguistically diverse 
populations to participate and contribute. 

The Panel recommends that Chapter I provide new, supplementary mechanisms to 
support parental involvement whi:h do not rely exclusively on schools and districts to provide 
training. There are two options: 

1 . To encourage districts and schools to contract with nonprofit, community-based 
organizations chosen by parents to help them understand the goals of Chapter 1 
for their children and to assess the performance of their own children, as well as 
that of the entire school; and 

2. To fund parental assistance centers, similar to those for the parents of disabled 
students, in each state with a separate line item in the Chapter 1 appropriations. 

Recommendat ion No. 11: Pay for coordination of services to students. 

In order to succeed in school, all children in a Chapter J school must have access to 
health and social services. Those services might be delivered at the school or linked to off-site 
but accessible health clinics and social service agencies. Chapter J would not pay for these 
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services but coM payjbr (heir coordinatiotu 

It is a maxim that healthy children from healthy families leam better than children who 
have health problems. Student health problems can be severe in high-poverty neighborhoods. 
Many children and their fiunilies are eligible for and require the assistance of other federal, 
state, or pcivalely funded programs but fall through the cracks because they are not aware of or 
have no access to multiple-service providers. The job of helping students and parents locate the 
services they need often fiUls to teachers and the principal. 

Children and parents have easier access to health and social services if those services are 
in one location, and schools are often the easiest place for families to reach. Moreover, multiple 
services at a single site can encourage collaboration by using a common intake, assessment, and 
information system, lo that numerous services can be coordinated to reinforce one another. 

New legislation should encourage the use of Chapter 1 funds to start collaboration among 
children's services at Chapter 1 schoolwide project sites. Chapter 1 funds could "glue" multiple 
services together. For example, a coordinator funded by Chapter 1 in each eligible school (or 
one for a small district) could assure that: 

• Mcdicaid-^gible children receive Early and Periodic Screening, 
Diagnosis, and Treatment (EPSDT); 

• all children are immunized and screened for lead poisoning; 

• parents arc directed to early childhood services, day-care programs 
for very young children, before- and aftcrschool programs, 
tutoring services, job referral agencies, shelters, family crisis 
centers, or other social services; 
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• parents get hdp in applying for various services; 

• all children are attending schooi; and 

• professional, college student, or volunteer services are used to the 
fullest extent. 

Parents must be involved from the beginning in planning and implementing a coordinated 
service approach, so that they feel as if they have some control over decisions being made on 
behalf of themselves and their children. In this way, parents are more likely to use the available 
services and to encourage other parents to do the same. Teachers also must be consulted and 
involved, so that they know how to make referrals and in turn learn what services a child has 
received. 

V. Special Chapter 1 Programs 

The Panel has two recommendations to improve the equitability and effectiveness of 
Chapter 1 services for students in nonpublic schools and to improve services for migrants by 
focusing on truly migratory children: 

Recommendatjon No. MaV e services for private school children more eouitable and 
effective. 

In 1965 Title I struck a compromise whereby state and local authorities were to act as 
"public trustees" to ensure that educationally disadvantaged students attending private and 
sectarian schools located in Title I public school attendance areas received services on an 
equitable basis. This goal was accomplished primarily by having Chapter 1 teachers serve 
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students on the premises of religiously controlled schools. In 1985 the Supreme Court decision 
in A&uila[ V. EfiUon held this practice to be unconstitutional. 

The Felton decision has created substantial logistical and educational problems in 
delivering Chapter 1 services to eligible children in nonpublic schools. The prohibition against 
direct teacher instruction on sectarian school premises has led to the provision of Chapter 1 
services in mobile vans parked near private schools, in portable classroom on neutral sites, in 
the public schools from which parents may have withdrawn their children, and through 
computer-assisted instruction in private schools with no instructional personnel present. 

Private school participation fell precipitously after EeUODl- Congress provided capital 
expense funds beginning with the 1988 reauthorization to allow school districts to purchase or 
lease inobile vans. Over and above capital expense funding, millions of dollars were used to 
purchase and install computer hardware and software in private schools. Private school 
participation has increased but not to pre- Felton levels. 

The private school community believes that the EcUofl decision has had the effect of 
converting "public trusteeship" into "public control." States and local school systems have, in 
the view of private school officials, controlled the types of services and delivery, often dictating 
options that privatr. school officials and parents judge to be inequitable and ineffective. Vans 
parked on street corners pose safety problems for children. Traveling to off-site locations 
disrupts school schedules and takes away from instructional time. Communication between 
private school educators and Chapter 1 instructors in off-site vans and portable classrooms in 
problematic-ineffective at best and nonexistent at worst. Consequently, there is little 
congnience with the regular instructional program. 
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Computer-assuted instruction has been a boon to computer and software vendors but not 
necessarUy to students in nonpublic schools. Students work at computer terminals under the 
supervision of noninstructional technicians who maintain order and ensure that the computers 
are functioning. Student woric may be monitored by a Chapter 1 teacher in a central location 
or in a nnobile van outside the school, but not side-by-side as the student progresses through the 
lesson. Computer malfunctions result in lost instructional time. 

Fuithennoce, computer-assisted instruction is not judged to be particularly educationally 
effective. It is designed chiefly for drill on basic sldlls, tlicreby denying private school children 
thinking, comprehension, and problem-sdving practice. Computer-assisted in^^wtion has 
become an administrativdy convenient way to deliver Chapter 1 services in compliance with 
Felton and to boos? participation rates, but it has not provided the enhanced educational 
improvement contemplated by the 19S8 amendments. 

There are sevcnU options for providing equitable and high-quality educational sendees 
to private school students: 

• The content of computer software could be substantially upgraded to include 
higher-order thinking skills. Such programs do exist although they are not 
generally available. 

• Better and mote frequent coordination between public and private school officials 
would help retolve some frustrations on both sides. Much greater use could be 
made of video-teleconferencing through the fe4enlly funded Star Schools 
Network. 

• Some tfa tr* and Puerto Rico have used third-party contracts under which the 
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private school program is in effect contracted out to a private company, which 



then provides direct teacher instruction in a neutral site. In the view of the 



private school community, this third-parly contractor option could be used more 



extensively than it now is. 



These options, however, require public school authorities to be held responsible for the 
delivery of equitable and educationally effective services. That is what "public trusteeship" 
means. Improving the quality of instruction, as measured by student improvement, is just as 
important as increasing the numbers of eligible children served. Public school officials should 
not dictate to private schools the delivery of seoices. Greater consultation with private school 
authorities about the most educationally and cost-effective methods of delivery should improve 
services. 

Upon a showing by private school officials that a local education agency has failed to 
provide equitable and effective educational services, the state or the U.S. Department of 
Education should require changing the Chapter 1 program for private schools to meet the needs 
of students for instruction in basic and advanced skills. If third-party contractors or some other 
technology or configuration of services can meet these needs in a more cost- effective manner, 
the program ought to be changed accoroingly. Local public school authorities should not be able 
to veto the use of third-party contractors, or indeed any single method of delivering services, 
unless they can prove that the present program meets the requirements of the law in the most 
cost-effective way. What best serves the educational needs of Chapter 1 eligible private school 
students should be the test. 
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Pi^oomiTWHiHartfin ffft IV Improve aid to truly miyralcrv children. The OtapUr 1 Migrant 
Education Program (MEP) should be restructured so that it more effectively serves students who 
are truty migratory. The regular Chapter I program, especiaUy schootwide projects, should 
include the children df formerly migratory agricultural workers and fishers who have 'sealed 
out' in local school districts. 

Chapter 1 provides S30S million for direct instnictioful or support services to 
^ipproximately 60 percent of the 597,CXX) children of migratory workers in agriculture and 
fishing, who are the most vulnerable of America's poor children. In addition to living in 
poverty, these children suffer from a Uck of proficiency in English, disrupted schooling, cultural 
isolation, and, in some instances, their status as undocumented workers admitted to the United 
States specifically to harvest agricultural produce. 

Since its creation in 1966, the Chapter 1 MBP has provided invaluable instructional and 
support services to migratory children and their families during the regular school year and the 
summer. Migrant programs have a direct relationship wiUi, and serve as advocates for, 
migratory families and their children. Through its positive relationship with migratory parents, 
the Chapter 1 MBP sets an example for many regular Chapter 1 programs. 

The legislation defines migratory children eligible for services under the Chapter 1 MEP 
as "currently" migratory (those who have nwvcd within the previous 12 months) and "formerly" 
migratory (those who have moved within less than five years). Forty-seven percent of the 
children so identified arc "currently" migratory; the other 53 percent have "settled out" and arc 
regularly enrolled in local school systems. 
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Of the 597,000 potentially eligible migratory children in the 1989-90 school year, 62 
pcrccnt-371,000~actually received Chapter 1 MEP services during the regular term. While 
federal policy gives priority for services to the currently migratory students, state-reported data 
indicate that fewer currently migratory studenu arc served than formerly migratory ones 



In the summer term of 1990, 21 percent of both currently and formerly migratory 
students were served. This means that most of the students receiving services during the 
summer are formerly migratory students. Research demonstrates U)at those who are currently 
migratory are at somewhat greater risk of educational failure than those who have been settled 
out for longer than a year or two, and that the proportion of children who are especially needy 
declines over time once they slop migrating. 

The Panel has two overriding concerns about this valuable program: 

1. Why does the MEP--a federal program for migratory children-mostly serve 
students who should be the responsibility of stale and local governments? 

2. Why docs the MEP place a premium on recruiting formerly migratory who are 
easier to identify, for purposes of securing scarce federal dollars, while many 
currently migratory students arc not served at all or receive minimal services? 

Who Is Responsible? 

The special educational needs of migratory students are often treated as the primary or 
exclusive responsibility of the Chapter 1 MEP. Although the MEP was designed as a 
supplementary program, one to be used only as a last resort in meeting the unique and special 



(162,000 versus 209,000) in the regular term. 
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needs of these children, the MEP is often used is t progiaro of first rrsort. More than half (53 
percent) of the mii^ntocy diildren listed on the national computerized database, the Migrant 
Student Recoid Transfer System (MSRTS), and enrolled in ichool, as defined by the law, have 
not had a "qualifyins move* witfiin a year and should be considered the responsibility of the 
states and local public icfaools. In addition, almost a third of the currendy migratory students 
in regular school year programs and one-quarter of those in summer programs have migrated 
within a state and not fiom one state to another. 

There are a larf e number of migratory diildren whose special educational needs are not 
being met by any other supplementary program to which they may be entitled as a matter of law. 
The Chapter 1 MEP is the only source of supplementary education services for 71 percent of 
migratory chUdren during the regular school year. The only other significant source of 
instructional assistance is the regular Chapter 1 program, which serves about one-quarter of the 
migratory students enroUed during the regular school year. Other migratory children do not 
receive services either because they have missed the date for the test that determines eligibility 
Of because they are enroUed in a school or in a gmde that does not receive Chapter 1 regular 
program funds. 

Program staff recruit and kScAdfy eligible migratory children for the purpose of 
i^Hermining how much federal money a proje^ receive 
services. Projects and states compete with each odwr for linUled fedeial doU^ Tokeeptrack 
of the childttn who lie counted, $S nullion is spent on the MSRTS. In addition, as many as 
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1 ,000 people are employed in state and local agencies to enter and letrieve data. 

Congress authorized the MSRTS in 1974 to faciliute the transfer of pertinent student 
infomution from one school and district to another as children moved with their parents from 
one field or orchard to another. Whatever the original justification for this computer network, 
the majority of studenu receiving special help do not migrate during the school year. For those 
who arc currently migratory, MSRTS is no longer the primary method of transferring student 
records. School systems exchange information about migratory students the same way they do 
for all studcnts-by mail, telephone, and fax. 

Research shows that the prinwry use of the MSRTS is to document program eligibility 
and migratory status, on the basis of which federal funds arc allocated among migrant education 
projects and demographic information is provided for state plans. 

For this most needy population, the Chapter 1 MEP should be converted into a formula 
state grant program based on counts of migratory workers, and it should serve all currently 
migratory children during both the r^ular school year and the summer as a supplement to the 
regular Chapter 1 program. The special educational needs of formerly migratory children should 
be met by the regular Chapter 1 program in the school term and by the MEP in the summer for 
up to five yean. All currently migratory children and those who have migrated within two or 
three years should be autonriatically assessed for eligibility and provided appropriate services 
within the regular Chapter 1 program just as non migratory children are, regardless of whether 
the regular program serves those children's grade and school. Both currently and formerly 
migratory children should be served by federal and state bilingual and other special education 
programs for which they may be entitled. 
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The congressonaUy mandated National Commission on Migrant Education has made a 
number of recommendatkmi to upgrade the technical capacity of the computer network, 
including installing more terminals in schools. In light of the severe educational needs of this 
population and the lack of services to so many migratory children, the $8 million in direct 
expenditures and personnel salaries could be spent instead on a migrant teacher corps. Teachers, 
student records and educational materials would travel with migratory families providing a 
continuity of instruction and referral to health and social services. 
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STATEMENT OF IRIS ROTBERG, SENIOR SOCIAL SCIENTIST, 
RAND INSTITUTE ON EDUCATION AND TRAIflING, WASHING- 
TON, DC 

Dr. RoTBERG. Thank you, Mr. Miller and members of the subcom- 
mittee. I appreciate the opportunity to discuss with you the study 
of Chapter 1 that I directed at RAND in consultation with staff of 
this committee. 

First, I would like to introduce Dr. Robert Roll, who is the direc- 
tor of RAND's Washington office and Dr. Stephen Barro of SMB 
Economic Research, who conducted some of the school finance 
analyses included in our report. 

I will begin by summarizing the major conclusions of the study 
and then discuss our recommendations. I have also submitted more 
detailed testimony for the record. 

First, Chapter 1 money goes to almost three-fourths of elementa- 
ry schools and more than a third of the country's secondary 
schools. It supports almost any kind of reasonable education inter- 
vention. It serves millions of children, particularly by providing re- 
medial instruction. It benefits many of those it serves. 

Second, the program has virtually no impact on overall school 
quality. It has not kept up with the needs either in poor inner-city 
or in rural schools. As designed, it cannot lead to fundamental 
schoolwide improvements. It cannot significantly advance the over- 
all quality of education in poor communities. This is because the 
amount of funding is small in relation to overall education expend- 
itures and because the funds are widely disbursed. For example, 
Chapter 1 funds go to almost half of the elementary schools in the 
country with as few as 10 percent poor children. This money is 
spread too thin. 

Third, public school expenditures vary tremendouslv among 
States, districts in a State, and schools in a district. Chapter 1 does 
not make a dent in the difference. Less money is devoted to the 
education of many Chapter 1 participants, even after the addition 
of Chapter 1 funds, than is devoted to the education of other chil- 
dren across the Nation. Some districts spend more than twice as 
much as other districts within the same State. 

A judge in a school finance case put it this way: ''If money is in- 
adequate to improve education, the residents of poor districts 
should at least have an equal opportunity to be disappointed by its 
failure.'* 

Fourth, large inequalities in education resources occur within 
school districts as well as among districts and States. Some schools 
have half the resources of other schools within the same district. 
On average, those schools with high proportions of low-income and 
minority students receive less money. 

The study recommends three basic changes. 

First, increase Chapter 1 funding for the Nation's lowest income 
school districte and schools. Concentrate the funds. Merge the 
present Bas'c Grant and Concentration Grant formulas into a 
single weighted formula that provides more money per poor child 
as the concentration of poor children in a district increases. Pro- 
vide the money to States rather than to counties. States, in turn, 
would distribute it under the new formula. Require a similar 
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weighting to ensure that the funds go to the poorer schools vrithin 
a school district. 

Under the formula we propose, almost all districts currently eli- 
gible for Chapter 1 would continue to receive some funding. In 
practice, the level of that funding in a district would depend on the 
combined effects of, first, the overall Chapter 1 appropriations and, 
second, the degree of weighting for low-income dijstricts built into 
the formula. Regardless of the overall level of Chapter 1 appropria- 
tions, however, we strongly recommend the use of a formula 
weighted by concentration of poor children. 

Our second recommendation is to formulate how Chapter 1 funds 
are used in a school. If sufficient Chapter 1 funding is available, we 
propose that the funds go to encourage schoolwide improvement for 
the broad range of low-income children in the designated schools. 
This change could dramatically improve education^ opportimities 
for the lowest income children. The purpose is to provide the 
poorer schools with the resources needed to make comprehensive 
changes in their educational offerings. 

I would like to emphasize, however, that if the current, limited 
Chapter 1 resources went into a school's overall budget, many chil- 
dren now receiving services would probably lose them — whUe the 
overall quality of the education program could not improve notice- 
ably. It is hardly meaningful to recommend schoolwide projcK^ts in 
a school that receives only enough Chapter 1 funds to support one 
aide or a part-time teacher. If a school does not have sufficient re- 
sources, it would be better to let the ciiildren continue to receive 
supplemental services in most cases. 

Our third recommendation relates to what we believe is one of 
the greatest problems in U.S. public education — ^the large disparity 
in expenditures across school districts. 

One option for addressing this disparity is to use the Chapter 2 
Block Grant program as the basis for a system of fiscal incentives 
to encourage States to narrow the expenditure differential between 
rich and poor school districts. It appeai-s feasible, with available 
data, to assess both the potential effectiveness of incentiven for 
equity and the likely distribution of the proposed incentive grants 
among States. 

We strongly recommend, however, that Chapter 1 should not be 
used for this purpose. First, some States would turn down the 
Chapter 1 funds because they simply do not have the resources to 
increase expenditures to poor districts. 

Second, Chapter 1 participants, already harmed by unevenly dis- 
tributed education expenditures, would be further harmed if Feder- 
al funds were withdrawn. 

We also conclude that Federal requirements for Chapter 1 test- 
ing should be eliminated. Chapter 1 students have plenty of other 
tests routinely given to all students in their school districts. The 
Chapter 1 test requirements are costly; they have negative conse- 
quences for the students — rote learning, puUout programs, track- 
ing and the rest — and they provide little useful information. 

ITiese findings also apply to recent proposals to increase Chapter 
1 accountability requirements as a trade-off for reducing other reg- 
ulations. The reality is, we do not know how to do that without 
continuing to incur the adverse consequences of current testing 
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practices. Better measures — for example performance assessments, 
essay exams, portfolio assessments — do not yet exist for account- 
ability purposes nationwide and are unlikely to be available in the 
near future. 

Instead of Federal requirements for Chapter 1 testing, a system 
is needed to encourage accountability and better information at the 
local level. School districts should be encouraged to use far broader 
measures of student performance, for example, grades, attendance, 
promotions, and dropout and graduation rates, as well as informa- 
tion about the responsiveness of the school education program to 
the identified needs and problems. 

I would like to conclude by noting that the environment for 
Chapter 1 today is far more challenging than the problems for 
which the program was initially designed. The numbera of poor 
children have increased substantially. In recent years, several pro- 
posals — including the restructuring of schools, the establishment of 
national standards in testing, and the use of vouchers — have been 
put forward as the reforms needed to strengthen the Nation's edu- 
cation system. These proposals do not begin to address either the 
severe problems of poverty in the inner-city and rural schools or 
the serious under funding of these schools. 

Constance Cla5rton, Superintendent of the Philadelphia Public 
Schools, summarized it this way in a paper she wrote for the 
RAND study: "We must face every day the realities of the unequal 
hand dealt to our children and to our schools." 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Rotberg follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subco^onitte*:: Thamk you for the 
opportunity to discuss with you the stucjy of Chapter 1 that I directed 
at RAjND in consultation with staff of this coimittee. 

First, however, I would like to introduce two colleag^ies who are 
here today: Dr. C. Robert Roll, Jr., Director of RAND's Washington 
Office, and Dr. Stephen M. Barro, SMB Economic Research, Inc., who 
conducted some of the school finance analyses included in our report. 

I will begin by suimarizing the major conclusions of the study, and 
then discuss our recommendations. I have also submitted more detailed 
testijnony for the record. 

1. Chapter 1 money goes to almost three-fourths of all elementary 
schools and more than a third of the country's secondary schools. It 
supports almost any kind of reasonable education intervention, it 
serves millions of children, particularly by providing remedial 
instruction. It benefits many of those it serves. 

2. The program has virtually no impact on overall school quality. 
It has not kept up with the need'j either in poor inner-city or in rural 
schools. As designed, it cannot lead to fundamental schoolwide 
iraprovements . It cannot significantly advance the overall quality of 
education in poor conrounities. This is because the amount of funding is 
small in relation to overall education expenditures, and because the 
funds are widely dispersed. Indeed, chapter 1 funds go to almost half 
of the eleinentary schools in the country with as few as 10 percent poor 
children. This money is spread too thin. 

3. Public school expenditures vary tremendously among states, 
districts in t. state, and schools in a district. Chapter 1 does not 
make a dent in the difference. Less money is devoted to the education 
of many Chapter 1 participants, even after the addition of Chapter 1 
funds, than is devoted to the education of other children across the 
nation. For example, in Illinois, school districts spend between 
roughly $2400 and $8300 per student. The 100 poorest districts in Texas 
spend an average of just undei: $3000 per student. The 100 wealthiest 
districts, however, spend an average of about $7200. A judge in a 
school finance case put it this way: 'If money is inadequate to in^jrove 
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edacation, the residents of poor districts should at least have an equal 
opportunity to be disappointed by its failure.' 

4. Large inequalities in education resources occur within school 
districts, as well as anong districts and states. Seme schools have 
half the resources of other schools in the same district. On average, 
those schools with high proportions of low- income and minority students 
receive less money. 

Our study recofnoends three basic changes : 

First, increase Chapter 1 funding for the nation's lowest-incoBM 
school districts and schools. Concentrate the funds. Merge the present 
Basic Grant and Concentration Grant fomulas into a single weighted 
formula that provides more Skoney per poor child as the concentration of 
poor children in a district increases. Provide the money to states 
(rather than to counties); states, in turn, would distribute it under 
the new forvula. Require a similar weighting to eneure that the funds 
go to the poorer schools within a school district. 

Under the pressed formula, almost all districts currently eligible 
for Chapter 1 would continue to receive some funding. In practice, the 
level of funding in a district %#ould depend on the combined effects of 
(1) the overall Chapter 1 appropriations, and (2) the degree of 
weighting for low-income districts built into the formula. Regardless 
of the overall level of Chapter 1 appropriations, however, we strongly 
recomnend the use of a formula %Mighted by concentration of poor 
children. 

Our second recommendation is to reformulate how Chapter 1 funds ere 
used in a school. If sufficient Chapter 1 funding is available, %m 
propose that the funds go to encaurac>3 schoolwide isv>rovement for the 
broad range of J rtw- income children in the designated schools, lliie 
change could drsMtically ii^>rove educational opportunities for the most 
disadvantaged children. The purpoee is to provide the poorer schools 
with the resources needed to maXe cos(>rehensive changes in their 
educational offerings. 

A combination of poverty, imigration, weak local economies, and 
program fragmentation have rendered many schools incapable of serving 
the majority of their students, we cannot argue either that students 
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need 'just a little extra,' or that only a small minority of students 
suffers ftfora selective neglect. Almost all of these students need help. 
Yet, Chapter 1 reaches relatively few of these students, aind only in 
narrow instructional areas. The point is that some schools are so 
pervasively inadequate and underfunded that they need basic reform, not 
the addition of a few services at the margin. 

I would like to emphasize, however, that if the current, liiiited 
Chapter 1 resources went into a school's overall budget, many children 
now receiving special services would probably lose them — while the 
overall quality of the education program would not inprove noticeably. 
It is hardly meaningful to recooncnd schoolwide projects in a school 
that receives only enough Chapter 1 funds to support (as is often the 
case) one aide or a part-time teacher. If a school does not have 
sufficient resources, it %^ould be better to let children continue to 
receive supplemental services. 

Our third recoinnendation relates to what we believe j.s one of the 
greatest problems in U.S. public education — the large disparity in 
expenditures across school districts. One option for addressing this 
disparity is to use the Chapter 2 Block Grant program as the base for a 
system of fiscal incentives to encourage states to narrow the 
expenditure differential between rich and poor school districts. It 
appears feasible, with available data, to assess both the potential 
effectiveness of incentives for equity and the likely distribution of 
the proposed incentive grants emong states. 

Wc strongly recomnend against using Chapter 1 for this purpose. 
First, some states would turn down the Chapter 1 funds because they 
simply do not have the resources to increase expenditures to poor 
districts, second. Chapter 1 participants, already harmed by unevenly 
distributed education expenditures, would be further harmed if federal 
funds were withdravm. 

We also conclude that federal requirements for Chapter 1 testing 
should be eliminated. Chapter 1 students have plenty of other tests 
routinely given to all students in their school districts. The Chapter 
1 test requirements are costly; they have negative consequences for the 
students — rote learning, pullout programs, tracking, and the rest*--«nd 
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th«y provide little useful infonnation. They tell us only what we 
already know — the effects of Inadequate resources and poverty on the 
learning experience. 

Ihstead of federal requirements fo'' Chapter 1 testing, a system is 
needed to encourage accountability at the local level. School districts 
should be encouraged to use far broader neasures of student performance, 
for exan^le, grades, attendance, promotions, and dropout and graduation 
rates, as well as information about the responsiveness of the school's 
education program to the identified needs and problemft. 

A concluding point: The environment for Chapter 1 today is far 
more challenging than the problems for which the program was originally 
designed. The numbers of poor children have increased subetantially . 
In recent years, several proposals --including the 'rest rue txiring* of 
schools, the establishment of national standards and testing, and the 
use of vouchers — have been put forward as the reforms needed to 
strengthen the nation's education system. These prc^sals do not begin 
to address either the severe problems of poverty in our inner-city and 
rural schools or the serio.is underfunding of these schools. 

Constance Clayton, su^ srintendent of the Philadelphia Public 
Schools, sunmarized it this way in a paper written for the RAND study: 
*we must face every day the realities of the unequal hand dealt to our 
children and to our schools.* 

Thank you. 
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Mr. Chairman and MMnbars of tha Sul i i.nlttaar Thank you for tha 
opportunity to discuss with you tha atudy of Chaptar 1 that I diractad 
at RAND. Tha study focus as on fadaral policy <^tions to lioprova 
aducation in lowincooka araas of tha Unit ad St at as; it was conductad in 
consultation with staff of this Coaniittaa. Today, I will prasant a 
statamant that I hava praparad jointly with Jaaas J. Harvay, Prasidant 
of Jainas Harvay and Assoclatas, who coauthorad RAND's raport. In 
e»ddition, parts of tha discussion of school financa issuas ara drawn 
fron analysas by Staphan N. Barro, SMB Kcono«ic Rasaarch, Inc. 

I will bagin by sat ting tha contaxt for Chaptar 1, and than 
suBnariza tha major conclusions and racoaoandations of tha study. 

Tha Unitad Statas facas tha difficult challanga of improving tha 
aducation of studants froai low-incona familias. Bacausa family IncoM, 
family aducation laval, and studant aducational achiavauant ara closaly 
corralatcd, low-incoaw childran of tan faca a doubla handicap: Thay hava 
graatar naada than mora affluant childran, yat thay attand schools with 
substantially lass rasourcas. 

Based on thasa broad cons idarat ions, tha RAND Institute on 
Education and Training, in consultation with tha Cocnnitt aa on Education 
and Labor, undartoolc a cocoprahans iva analysis of fadaral policy options 
to inprova aducation in low-incoma araas. Tha analysis focusas on 
Chaptar 1 of tha Elenantary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, tha 
nation's $6.1 billion program for assisting "disadvantaged* students in 
primary and secondary schools. After a quarter-century of experience 
with Chapter 1, it is a particularly appropriate time to review its 
accooplishr ^nts and problems and to assess options for strengthening the 
program while maintaining its concentration on the education of 
disadvantaged students . 

The RAND study considered a broad array of questions. For example, 
can Chapter 1, as currently financed, respond to recent increases in the 
incidence of poverty? What new possibilities for program improvement 
* would emerge if federal funding for the aducation of disadvantaged 
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■tud«nts incr«atted substantially? What ar« th« cons«qu«nc«s o£ 
altamativa approachaa £or distributing £unds and s«l«cting studsnta, 
and for incraasing tha laval of rasourcas avai labia to low-inconia school 
districts? Can fadaral funds ba usad as an incantiva to ancouraga 
graatar school financa aqualization? Is thara any raason to bsliava 
that low-incoma studants will banafit if tha focus of Chapter 1 changad 
from aupplawntal sarvicas to •schoolwida inprovaaant?* What ara ths 
affacts of currsnt Chaptar 1 tasting raquiranants? 

Shorn of its layislativa and ragulatory coaplaxity, Chaptar 1 is 
dasignad to do two thinga: (1) dalivar fadaral funds to local school 
districts and schoola rasponsibla for tha education of studants from 
low-incoma fsniliaa and (2) supplanant tha educational sarvicas provided 
in those districts to low-achieving students. 

School districts with ten or more children from families below the 
poverty level are eligible to receive Chapter 1 funds. Funding is 
directed by a formula that providee money to co\anties within each state 
based on the number of low-inco(ne children and state per pupil 
expenditures. Where school district and county boundaries do not 
coincide, the state divides county allocations of Chapter 1 funds (as 
determined by the incidence of poverty) among the districts. School 
districts then allocate funds to schools, based on poverty and 
achievement. Schools select eligible students not on income criteria, 
but on the baris of 'educational deprivation, ' normally determined by 
performance on standardized achievement tests or by teacher 
recoosnendations . 

As a result. Chapter 1, for the roost part, provides supplemental 
services to individually selected children within a achool. Typically 
funds are used for remedial reading and mathematics programs. Chapter 1 
funds also support such programs as coR^uter-ass.\sted instruction, 
English as a eecond language, the teaching of reasoning and problem 
solving, early childhood activities, health and nutrition services, 
counseling and social services, and eunnier activities. 

The RAND study draws on (1) a comprehensive review of existing 
evaluation data on Chapter 1, (2) invitad conmentaries by approximately 
* 100 policymakers, researchers, and educators (teachers, principals, and 
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administrators) daacribing tha atrangtha and shortcominga of Chaptar 1, 
and (3) a comiaaion*d atudy of £adar«X optiona for achool financa 
equalization. Tha atudy raport raviavni tha program 'a accocnplishmenta, 
aaaaaaaa tha atatua of Chaptar 1 today, and arguaa that it naada to ba 
fundamantally raahapad to laaat tha challangaa of toMorrow. 

lOJOR COHCL0SXOKi 

• Chaptar 1 aarraa ■illloiui of atuda&ta and tbouaanda of achool 
diatrlcta and aetaoola. 

Chaptar 1 focuaaa tha attention of aducatora on tha naada of 
disadvantaged children. It offers extra dollera that^ at the margin, 
permit financielly a trapped achoola to provide apecial eaaiatance for 
poor and diaadvantagad students. It providee etudents with supplemental 
basic skills instruction and, more recently, help in developing edvanced 
skills. It encourages evaluation of education prectice . While Chapter 
1 benefita many children, however, it affects the overall quality of 
education in low-income cocnunities only marginelly. The challenge is 
to improve the program without in the process weakening its current 
benefits to participating children. 

• Chapter 1, as curreatly funded, oaanot address the growing 
needs of low-ino€«e schools. 

Tha United States has changed in significant ways since Chapter 1 
was first enacted. The number of children in poverty has increased. 
One in five children under the age of 18 lives in poverty, including 44 
percent of African-American and 40 percent of Hispanic children. 

Perhaps the most striking demographic trend lies in the makeup of 
the American youth population. Thirty percent of all public school 
students today are members of a minority group, and this proportion is 
t expected to grow to 40 percent by the year 2010. On average, the 
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•nrollJMnt in th* 45 largMt urban ■chool district* im about 70 p«rc*nt 
minority. In racant y—xm, N«w York, Loa Angalaa, Chicago, and Miami 
toaathar hava anrollad naarly 100,000 naw atudanta aach y^r who ara 
aithar foraign bom or childran of iawigranta. Thaaa atudanta naad 
intanaifiad aarvicaa. 

Thirty parcant of childran in cantral citiaa liva balow tha povarty 
lina. TWanty-two parcant of childran in rural araaa ara poor, and thaaa 
araaa contain aoma of tha moat aavaraly impovariahad counti»a in tha 
nation. Hia praaauraa on a chool a hava incraaaad dramatically in racant 
yaara and ara likaly to intanaify atill furthar aa mora low-inccimi 
childran arriva at tha achoolhouaa door. At currant funding lavala, 
Chaptar 1 cannot raapond to tha aavara nav naada thaaa youngatara bring 
with tham to achool* 

BMavaa it ia ao bcoaAly dlatrllMta« matiomi4a« OM»tar 1 
caMOt yrerida tte arltieaX maaa af Mao«tt«aa ta maka a raal 
dif faramaa la Um «aality of ■iaoatiam ia tka pooraot 
■ iiMiittiaa amA aohaala. 

Bacauaa Chaptar 1 funda ara avai labia to any diatrict with tan or 
mora aligibla childran, tha funda ara apraad vary broadly. Thay go to 
90 parcant of tha nation* a achool diatricta (only vary amall diatricta 
or thoaa that chooaa not to hava Chaptar I programa ara axcludad) , and 
diatricta, in turn, anjoy wida latituda in dafining tha univaraa of 
aligibla achoola. Approximataly 71 parcant of tha nation* a alanantary 
achoola and 39 parcant of tha aaconcSary achoola racaiva Chaptar 1 funda. 
Almoat half of tha alamantary achoola in tha nation with fawar than 10 
parcant poor childran in thair atudant body racaiva Chaptar 1 funda. 

VlM law* imaqaalitiaa ia aftaaatiom ■ n ai l tag— a mna g atataa 



In many juriadictiona, larga diffarancaa in aducatioo asqpandituraa 
* axiat avan a/tar tt^ addition of Chaptar X funda. Tha aducatioo of Iom 



aad la«alitiaa« aram aftar adjaatiag far aaat 4if fatastiaXa/ 
oall iata qaaatiam thm aiqnplaaMital atacaatav af Cteytav 1. 
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incoMi, IcMf-achisving p«rticip«nt« in Chapter 1 ia oftsn «f«ll 
funded, £*d«ral aid notvithatAnding, than thm •ducation of childrsn In 
nMrby coMMinitiM and, ot courss, around tha nation. 

Chapter 1 waa daaignad to aupplaaant only in a local aanaa. It waa 
navar intandad to aquallia educational axpandituraa within atataa, lat 
alona acroaa atataa. Indaad, no fadaral rula ia violated if Chapter 1 
children in one dietrict raceiva, for exaaple, $800 par pupil in Chapter 
1 funda plue $4000 in etate and local funda, while non-Chapter 1 
children in neighboring dietricte receive $6000 in etate and locally 
funded eervicee. Nor ie any federal rule violated if one etate 'e 
regular etudante raceiva nore achicational eervicee than another etate *e 
Chapter 1 pupile. 

Theee inaqualitiee would not Matter eo auch if indivXduale coaf>atad 
acadMiicaXly and econcadcally only within their local coaaaunitiee, but 
that ie obviouely not the caee. Tba United Statee is a national 
economy, not a collection of ieoleted etete and local econoaiee. Yet, 
wealthy dietricte acroaa tha country often outepand their poorer 
neighbore in the ease etate by 250 to 300 percent. In Illinoie, echool 
dietricte epand between $2356 end $0286 par etudent. Itie 100 pooreet 
dietricte in Texae epend an average of $2978 per etudent, while the 100 
wealthieet epent an average of $7233. In the 1986-1987 echool year, the 
expandituree in Hieaieeippi ranged fron $1324 to $4018 par pupil. 

So«a etatee average about twice ae auch per pupil ae other etatee. 
In the lo%#eet-epanding etatee , coneiderably leee ie epent on all 
etudente, whether edvantagad or dieadvantaged. 

In other worda. Chapter 1 euppltMente only in e narrow, local 
aenee. It falle far abort of the procleimed goal of federal 
coopenaatory education policy, which ie to put disadvantaged children 
throughout the United Statee on a nore equal footing with their »ore 
advantaged paere. Inetaad of receiving extr , reaourcee that aiight help 
them catch up, many Chapter 1 pupile in poor and lower-epanding 
dietricte and etatee receive below averege reeourcee — even counting 
federal funda — and thue »ay fall further behind. 
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• Jmxgm iaaqu^liti— la •4«o«tiM rnmomxc— oo«cr vitkin mIwmI 

Chapter 1 regulations r*<;(uir« that tha laval of larvicai in Chaptar 
1 achoolB ba at laaat coapatabla to thoaa in non -Chaptar 1 achoola 
bafora tha addition of coa«>anBatory fund*. A district is conaidarad to 
hava nat tha raqulraManta if it has filad with tha atata a writtan 
aaauranca that it has aatabliahad and iMplanantad (1) a diatrictwida 
■alary achadula, (2) a policy to anaura aquivalanca aMong Bchoola in 
taachara, adainistratora, and auxiliary paraonnal, and (3) a policy to 
anaura aquivalanca aaong achocla in tha provlalon of curriculioi 
Mtariala and inatructional auppliaa. 

Raaaarch and achool financa avldanca auggaata, ho%favarr that larga 
Intradiatrict raaourca inaquitiaa axiat among achoola daapita thia 
co«|>ar«bility ragulation. For axaapla, data gatharad in connaction with 
tha Rodriguax va. Anton achool financa litigation in Loa Angalaa ahowad 
par pupil axpandituraa to ba alMoat twica aa high in aoata achoola aa in 
othara. Moraovar, whila par pupil axpandituraa varlad widaly avan for 
achoola with aimilar population charactariatica , achoola with hlghar 
than avaraga proportiona of Hiapanic atudanta (dafinad aa 15 parcant 
abova tha diatrict avvraga) racaivad, on avaraga, aignif icantly lowar 
lavala of raaourcaa. 

A larga part of tha gap ia account ad for by diffarancaa in 
taachara' axparianca and aducation which, in turn, datamina thair 
aalariaa. Wa know that nora of tan than not tha *baat' taachara, 
including axpariancad taachara offarad graatar choica in achool 
aaaign»anta bacauaa of thair aaniority, avoid hlgh-povarty achoola. Aa 
a raault, aiany low-incona and minority atudanta raraly ancountar tha 
baat-qualifiad and Mora axpariancad taachara, tha vary taachara likaly 
to naatar tha klnda of inatructional atratagiaa conaidarad affactiva for 
all atudanta. 

Ihaaa findinga ara aupportad by a 1991 Houaa of Rapraaantativaa 
study: Educational opportunitiaa diffar diatinctly batwaan waalthy and 
low'incoaa achoola. Tha atudy concluded that low-incoaa diatricta wara 
* laaa likaly to of far praachool child-davalopaant prograaM, »ora likaly 
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to mtxxft additional childran into individual clasBrooM, Boraly 
daficiant in counaaling and Bocii^l ■arvicaa, and likaly to hava aa 

many taachara with advancad dagrMs or to offar mm full a cusrriculua. 

• Ckaptar Maltipla yur p oaat--a» aMlgaMtloa aiaad at 

aBBlBtlB0 Inif Innnaa dlatrlotB vblla also proTldisg funda to 
wMltJiy dlatrlotB-*k9Ta produoad am aseaptloMlly dlCClc«lt 
ooaiblJMitloa of policy otojaotlTaai Ij^proriaa tha ovarall 
quality of adaoatioa im lov-iaoaaa iin—witia« «M.la raialng 
thm aolUaTMMttt oC tha lowaat-parfominflr atudaata la a larga 
prapostiott of tkm aatioa'a acdMola. 

Tlia Titla l/Chaptair 1 lagialation is baaad on a "racogrnition of tha 
apacial sducational naada of childran of low-incosa faailiaa and tha 
impact of concantratioaa of low-incoaM fa»iliaa on tha ability of local 
aducational aganciaa to provida aducational prograina which Mat auch 
naada." Ml low-incoaa childran, whatavar thair individual atrangtha or 
waaknaaaaa, hava apacial aducational naada that Many achool diatricta do 
not addraaa. Purthar, tha impact of larga concantrationa of low-incoma 
familiaa »aana that achool diatricta hava troubla Mating thaaa apacial 
naada . 

To addraaa thaaa naada, tha Chaptar 1 funding fomula drivaa fimda 
to tha diatrict, and norMally to tha achool, baaad on count a of low^ 
inccMM youngatara; onca tha achool racaivaa tha monay, howav*r, only 
youngatara daanad "adueationally daprivad* on tha baa la of achiavasant 
maaauraa ara aliglbla for Chaptar 1 aarvicaa . Thia raatriction, in 
turn, craataa aupplwaantal aarvicaa for a ralativaly atMll proportion of 
tha atudant body, avan In low-incoaM diatricta. 

Aa a practical mat tar, tha program nay hava lackad altamativaa. 
Givan tha diatraaaing ahortccaiinga in funding avai labia for Chaptar 1, 
aottia maana of rationing aarvicaa at tha achool laval waa inavitabla. In 
that light, tha rationing davlca of graatant aducational naad ia an 
appropriata aolution whan only a amall proportion of atudant a in aach 
achool can ba aarvad, givan tha laval of funding. 
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B^caUM funds ar« sprMd 00 broadly acroai itatas, dlitricti, and 
•choola and ara ■ration ad* by focuaing thav on tha lowaBt-achiaving 
tliildran in apacific achocli, tha naadiast BchcxjlB raraly hava tha 
rcaaourcaB raquir'jd to do much mora than provid* ra»adial baaic akilla 
prograna. Tha fund* carta inly ar'j not auHficiant to iiif)rova tha quality 
of aducation ganarally — for poor childran or for low-achiaving childran. 

For undaratandabla raasona (primarily financial), aa tha program 
haa davalopad it has com to ba undaratood aa aupplanantal aarvicas for, 
and only for, tha lowast-achiaving childran in coHwinitiaa throughout 
tha nation. Tha atudanta aarvad ara typically in tha bottom quartar of 
taatad achiavaaant. In Many atataa, tha avaraga achxavMaant laval of 
thaaa atudanta ia iu tha I5th-to-20th-parcantila ranga, and aany ara in 
tha bottom 10th parcantila. Mora than half tha Btudanta sarvad ara not 
poor, although nany conta from faniliaa with ralativaly low incoMaa. 

Chaptar 1 ia claarly providing aaaantial aarvicaa, and »any 
atudanta ara banafiting. Givan tha currant laval and diatribution of 
raaourcas, howavar, Chaptar 1 cannot laad to fundaaantal improvamanta in 
tha ovarall quality of aducation in low'inca«a conounitias. 



Tha raport raconmanda a naw thraa-part fadaral atratagy for maating 

tha naads of low-incoina studants: (1) incraasa Chaptar 1 funding for 
the nation's lowast-incooa achool districts and achools, (2) rafomulata 
Chaptar 1 to ancouraga fundamantal InprovaiMnta in tha quality of 
aducation aval labia to low-incoma childran of all achiavanant lava la, 
mnd (3) uaa a aaparata ganaral aid prograxa to provida incantivas for 
aqualizing ovarall funding within stataa. 

1. Znoraaaa Chaptar 1 funding for tba nation' a lovast-lnoosM 
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aoliool dlatrlcts and aehoola. 
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Th« cxi sting Chapter l*>ftinding Mchaniam sprMds th« availabl* 
fund* thinly and widaly, taking littla account of tha disproportionate 
•ducat ional problawa facad by diatricta with high concantrations of poor 
childran in thair acboola. Whila achool diatricta racaiva largar 
amount a of Chaptar 1 funding as thair nuMibmrm of low-incooa studants 
incraasa, districts with high concantrationa of low~incona studants do 
not racaiva largar allocationa par poor pupil. Tha proposad changas 
would altar thia pattam sharply by providing substantially graatar aid 
par low-incoiM child to tha placaa with tha aost savara povarty-ralatad 
problana. Itia kay alananta of tha raccanandation ara to: 

• Narga tha praaant Basic Grant and Concantration Grant foraulas 
into a singla foxiaula that allocataa HK>ra Chaptar 1 aid par 
low-incoata child to placas vrtiara tha parcantaga of low-incooa 
childran ia highar. 

'niis changa could ba accooiplishad by assigning diffarant waights 
for school districts basad on diffarant rangaa of povarty concantration, 
or calculating aach district's weighting factor according to a 
continuous sliding scale, the proposed fonmila ia designed so that 
almost all of the districts currently eligible for Chapter 1 would 
continue to receive eooia funding. In practice* the level of funding in 
a district would depend on the cocnbinad effects of (1) the overall 
Chapter 1 appropriations and (2) the degree of weighting for low-incocM 
districts built into the formula. We recoanend, however, that a formula 
weighted by concentration of poor children be ueed whatever the overall 
level of Chapter 1 appropriations. 

• Distribute fianda first to states and than to school districts 
within each state. 

Under the current formula. Chapter 1 funds are allocated to 
counties; states are responsible for allocating fimde to the districts 
within each county according to the number of poor children in each 
^dietrict. Retaining the county^level formula would make it difficult to 
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allocat* Chapter 1 funds •ffactivsly in relation to poverty 
concentration because countiss soiMtiJMs contain districts with widsly 
differing concsntrations of povsrty. Los Angslss County, for sxanpls, 
includes sxtr«n«ly wealthy dietricts like Beverly Hills and very poor« 
almost all-minority districts lik* CoiBpton. If Los Angeles County 
recsivsd an allocation of Chapter 1 funds bassd on its countywide 
average poverty rate« the poorest districts in the county would not 
recsivs aid coOMnsurate with their high poverty concentrations. 

* Require each school district to tilt ths within-district 
distribution of Chapter 1 resources strongly in favor of 
schools with high concentrations of low-incoow pupils. 

School districts ehould also givs priority to their highest -povsrty 
schools in allocating Chapter 1 resources. The objective is to incrsass 
substantially th« resource levels availaible to these schools so that 
thsy can fundamentally change their education program. To allocate 
funds to schools, districts could use a weighted formula comparable to 
that proposed for district allocations, giving extra weight to schools 
with high proportions of low-income childrsn. This formula could b« 
combinsd with the principle that Chapter 1 funds should be allocated 
only to echoole above a epecifisd povsrty thrsshold, for example, 20 
percent . 

We reccmmend also that school districte use only poverty criteria, 
rather than the current mix of poverty and achievement criteria, to 
allocate funds to echools. The uee of poverty criteri-& would eliminate 
current perverse incentives that increaee funds for echoole as nunb«re 
of low-achieving children increase, while decreasing funde for schools 
reporting achievement gains. 

Finally, in implementing the propoeed strategy, it is essential to 
ensure that the federal funds not replace what othsrwiss would have been 
spent. A strategy designed to provide sufficient resourcee to high- 
poverty schools becomes meaningless if thoee resources simply replace 
state and local expenditures. We recomnend, therefore, strengthening 
^ the comparability regulation so that it createe real resource equality 
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among tchool* b«for« th« addition of Chapter 1 funds. Such a 
r«quir«BMnt would incr«as« substantially ths total rssourcss available 
to ths lowsst-incocM schools. Ths currsnt variation in rsal dollar 
valus of ths assets in schools can vary by a factor of two. A large 
part of ths diCfersncs is caused by tsacher allocation: Ths nssdisst 
schof>ls usually gst ths tsachsrs with ths lowsst Isvsls of sxperisncs 
and education. Chapter 1 could prooote real comparability, for example, 
by requiring that the real dollar per pupil operating costs of schools 
must be equal (say, within 5 percent) before Chapter 1 funds are aade 
available. 

a. Kefotaulate Chapter 1 to eaooursge foBdensatal laiproreBeats la 
the qaeXity of eduoation «T«ilmble to lov-i&ooaM ohildrea oC 
•11 aohievesMBt lerels. 

If sufficient Chapter 1 funds are directed to low-incooe 
communities, the funds should be used to encourage schoolwide 
inprovenent for the broad range of low-incccoe children in the designated 
schools. The recoonendation is based on the evidence that low-, 
moderate-, and high-achieving children in schools with large 
concentrations of poor children have fewer educational opportunities 
than do children in more affluent schools. By reorienting Chapter 1 to 
serve the broad range of low- income children, and directing resources to 
meet that objective. Chapter 1 would have the potential to go beyond 
remedial basic skills instruction to provide significant improvements in 
the education provided to all low- income students, whatever their level 
of tested achievement. 

Under existing law. schools with an enrollment of 75 percent or 
more poor students are permitted to use Chapter 1 resources to make 
overall improvements in their education programs {Mchoolwidm projects) 
rather than limiting services to selected student e. Soom 2000 schools 
have implemented schoolwide projects to date, although more than 9000 
schools are eligible. Many of these echools currently do not have the 
level of resourcee required to make schoolwide projects a viable option. 
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V4hat Imvml of Chaptar 1 funding ia n««d*d to nuik* achoolwid* 
projacta a r«aliatic option in our poorest coamuniti«a? A funding l«val 
of approximately $9.5 billion would naka it poaaibla to provida a 
critical mkum of raaourcaa to achoola with an •nrollnMnt of 75 p«rcant 
or iaor« poor children, whila continuing to fund tha othar achoola at 
currant lavala. With a funding laval of $12.8 billion, achoolwida 
projacta could ba inplanantad in achoola with an anrollnant of 60 
parcant or mora poor childran— -that ia, in almoat ona-third of tha 
nation 'a Chaptar 1 achoola, or mora than 16,000 achoola. In many caaaa, 
howavar, tha propoaad ravanua incra«anta atill would not raiaa par pupil 
axpandituraa to tha laval of thoaa in affluant diatricta. Thay would 
navarthalaaa provida a raaliatic opportunity for participating achoola 
to maka fundamental aducational iai>rov«Mnta . 

Educational opportxmitiaa for tha moat diaadvantagad childran could 
Chang a dramatically. Kany mora achoola would hava tha raaourcaa naadad 
to maka cooprahanaiva, profound changaa in thair aducational offaringa, 
i.a., to ancouraga mora achoolwida projacta with mora monay bahind tham. 
Schoolwida projacta would alao addraaa tha concam that Chaptar 1 haa 
era at ad in aome achoola a "aacond ayatam* of education that tracka 
atudanta into apacial programs which aubatituta for tha inatruction that 
childran would racaiva in thair achool'a ragular inatructional program. 

Moreover, a combination of povarty, immigration, weak local 
economic baaea, and program fragmentation have randered many achoola 
incapable of aerving the majority of their atudenta. With dropout ratea 
exceeding 50 percent in aome achoola and a aerioua lack of reaources, it 
is hard to argue eithar that atudenta naed *juat a little extra,* or 
that a small minority of students suffers from selective neglect. 
Almost all of these studsnts need help. Yet, Chaptsr 1 reaches 
relatively few of these students, and only in narrow instructional 
areas . Some schools ars so pexvaaively inadequate and underfunded that 
they naed fundamental rsform, not the addition of a few services at the 
margin . 

But a blankst reconmendation for schoolwids projects, universally 
applied, responds no better to the divsrsity of individual school and 
^ student needs than the prevailing, nearly universal, practice of 
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discr«t« ••rvic*« for low~achi«ving studttnts in d««ignat*d schools. Th* 
•af>hasis on schoolwid* projects do«s not canes 1 ths ns*d for 
supplsBMntal instruction or individual tutoring for particular studsnts 
in son* schools. 

Indssd, Chaptsr 1 rssourcss should continus to focus on 
•uppl«m«ntal ssrvicss in schools that do not rscsivs sufficient funds to 
inipl«in«nt schoolwids projects. If ths currsnt llnitsd Chapter 1 
resources went into echools' overall budgets, stany children now 
receiving special services would be likely to lose then, while the 
overall quality of the educational program probably would not be 
noticeably improved. 

It is hardly meaningful to recoonend schoolwide projects in a 
school that receives only enough Chapter 1 funds to support (as is often 
the case) one aide or a part -tine teacher who hae tine to work only with 
children who score below the 15th or 20th percentile in reading. 
Educational choices are limited by funding — the question of the 
■optimum" Chapter 1 program (whether schoolwide projects or services to 
individually eelected students are the best approach) cannot be 
separated from the level amd allocation of resources. 

There is an argument, however, even if funding does not increase 
substantially, to permit schools with high poverty concentrations (say, 
above 65 or 70 percent) to inclement schoolwide projects. Firet, it may 
not be meaningful in these echools to limit Chapter 1 services to only a 
small proportion of the student body. Second, the educational program 
in some schools may suffer from fragmentation caused by multiple 
categorical programs. Permitting schoolwide projects in high*-poverty 
schools is a reasonable option. If we do so, however, it is important 
to be realistic about what we can — and cannot — accomplish. Permitting 
schoolwide projects is not the seune as funding them adequately; without 
sufficient resources, schoolwide projects are unlikely to translate into 
significant schoolwide improvement. 

3. Use a eeparate general aid prograa to proTlde incentlvee for 
equalising orerall funding within etatee. 
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Stats and local financial dlspiiritiaa obviously hindar tha 
achiavamant of fadaral goal a for tha aaucation of tha diaadvantag^d. A« 
a practical mattar, if tha goal of Chaptar 1 ia to giva tha typical 
aconooically diaadvantagad child in tearica graatar (hanca cc»i>«nMtozy) 
aducational raaourcaa than tha typical advantagad child, tha fadaral 
govamnant has to includa aoaM affort to aqualixa baaa axpandituraa . 

Ona option is to usa tha currant Chaptar 2 Block Grant Program, 
which is ssssntially ganaral aid to aducation, aa tha baaa for a syatan 
of fiscal incantivaa for fiacal aqualization within atataa. It appaara 
faaaibla, with availabla data, to coosidar tha ii^Hcationa of uaing 
Chaptar 2 to ancouraga acjualization, and to analyxa tha coat a and tha 
political and lagal contaxt for achool financa raform in aach at at a. 
That analyaia would provida tha baat baala for aaaaaaing both tha 
potantial af f activanaaa of incantivaa for aquity and tha likaly 
diatribution of tha propoaad incantlva grant a aMong stataa. 

It ia unraaliatic to axpact aaasiva initial ftmding for 
aqualization incantiva grant a, glvan tha currant fadaral daficit 
problams; howavar, an incantiva provial<Mi could ba phaaad In with 
relativaly modaat initial funding. For axanpla, batviraan $1 and $2 
billion in aqualization incantiva granta might ba diatributad initially, 
rising to parhapa thraa or four ti»aa that such ovar a parlod of yaara. 
A gradual phaaa-in ia actually a virtua in thia caaa, rathar than just a 
fiacal nacaaaity, aa it %#ould allow tuaa for atataa to taka tha 
difficult atapa nacaaaary to aqualiza thair syataaa bafora tha atakaa 
bacoma too high. 

Our analysia ahows that ganaral aid linkad to aqualization has a 
lot to raconnand it ovar using Chaptar 1 for tha aaM purpoaa. With 
ganaral aid, tha fadaral govammant would poaaaaa ganuina lavaraga in 
ancouraging intraatata aqualization. By diatrlbuting ganaral aid in 
aoounta linkad to intraatata aqualization, tha govammant could 
aimultanaoualy pronota aquity within atataa and provida raaourcaa for, 
aay, afforta to raiaa tha quality of achools. 

Although ganaral aid would not ba aarmarkad for particular 
purpoaaa, atataa could viaw it aa a fadaral contribution to tha coat of 
* aqualization. Horaovar, bacausa tha aid Mould ba unrastrlctad, stataa 
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would valu* Mch dollar of g«n«ral aid aora highly than a dollar of 
catagorical aid. Itia incantiva affa( par dollar %#ould ba 
corraapondingly strongar. Praad of cone am that diaadvantagad studants 
might ba advaraaly atZdJ**^, tha govarnaant could sat both tha atakas 
and tha dagraa of aqualizaticn n^ghar. In contrast, Chaptar 1 
participants, alraady hamad by unavanly diatributad basa axpandituraa, 
would auffar furthar if fadaral funds vara withdrawn. 

How affactiva sight fadaral gauaral aid ba in lavaling tha axisting 
intraatata disparitiaa in per pupil spanding? Claarly, tha anawar will 
vary atata by stata. In aona atataa, tha coat of aliainatlng larga 
intardistrict diaparitiaa is likaly to dwarf tha potantial fadaral 
rawards, randaring tha incantivaa inaffactiva. in auch caaaa, howavar, 
tha coat to tha fadaral gov^mmant could ba aoinimal, providad that tha 
formula ia dasignad to giva littla aid to inaquitabla atataa. In othar 
casas, fadaral aid nay tip tha balanca, inducing atataa that %«ould not 
hava don* ao otharwisa to adopt aajor school financa raforms. This 
outcoM ia particularly likaly whara othar praaauraa — political or 
judicial — ara alraady baing axartad in favor of achool financa aquity. 



This raport calla for fundaiaantal changas in dalivary »achauiaiiui 
for fadaral aducation sarvicas. Tha propoaad atratagy involvaa 
aubstantially incraasing funding for tha nation* a lowast-incocna 
diatricts and achools, tharaby facilitating tha adoption of achoolwida 
projacta focusad on vnriching th« aducational axparianca of low~incona 
children of all achiavamant lavala. 

If thasa changas ara to ba affactiva, a naw concapt of 
accountability in Chaptar 1 is alao raquirad. In a sansa, tha fadaral 
govarnnant naada to consider anaw tha parannial <2Uaation that has 
accocopaniad Chaptar 1 sinca 1965. How will wa know whathar what wa ara 
doing ia accooplishing anything? 
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Proffrca accountability in aducatioo waa alsoat an invantion of tha 
original Titl« I lagialatioo in lf65. «>a avaluation raquiraaant coon 
took on a lifa of its own, with t%«o distinct approachaa. 

Tha first was to conduct national avaluationa of Chaptar 1 aa w(»ll 
aa atudiaa that providad a Mora ganaral aanaa of tranda in tha aducav on 
of low-incoaM atudanta, including information about (1) raaourcaa and 
aducational prograMa in low-incoaM acboola and (2) atudant attainMant, 
including taat acoraa, gradaa, proaotico rataa« attandanca rata*, high 
school graduation, and collaga attandanca. Tha baat of thaaa atudiaa 
hava aarvad ua wall in tha paat and can ba axpactad to continua to 
provida aaaantial infonwation about tha af factivanaaa of Chaptar 1 in 
iaproving tha aducation of low-incoMa atudanta. 

Tha aacond approach involvad annual prograsa of achia v taia n t taating 
at tha local laval for purpoaaa of accountability. For raaaona 
daacribad balow, wa conclu&a that thia approach haa had advarsa 
consaquancaa and ahould ba raplacad fay accountability Mathoda that ara 
mora conaiotant with tha raforaulation of Chaptar 1 raooMMndad in thia 
raport . 

Chaptar 1 taating of atuda'rta currant ly paraaataa virtually avary 
aapact of tha program. Studanta ara taatad to datar«ina program 
aligibility and atudanta ara taatad at tha and of tha yaar to aaa how 
much thay hava laarnad. Policymakara hopa that tha mora thay hold 
■choola accountabla for tha taat acoraa of Chaptar 1 atudanta, tha nor a 
thair aducational prograjaa will iaprova. Inataad, tha prolifaration of 
taating haa lad to a divaraa aat of problaaa and nagativa incantivaa: 
(1) Chaptar 1 tasting ancouragaa tha taaching of a narrow aat of 
naaaurabla skills that of tan hava littls to do with what %m mat valua 
in aducation; (2) tsst scora changas frosi ysar to yaar, or from ona 
building to anothar, tsll us littls about tha quality of tha aducational 
progran; and (3) ths uss of tsst scoras for funds allocation oftsn 
rssults in punishoMnt for a job wall dona. 

According to ons arguiMnt, tssting can ba iaprovad by davaloping 
innovativs nsw tssts, oftsn callad "authantic tssta,* which would 
includs parfomancs assassMnts, sssay axana, and portfolio asssssMnts. 
* Littls attsntion is paid to how long it would taka to davslop tha tssts. 
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how mich th«y would coat, and whathar th«y would b« faaaibla to 
«(kftlniatar on a larga acala. "Authantic aaaaasaant" for all Chaptar 1 
achoola doaa not nov axiat and would ba axpanaiva to davalop and 
ateiniatar, although it sight ba uaaful for raaaarch or diagnoatic 
purpoaaa in individual achoola. 

Quita apart froM tha affacta of taating on individual atudanta and 
clffwaroGMr tha idaa that auch taata ahould ba aaployad mm triggara for 
achcol diatrict and stata intarvantion in poorly parfonaing achoola ia 
hard to juatify. Iha 1988 Hawkina-Staf ford aaandMnta addad naw 
proviaiona to ancouraga prograM iaprovtAant and graatar accountability. 
In ganaral, Chaptar 1 prograaa daaw a d to naad iaprovaaant ara thoaa in 
which aggragata achiavaaMnt acoraa of participating atudanta ahow aithar 
no changa or a daclina ovar tha couraa of a yaar. Diatricta ara 
raquirad to intarvana to upgrada parforvanca in auch achoola. Following 
diatrict intarvantion, atataa ara author izad to halp daaign and 
iaplamant joint atata>di«trict ixqprova»ant plana for achoola that 
continua to ahow no iKprovanant. 

Tha inharant unraliability of tha taata that datanaina tha naad for 
program inprovanant ia ravaalad by tha following: In tha nationally 
rapraaantativa Chaptar 1 Inplanantation Study^ about ona-half of 
idantifiad achoola "taatad out" of progran iatprovaaant in tha aacond 
yaar without Baking any changaa in thair Chaptar 1 prograna. Taat 
acoraa tand to fluctuata ao nuch fron yaar to yaar that sany achoola 
idAntifiad aa raquiring program IsiprovaMnt app^rantly did nothing but 
wait until tha naxt taating pariod, auccaaafully counting on taating out 
of tha raquirawanta. Thaaa findinga do not aiitigata tha iaportanca of 
diatrict or atata tachnical aaaiatanca to "failing* achoola; thay dOr 
howavar, point out tha iapracticality of mandating thia intarvantion 
nationwida baaad on taat acoraa. 

Tha avidanca, froai both raaaarch Cindinga and practical axparianca, 
auggaata that continuing fadaral taating raquiraoMnta nay do aora harm 
than good, niaaa findinga alao apply to racant propoaala to incraaaa 
Chaptar 1 accountability raquiraaMnta aa a tradaoff for raducing othar 
ragulationat Hia fact ia, wa do not yat know how to do that without 
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continuing to incur th« •dv«ra« coci««qu«nc«a of currant taating 
practicaa. 

In light of thm Abov*, wa r»cnaManil that fadaral raquirananta for 
Chaptar X taating — aithar for purposaa of accountability or for 
datarwining atudant or achool aligibility for prograM participation — ba 
aliminatad. Chaptar 1 atudanta ahould taka tha aana taata routinaly 
givan to other childran in thair acbool diatricta. Fadaral taating 
raquiraoMnta k.iould no longar driva tha aducational prograa in low- 
incoM achoola, ancouraga tha taaching of a narrow aat of akilla, or 
craata parvaraa incantivaa that puniah acboola for raiaiog achiavaawnt. 

But if taata, atanding alona, ara inaffactivai othar accountability 
Machaniaaia can ba craatad to ancouraga iaprovad parfomanca at tha local 
lavaX. Xn ra^lity, naithar tha fadaral govaruaant nor avan tha atataa, 
froai thair diatant vantaga pointa, can guarantaa local accountability. 
A ayata« ia naadad to ancouraga accountability at tha local laval. 
Stataa bacoaM raaponaibla for Moctitoring local procaduraa, providing 
tachnical aaaiatanca aa raquirad* and atappiog in, if nacaaaazy. 

Probably tha baat placa to a tart r a thinking accountability in 
Chaptar 1 can ba found in a radafinition of tha Prograv UvrovaMant 
previa iona . hm daacribad abova, thaaa proviaiona dapand alaoat 
axcluaivaly on atudant taating to idantify achoola potantially in naad 
of diatrict or atata intarvantion. PrograM laprovaaMnt ahould ba 
anandad to anconpaaa far broadar parfotmanca »aaauraa and atandarda. 
Thaaa might includa indicatora of atudant parfozvanca and prograaa, for 
axaapla, gradaa, attandanca, pronotioo, and dropout rataa, and 
inforwation about a achool 'a capacity for problav-idantif icatioo and 
raaolution, a a ahown by tha raaponaivanaaa of ita aducatiooal prograaa 
to tha idantifiad naada and problaaw. 

Chaptar 1 achoola could provida thia infoinaation to diatrict 
official a who would, in turn, raport to atata Chaptar 1 officiala. Tliia 
approach, coakbinad with a long-tarm focuaad raaaarch aganda, would 
aupply valuabla information to all of tha actora iavolvad with Chaptar 
1: Fadaral policywikara could draw oo tha rasulta of national 
avaluationa to gauga tha af factivanaaa of tha national affort; alactad 
* fadaral officiala %iould ba alartad to aignificant prograaa or problaM 
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in schools in thttir own constituanciss; stattt oCCicials %#ould hava 
■tatawida accaaa to district raports; school district ofCicials would 
hava Huch richar inCoraatlon on oparations in thair own Chaptar 1 
schools and tha problsMS that thaaa achoola Caca; and paranta .and 
coanunlty laadara would ba abla to judga how wall thair local achools 
wars doing. 

tXm TO ACT 

It ia tiaM to act on tha proniaa of iaproving tha aducation of low- 
incoM atudanta that tha fadaral 0ovam»ant first anunciatad in 19fi5 and 
to addraaa tha raal iaauaa involvad in providing a high-quality 
aducation in our pooraat o n — .i n itiaa, 

• Tha firat iaaua ia financial! Schoola aarving »any of thaaa 
atudanta naad Mora raaourcaa ganarally. 

• Tha aacond ia a aattar of focuat Padaral funds ahould ba 
diractad to tha araaa with tha laxgaat concantratioo of thaaa 
youngatara. 

• Tha third iaaua involvaa aducational and policy coharancat 
Chaptar 1 can play a auch »ora aignif icant rola in laproving 
aducation in our pooraat coawinitiaa. 

Tha baaic i>urpoaa of Chaptar 1 waa alwtya to provida raaourcaa to 
achoola sarving larga proportiooa of low-inca«a youngatara; it ahould ba 
raoriantad around tha naada of thaaa young paopla, not tumad upaida 
down at tha achool laval by comparing atudanta on taat raaulta bacauaa 
raaourcaa ara avai labia to aarva only a aaall proportion of tha atudsnt 
bo4y. 

anvirooMant for Chaptar 1 today ia far nora challanging than 
tha problaaa for which tha prograai waa originally daaignad. Tha nuaibara 
of poor children hava incraaaad aubatantially. in racant yaara, aavaral 
« proposals — including *raatructuring" achoola, vouchara, national 
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•t«ndard«, and national t««ting— hav* b«an put forward a« tha raforma 
naadad to itrangthan tha nation*! aducation ■yatam. Tha»a proposal* do 
not bagin to addra»» aithar tha lavara problama of povarty in our innar- 
city and rural ■chool* or tha lariou* undarfunding of tha«a •choola. 
Conntanca Clayton, Sup4rintandant of tha Philadalphia Public School*, 
auntnarizad it thi» way in a coitmantary praparad for tha RAND atudy: "Wa 
must faca avary day tha raalitia* of tha unaqual hand daalt to our 
childran and to our schools.* 
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Mr. Miller of California. Mrs. Lowry. 

STATEMENT OF ETHEL LOWRY, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF STATE COORDINATORS OF COMPENSATORY EDUCA- 
TION IISMARK. ND 

Ms. LovVRY. Chairman Miller and distinguished members of the 
subcommittee, I am Ethel Lowry, State coordiAator from North 
Dakota. I have experience as a reading consultant and a teacher in 
one-room rural schools, junior high and up to the university levels 
in both the United States and in Africa. I v^ant to point out the 
position of the National Association of State Coordinators of Com- 
pensatory Education. 

It is our position that Chapter 1, one, should reflect the national 
education goals; two, should capitalize on new and more effective 
assessment procedures; and, three, should relate to the current 
educational standards being developed in many States as part of 
their reform efforts. Chapter 1 cannot and should not be the sole 
force driving school reform. However, it must be an integral part of 
the systemic change. 

As the time for the reauthorization of Chapter 1 approached, the 
association determined that it would be beneficial to have the view 
from those actually providing assistance to the students. In 1988, 
the law required that each State convene a committee of practi- 
tioners comprised of administi-ators, teachers, parents, school board 
members, and others to serve as an advisory group to the State in 
matters pertaining to Chapter 1. In preparation, each State coordi- 
nator surveyed the committee to gather data on their thinking re- 
garding Chapter 1 issues and broader education issues. The survey 
contained 53 questions on a wide range of issues. Responses were 
received from 950 people in all of the States. 

I would like to highlight selected recommendations from the 
seven areas that we questioned. 

Number one, Targeting: 

Chapter 1 should remain a categorical program that provides 
services only to schools with the highest percentages or numbers of 
students from low-income families. 

Local education agencies should be given the option to identify 
and serve school attendance areas on a 3-year rather than an 
annual basis, which is now the case in the schoolwide projects. 

Decennial census data used to allocate Chapter 1 funds to States 
should be modified periodically using current low income informa- 
tion. 

Two, Schoolwide Projects: 

The association recommends that the eligibility level for a 
schoolwide project should be lowered from the present level of 75 
percent to 60 percent low income. And if a school wishes to partici- 
pate in a schoolwide project, it should be required to spend one full 
year of planning and staff development prior to the implementa- 
tion of the project. 

Number three. Program Evaluation: 
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The association recommends that State and local agencies should 
have the flexibility to use assessment and evaluation options that 
b^t suit their specific purposes. However, instruments must be 
aligned with the State and local assessment practices as part of 
their respective reform packages. 

Desired outcomes established for Chapter 1 students should be 
congruent with achievement expectations set for all students. 

The Chapter 1 statute should promote the use of multiple meas- 
ures of student achievement, student selection, program evfiJua- 
tion, and program improvement. 

Standardized tests should not be used to measure student 
achievement before the fourth grade. 

Number four, Program Improvement: 

The association recommends that the program improvement con- 
cept be maintained and strengthened so that schools aro accounta- 
ble for improving existing programs while given the flexibility to 
incorporate innovative programs that meet the specific ?i^ed9. 

SEAs should have the option to develop and align Statr Chapter 
1 program improvement plans with their State school reform plans. 

And schools should be identified for program improvement using 
evaluation data collected from multiple sources over more than one 
school year. 

And once identified for program improvement- those schools 
should be required to stay in program improvemenv and maintain 
those efforts until increased student achievement is demonstrated 
over a multiple-year time span. 

Five, Staff Development: 

The association recommends that LEA applications include staff 
development for all personnel involved in the implementation of 
the Chapter 1 project. 

Six, Parent Involvement: 

The association recommends that Chapter 1 programs continue 
to promote family literacy. 

However, this area should be enhanced through parent training, 
parent outreach, and the coordination of services available between 
Chapter 1 and other programs such as Even Start and Head Start. 

LEAs should be required to conduct activities to address the 
needs of and provide training for school staff and parents so that 
they may be partners in children's education. 

LEAs should be required to annually involve parents to assess 
the effectiveness of parent involvement in the Chapter 1 programs. 

Finally, Early Childhood and Coordination of Services: 

The association recommends that early childhood programs set 
goals, objectives, and achievement levels that are developmentally 
appropriate for young children. Those goals must include the provi- 
sion of staff development for those working with those childre i. 

Finally, the stssociation recommends that Chapter 1 services be 
better coordinated with other programs and initiatives such as 
State and local school improvement initiatives and between and 
among State and Federal programs and organizations that promote 
best in educational practices for children to provide a holistic ap- 
proach to their needs. 

I have an anecdote in my written testimony, but I want to say 
that I am privileged to be a part of a program that provides the 
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tools and strategies to Chapter 1 staff in both rural and urban 
areas, to work with students that are at greatest risk of dropping 
out of school and are at risk even in life. 
Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Lowry follows:] 
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Good morning, KQnonrf3(« CMnnM KHdM and 

subcommittM. lamEMUwiy.stitocoonHniiorQrChi^irlfxI^O^ 
and pTMMMt or ttM Nrttoniri AsMiMlon or$M Coordk^^ 
Edueillon(NASCCC). l<wur«)tapfM«9ate«omah«ra1Ntmomtoistepfovfd« 
fUlhv input IB At hours or titfffnony and ttw mountiM 
h«v«rac«ivadonChaplv1 rMuttwrizalton. FtntoTall.lnaadtotayouthatiam 
ataacharandariadlnfls p i c iaili t ^ n owadnii n i t ia n avaiylaf^ 
MaratfyftmdMlprogwninonaorourafertM. IhMtMgMinaonafoomrural 
school wimalaigKgradoa. MytMchingaxpartancaatoolnekidaaaaircontainod 
•<«iwit«y daMroonwjunk)r high achooi and eoNa^ 
lh«vatau0Mstiidanlsfromattacononiic iMla, natfva Amahcans in tha Unilad 
SMaa«nd>MHoMcoll«9a«tud«tli)nMaM.iRaoulhcanM IcontfniM 
t0 9ar{nloclaiirTximtthaiadaya.<othatlamawafaorproblamaandi^ 
•xpariancad by Ihoaa «^ ara on tha frank Knaa worUng dMiy to pf^^ 
pfl taflrttf iduf aion for ill ttidanCs. 

It la tha portfao 0* tha ttato Ch«p*ar 1 coordln^DTS th^ 

tha hMtenai Education goala. ahooU <apttilbia on n«Mr a^ 

asaaaanw« piDcaduraa and ahouM ratala to tfta cunant aduc«lk)nal atv^^ 

b«ingdMlopadkinwiyalalMaapartorihairra«onn«fbrti. Chaplar 1 cannot 

andihoutdnotbalhaaotaforcaditvfngachoolrafonn; h owaw.itwurtbaan 

imagral pait oTIha ayatomie changa. 

Chap>af 1 haapwg r aaaidfaf<famthaday»i<irf>anad i >*iiay a^^ 

for pupoaaaMdM not Impact upon ttidanb^laaming. Fundaaranowiuad 

pdniariiy for tatortaa oT laachaia. p a ra proOi aa tonai a and o t h ar toac h ar ■aii rtantt 

who pravMa diraa tnatntctkm to aducalk)nal(y dl^^ 

Thaaa aWb am ulHibg lha Maat tochnology and tMigiaa In tha^ 

M tludanii imy acMtva auccaas in thair raguiar dttifoom «)^^ 

lifa. inmariyplacaatharalactoaacoordinaionbaCiManandafflongChap^ 

lharaguiardMKoom.otharsarvtcaaandthahoma. Entfia achoola art improving 

lhair p«9«w, dua In part to «ha drWng foioa or Chaplw 1 progrwn In^^ 

andforachooMdapra^. Thoua^ of young chiidwn a» t tm prapa r ad to 

antocachoolduatoChaplaflpra-ichoolaarvfcaa. Chap*ir 1 la in avaiy stito oT 

ina union, in M Diaoict or CoMnMa. tha MrmMtoa and In Puaito and Is 

having a grMMar impact iKNV than it did fh« yaars ago by aaauring aM^^ 

aducatfonforChaplar 1 laaman. 
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^* f*- TTrftt-rtrtttAn nf rhifttf 1 tpprnThtfl tm rmor iUfcwi iif 

«Mt coordintlcxt (Mimik>«l 1M wouM b« bM^^ 

tho— •cmaWy pfovMIng i Ml ttMi ci to aftjd^nb. fwXJmt th» pfiptdlvt of lh< ity 

•McoocdiniloaandlMaliffi. inl0e8.lh«lMvraquk#dtMtMC«iMi 

convm a cofmnMM cf prKillof)«« c<^^ 

pw«n«i, tchool bowd m«Trt>«« arxi olhwi to ««vt M M ad^^ 

9MlnmittM9p«rtMngtoCha0ir1. lnprafMriitonlbr1har«M*efiaiion. 

Mch itiAi coordiniAor turvayad t» ccffiiniiM to 

ra9«rdkig iasuaa spadfc to Chaplir 1 . and atoo rflftoc«y« ^ 

Ooak. Thatufvaycon«ak>Miftfly4hraa(53)qutalk^ 

Tbawfvtyquaa<k>na and Ptapomaaara contain^ 

part of ttw Aaaodatfon't poaMon papar. 

Having aaU aN of M, tha Aaaocialkm would oA^ lha fo^^ 
in sayan araaa: 

1. TargalingofSarvkwa 

A. Chaptwl shouMrwTwki a calagorkaf program MprcMdaafU)^ 
•upplamant MdaUng aducatfon programa. 

B. Local aducatk>nagandaa(LEAa)9houldbagNanthaoplkm to 
•«v« achoof ««tarKianG* araaa oo a IhTM yaar ralhar 11^ 

C. LEAashouMbaraquMtoprovMaC^wplarlaaivM^ 
highait paroartegaa or mimbara of atudante from tow ifKioma te^^ 

D. D«c«nnMcanauadatauaadtoaltoc««aChaplar1fU(^ 
ba nwdiM partodicaHy uaing cunanllofw incema 

2. SchooMda projada 

A. ThaAaaodadonracommandattMt a sdwo) whktt wtahaa to hava a 
schooMda pro^ ahouU ba raqukwJ to apand cm M y«ar ki pi^^ 
davalopmam ba«ora that sdwol can In^riamanc lha pra^ 

B. A school a»K>uMuaamuK^}tofundW>o^^ 
schooMdainliatfvaa. 

C. ThaaligiblMylaNtalteraachooKtMaproiactahou^ 
praaant taval of 75 % to 60 % low kKonw. 

D MuMptoinitoucionalaMaglat and support fafvkMthouU 
ralaa studant paifDrmanca. Atong wNh INa annual av^uaton 
allgibia Chaplsr 1 studania should ba baaad upon imiMpla Indi^^ 

E. SchooMdapro^ should raflact a Chaplarl par-pupM as^andiiurs 
aqud to or graalar than lha Chaptar 1 par-iMpH «Mpandltum In non-achool^ 
pro^. Aiaoslila and local axpandlturaa should bairainteinad in Ihasaina 
propoftkina aa ki lha dislrkt and fmally coniparabtlity of sM 

should ba damonatratad. 
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3. Program Evaluatton 

A. Th« AstocMon r«comm«>d$ that mullipt* rmMur** should u«#d to 
t»t^u9ndmt^umitm y im :t i mmt €0Ch$(jmi programcMttw local. sM 
and nattonal I t ^ . 

B. S«alaaducalk)nagMK:iM(SEAs)andLEM9houMh«vttha(l«d^to 
UM aMaaamartf and avaluaten optfont Ihit bMt iuit lhair spac^ 
howavar, Inalmmanli muit ba aign^d wtti Via 9^ 

praclloaa aa part of lhair raapadiva ralorm pacfcagaa. 

C. Daairadoulc<mmaalaMahadfbrChaplr1tkJdar!toah^ 
wtt> achiivainanl ai^taclaliona aat foe aN itudanti. 

D. ThaChaplyl ataMathouMpromolilhauMQfnwWpiama MUfai of 
rtudant a ch j a vamaatfor ahidant t ilt cti on, pfoyaw avahiaiion and pfoyam 
ifnpfovainant 

E. LEAa shoMM hava tha op<ton lo uaa amafgtng aulhante at ta atm a n t 
ttchntquaaauchaapofMoa and pailbrmanca tasks todamonaMiiCudant 
progiaaa. 

F. StandardleadtoalsshouMnotbauaadtomaaaurasludan(ach(avamant 

G. ThaOflh»orCoiT9«nM*oryEducatfontnthaUnMSt^ 
Educatton should ilavato p and lnH><aiT>ant a rw<fc^ 

asaaas tha nitfonal ageragala affsctivaoaat of Chap«ar 1 . 

4. Progfam ItnpfovaiVMnt 

K Tha Aa aociai nn fa c onwnandathatthaprogfamhnpfovamaM 
nMMainad and atan0»>anad so that schoote, whHa gh^ 
knptanMnt approprMa pcogmns that mast spadlfe naada, ara accounM 
impfwrtnQ atdalin0 ptograma. 

B. SEAashouldhwMtMoptlontodavakpandaNonsMChaptorl program 
inM)rQ¥amant ptans w«h slite achool rafocm ptans. 

C. School pregnmlmpfeMamant plana ahouMbadavaiopad by a taamlha^ 
rapraaanlitfva oTachool paraonnal and paranls or paricipalk^ 

D. SchoolashoMtdba k ianlWadfcf program Improvamantualn^ 
data collaclad ftm muMpla sowcaa ovar mora than ona school yaar. 

E. Onoa schools ai«Maf«Aad for progrwnimprovamant.thoaaachoolsaho^ 
ba raqulrid to conlinua improvanMnt a#Mts unlH in^^ 

ia damonabilsd CMsr a muMpia yaar ima span. 

5. SWf Davalopmant 

A ThaAsaocMonrscommands that l^sppNcslSonslncluda Starr 
davalopma n t for aipafsonnslinvolvad in thahiH>ls<iw <i <fa^ 

''''^Staff dev«fc)pment acthrito rc^ 

disadvanaigad chNdran snouM IM raquirad tor t>o(h cna^ 

pfogrvn stiff. 
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C. L£As »houM U ^i M a toa tt flnT>dtl commOrwit to high quaHty stiff 
(l«v«lopm«nt tp^dfki to th« nM<k of ChftplH rkk ttu^ 

D. L^shoukl^nturathitaNlnstmctkmAl stiff b«t^^ 
muttH)to iMM»m«nt tochniquM to m«M4jr« th« pragraM and 
p«rtldp«ttng in ChtpUr 1 . 

E. In ord«r to «(fecliv«(y imptomtnl ChMM- 1 MTV chHdh^ 
shouMb»rtqu»»dtopfOvkk a pp f oprtitotr«io<n^ 
p^rwonnM wortdng with thOM young chMnn. 

6. Psrant InvoK^tn^^nt 

A. Th« As9odi(tonr«comm«ndt1hil Chapel program coninM top 
famMyMw«cy«nclfiwnilyrn«lh«nwttcs; hoMvtr, this anw shouM b« •nhmad 
through ptrant trains, ptrant outr^ 

N«waaoChaplir1 and otttar program* such at Evan Start and Haad Start 

B. LEAsthouMbaraquirad to conduct ac<N«aa to a(klratathanaa^ 
paraniBtolhatlhaymaybapaitiarawMhlhaachooilnthairchildran't aducalton. 

C. LEAS should baraqulrad to provklatainlng tor achoolparaonnal in 
aHa^wa tiratogiaa of paianft invol\Mmafit. 

D. LEAa should baraquirad to annually aaaaaatiaalMlvanaaa or parant 
involvamani In Chaptof 1 prograraa. 

E. Paranli should batnvo^ad In assaying IhaafMlvanaas and quality or 
parant involvamant In Chapter 1 programa. 

7. EaftyChMhood^CoordMlonorSafvicaa 

A. ThaAsaocMtonraconmandalhataarfychlklhood programs should sat 
goato.o>»diyaa and aclitaw^smantlavsla that arad><i>alop m sn 

young chMran. 

B. CartychMhoodaduoalton programa ahouUbaraqulMd to amployoartMlad 
stiff to WDffc wttti tftaaa young chHdran. 

C. EiiVchldhoodaacvIca programs ihatprovMafsmily support to aarty 
childhood aducilton programs should ba c oordlnils d to ba moat sl»ctM. 

0. ThaAaaodiltonlMharraoonwMndslhatChiplirlsarvloaabalMttsr 
cootdlni<sdwl» olhir programs and INIiiiii^ii such aaslrtsind^ 
ImprovamanI inllliHvaa 

E. Thara should bacloaacooidlniltonbi<#as n i>^af»tong o i i»i n U ai ^ 
promolsbaataduc«llonalpraclioaa«orchildran. Fadaral programs in tia 
aducaion. haalih and aocW sarvlcas sactore should also ooordtoala saivtoaa to 
aducallonily disadwMl^ chiidran to provida a hoMto appioicA to 
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I htv« atttmptod to pravM« th« hKlhUghts from th« s«>^ 
Association and many practitenars agraa ara important in tha raauthorization of 
Chaptar 1 . Wa think of Chaptar 1 and tha miliions df studants in rural and urtcn 
sattinga througlxHJt this country; howovaf . I woold lika to paraonaUza Chapter 1 a 
t>it As stato coordinator, wa must ravfaw tha programs partodfcaNy for 
compHanca with tha vartoua Chapter 1 iarwa and ragulationa and with thair 
resp«ctfva Chapter 1 appUcatfons. Waprovidatssistanottoimprovatha 
•<tectivanaas of instructional programs through idantificatton oC affactiva teaching 
strategias, tha sharing of Naitonaf Diffusion ^4a(wor1c programs that show sue^ 
as modais, and through staff davaiopmantadivittea. Wa alao hava opportunittes 
to saa studants and teachars in actton. I wasinactessroomrac^nttythatwaa 
fM wim trada books for ail raadinf^ iavala and interaate. oontputers artd othar 
aids that tha teacharusad to facilitate teaming. Whanlaakad sludantewhatthay 
likadaboutChapterl. a boy rapHad.-Wagattoraad books'. Agktsteted.'Wa 
gat to write storin on ttte computer, than w« print tt)a stortea sTKl maka books for 
c4har kkteto raad*. Thoa« stodanto wara tearnir>g and maateftng baato skHte arKl 
highar ordar thinking sMHs that thay wHl us« to suoc«ad In atemantary school, 
juftior and aanior high school and bayorKt. I am privilagad to ba part of a program 
that provktes tha tools and stratagias to Chaptar 1 staff In both rural end urtan 
araaa to work with sludanteu4io ara at graatest risk of dropping ojt of school, at 
riskoffMuratnlite. 

In closing, I would add that tha cal'MKlar Indudad with tha written testimony is a 
sampteofthaChapterlprognKTi in f^orth Dakota. With tha objactiva of 
promoting fiMTiMy involvarnant in raading and ctt>ar literacy acthriltea. ^ 
andpubUahadthtecatendarwhtoh gIvaawaaMyactMttesthatmaybauaadat 
homa. A catendar is gtvan to avaryrk>rth Dakota studantparttdpatfng in Chapter 
1. K la my hopa that you also will anioy using it forth* nvxttemyaarsaa you work 
on tha raauihoriztfon of Chaptarl . 

Thank you. 
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BACKGROUND 



PURPOSE OF PAPER 

This posilion paper was developed to provide lawmakers with informaUon and rccom- 
mcndaiions to consider as ihey enter inio dclibcraiions for ihe reauthorization of Chapter 
1 of Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. The critical issues addressed 
in the paper were identified through surveys, comments, and discussions with the tnem- 
bership of the National Association of State Coordinators of Compensatory Education 
(NASCCE). It should be noted, however, that simply because the paper does not address 
certain issues does not imply that NASCCE is without opinion. The Association reserves 
the right to comment on additional issues during the reauthorization period. 

STRUCTURE OF PAPER 

The first section of this paper provides a framework for the NASCCE recommendations by 
addressmg the purpose and legislative hi.story of Chapter 1 as well as issues currently 
affecting its reauthorization. The second section presents recommendations on: targeting 
of services, school wide proicas, program evaluation, program improvement, staff devel- 
opment, parent involveinent and coordination of servircs. 

The recommendations are supported by the results of a survey of Chapter 1 Committees 
of Practitioners (COPs) in all 50 states. Puerto Rico and the District of Columbia. The 
Committees are composed of over 900 teachers, parents, school administrators, and 
school board members and have provided advice and counsel to State educational agen- 
cies (SEAs) on Chapter 1 policy since 1988. 

The two appendices at the end of the paper provide (1) a narrative discussion of the sur- 
vey results and their implications and (2) aggregated responses of survey tabulations with 
jx?rceniage comparisor«. 

PURPOSE OF CHAPTER 1 PROGRAMS 

Chapter 1 is a federally-fundcd supplemental education program designed to help break 
the cycle of poverty and illiteracy. Chapter 1 funds are provided to school districts to 
improve the educational opportunities of educationally disadvantaged children. Chapter 
1 instruction works to help such children succeed in the regular education program of 
the local educational agency, r lin academic proficiency commensurate with their peers, 
and improve achievement in bao.r and more advanced skills. 
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LEGISIATIVE HISTORY OF CHAPTHl 1 

Originally, federal Tiilc I/Chaptcr 1 education initial ivcfj provided a separate program to 
help educationally disadvantaged children and evaluated the effectiveness of the program 
in terms of student achievement. The focus in the 1980s was on providing supplemen- 
tary assistance which tended to promote pull-out programs instead of supporting a coor- 
dinated panner5hip with the regular program. This approach fostered the division 
between Chapter 1 and the regular program. 

When the Chapter 1 paradigm shifted in 1988, the focus of federal education programs 
began to change. Prior to 1988. Chapter 1 had two accountability requirements; (I) regu- 
latory compliance, which was often the primary influence on program design; and (2) 
student success. The second condition for student success assumed that district-wide 
aggregates of Chapter 1 results would accurately reflect the effectiveness of the Chapter 1 



The 1988 Hawkins-Stafford amendments addressed this (Ip.w by adding additional dimen- 
sions to Chapter 1 program accountability. In addition to considering district-wide test 
results for each grade level, school districts were required to examine standardized test 
scores for grades 2-12 on a school -by-schoo I basis. Students' norm-referenced test scores 
were still a measure of program effectiveness, but other Indicators of achleverrtcnt could 
also be considered. Locilly determined goals for students were built into the design of 
each disiria's Chapter 1 program and drove the accountability effort in the distria. Any 
school that failed to make subsianital progress toward meeting its achievement test mini- 
mums or desired outcomes was required to begin a program Improvement process which 
continued until the school met the outcomes defined in its project application. 
Additionally, individua! student scores were reviewed to determirK; if program modifica- 
tions were needed to help children succeed. 

With a mood of education reform pervading the nation, Chapter 1 program Improvement 
requiremems were mtended to impact schools that had nt>t mc\ \he educational needs of 
their students, and to reflect what had been learned concerning effective schools. 'Yhe 
changes resulting fiom the Hawkins-Stafford amendments brought attention to both 
school and individual Mudem levels of performance. Schools were empowered to make 
changes in their Chapter 1 programs and to take greater responsibility for Chapter 1 stu- 
dents' achievements 

These legislative reforms have brought us to the point where the role of federal programs 
m the local district is to emphasize the relationship between the supplemental program 
and the regular program in order to focus on supportmg children's learning and achieve- 
mem In the regular classroom. The Chapter 1 program and the regular school program 
had become separate and disiinci from each other. Federal Chapter 1 programs now 
emphasize helping children succeed in the regular program, atuin grade-level proficien- 
cy, and improve achiei'ement in basic and advanced skills. Accordingly, the role of 
Chapter 1 programs at the state level has expanded into one of providing technical assis- 
tance along with compliance nronitoring and fiscal oversight. 



program. 
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ISSIJES CIJIWENTLY FACING CHAPTER 1 

In the Uniicd Slates, ihe responsibility for funding and direaing education is primarily a fljnctlon of slate and 
local government. Since the passage of the Elementary and Secondary Education Aa (ESEA) in 1965, the fedeial 
government has continuously provided funds based on population and poverty counts to suies for local school 
districts to inaease the achievement of educationally disadvantaged children. 

Chapter 1 is still an evolving program, however, and periodically the United Slates Congress becomes the court 
of debate, refleaion, and resolution for program issues such as how children should be selected and served in 
compensatory education programs, ai what age levels ihe program should be centered, and how parents should 
be involved. The Chapter 1 program must simultaneously deal with these issues; accommodate the laws of the 
fifty sovereign states, the District of Columbia, the territories of the United Slates, and the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico; and incorporate the progress that has bc<;n made in understanding the learning process. 

As of 1992. the budget of the Chapter 1 progtam is approaching seven billion dollars to serve approximately 
rvvo-lhirds of the eleven million eligible children with a wide range of prograntis. The vast matority of ihe stu- 
dents participate in reading and mathematics instruction, while other students participate in language arts 
instruction, pre-school, counseling, and other services. 

As the 1995 reauthorization appioaclies, it is important to discuss the relationship bersvcen Chapter 1 and several 
crucial trends and factors. We must consider how Chapter 1 can and should: 

• reflea the National Education Goals; 

• capitalize on new and better instrunional-related assessment procedures; and 

• relate to current and evolving educational standards. 

In addition, it is important to view Chapter 1 within the context of its application in states, districts, and individ- 
ual schools Chapter 1 cannoi be the sole driving force in stale or local reform efforts. While the Chapter I 
program must be an integral part of education reform, it does not have the fTKchanisms or the funds to serve as 
the Huiin int{X'ius for change. 

Given the importance of the above issues, NASCCE presents the following recommendations. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 



I TARGETING OF SERVICES 

NA5CCE recommends that Chapter 1 remain a C4 cal program that provides funds to supplement 
existing education programs and further recommen<U dial: 

• bask and concentration funds to SEAs continue to be funded as separate allocations; 

• LEAs be given the option to identify as eligible and to select for participation school attendance 
areas on a three-year rather than an annual basis; 

• LEAs to be required to provide Chapter 1 services only to schools with highest percentages or 
numbers of students from low-income lamilics; and 

• decennial census data used to allocate Chapter 1 funds to states be modified pcrlodkalty using 
current low-income information. 

The latest achievement results compiled by the United States Department of Education indicate that children in 
Chapter 1 programs have made steady progress in gaining on their peers and attaining grade- level proficiency. 
However, even with national appropnations reaching nearly $7 billion annually, only 67% or 7 million of these 
children are being served Though many of these children reside in areas of extremely high concentrations of 
poverty, children in low poverty schools receive services while many eligible children in high poverty schools 
go unserved. Whereas other special children have legislative and judicial mandates that their needs be met and 
that additional funds be spent on their education, only Chapter 1 ensures that alternative quality instruction is 
provided to children who, because of environmental conditions, are achieving below their potential. 

Funding should be targeted to districts with high concentrations of children from low-income families. These 
children who reside in areas highly impacted by poverty require more intensive compensatory services. Districts 
should be required to provide Chapter 1 services only to schools with the highest percentages or numbers of 
students from low-income families. In addition, districts should be required to provide Chapter 1 services only 
to schools with more than 10-20 educationally eligible students. 

The targeting process in which 1-EAs select Chapter 1 schools as eligible for schoolwide projects for a three-year 
period allows for more comprehensive planning and encourages systemic changes in the education process. 
Extending the ability to select all schools for three-year periods would parallel the current allowance for school- 
wide projects. 

The high md>ility in today's sociery and the rising incidence of homelessness means ibiat many children from 
low-income homes are not included in the census count which occurs only once every ten years. The current 
statute does not allow for this fluctuation in counts of children who live poverty. The census data should be 
modified periodically using current low-income information. 
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n. SCHOOiWIDe HK^BCIS 

NASCCE rccomiaaids tte CoogrcM adjust the schoolwkic pro^ provisions in PJ. 100-297 to: 

• require one foU year of planning and staff drrelopment before schoolwide projects can be 
implctncnicd; 

« use multiple funding sources to accomplish scbootwide initiatives; 

• lower the eligibility criterion for a school to participate in scbootwkle pro|ecU to 60% low 
income (firom the current level of 75%}; 

• ensure that multiple instractionai strategics and support services are used to raise student per- 
formance and diat annual evaluation requirements for eligible Chapter 1 students sermi in a 
scboohrfale pro^ct arc based on multiple indicators; and 

• ensure that schoolwide projects reflect a Chapter 1 per-pupU expenditure equal to or greater 
than the Chapter 1 pcr-pupil expenditure in non-schootwide projects, that sutc and local 
expeoditurts in the scIkk^ be maintained in the same proportions as in the district, and tliat 
companMity of slate and local resources be demonstrated. 

The 1968 amendments provided for a new iniiiaiive fof Chapccr 1 schoolwide projects. These projects are 
designed lo provide the local education agency with more flexibility to meet the special educational needs of 
the children widiin their schools. Since the amendments were enacted, there has been discussion cn a wide 
range of issues concerning how the program shoiiW be altered. 

Although the Initial participation in this new 1968 provision is relatively limited, there is growing interest and 
participation in schooiwide projects by local education agencies. The flexibility in Chapter 1 project" design and 
delivery which schoolwide projects allow is critical for schools with high conccnirations of educationally disad- 
vantaged stiKknts. Where the majority of students in a school are educationally disadvanuged. a program 
designed to raise the academic achievement of all students may be the most effective strategy for raising the 
achievement levels of the Chapter 1 digiWc students. 

NASCCE endorses the concept of schoolwide projects. The cuirent eligibility criterion of 75% poverty excludes 
many Chapter 1 schools where the majority of students are educationally disadvantaged. To expand the school- 
wide project concept. NASCCE supports lowering the school low-income threshold to 60%. 
Coordination and integration of resources from sute. local, and other federal categorical Rinding sources are crit- 
ical to the success of schoohvide projects. A single comprehensive plan for the whole school is the basis for a 
successful projea. As a mechanism to ensure success, NASCCE recommends that schools have the option of 
using a portion of their Chapter 1 funding for the development of a comprehensive plan for individual school- 
wide projects. 

Individual schoolwide projea plans stating multiple indicators would be submitted to the state education agency 
for approval. These indicators must be aligned with the sute Chapter 1 assessment plan. It is recognized that 
norm-referenced tests as a single indicator and sole data source may not accurately reflect the gains made by the 
Chapter 1 students. 
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IIL PROGRAM EVAUI^OION 

NASCCE recommends that multipk measures be used to assess and evaluate the effectiveness of 
Chapter 1 programs at the local, state, and national Icveb and further recommends that: 

• the Office of Compensatory Education in the United States Department of Education develop 
and implement a national matrix sampling program to assess the national aggrq^ate cfiectivc- 
ncss of Chapter 1; 

• SEAs and L£As have the flexihility to use assessment and evahiation options that best suit their 
specific purposes and that are aligned with state and local assessment practices; 

• desired outcomes established for Chapter 1 students be congruent with achievement expecta- 
tions set for all students; 

• the Chapter 1 statute promote tlie use of multlpk measures of student achievement for student 
selection, program evaluation, and program lmpn>vcmcnt; 

• LEAs have the option to use emerging assessment techniques such as portfolios and perfor 
mance tasks to demonstrate student progress as pi\rt of program improvement; and 

• assessment of children's achievement using stanoVydized tests should not bcgla before the 
fourth grade. 

Assessment is one of the most complex issues facing this reauthorization. Over the past ten years, new assess- 
ment techniques which reflect a clearer understanding of the learning and insinjaion process have been devel- 
oped and implemented. Standardized tests that measure what a student is learning rather than how the student 
applies comprehension and problem-solving skills are no longer considered completely adequate. A series of 
teacher-based assessment techniques have emerged lhat may measure how a student is learning and how the 
student may apply that knowledge. Developmentally appropriate assessment techniques may include assess- 
ment over lime using various methods, authentic assessment, observational assessment, parent observation of 
the child, and portfolio assessment. 

Naiional accountability to determine program effectiveness can be obtained through matrix sampling which 
allows for in-depth testing of a representative sample of children. By using a matrix sampling technique, less 
time would be needed to gather information on what is being learned, how it is being applied, and who is 
being served Though the national matrix sample could be modeled after the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (NAEP), NASCCE recommends lhat the grades sampled not include those currently tested 
by NAEP. Data could be aggregated on the state level, thus allowing for siate-by-siate comparisons. 

The need to align Chapter 1 assessment procedures with the current knowledge of assessment seems clear. 
Developmentally iippropriate assessment techniques for Chapter 1 programs must involve instruments or 
approaches that are meaningful in ihe assessment of young children as well as refleaive of state-of-the-art 
research. Research clearly supports the contribution early childhood programs make to subsequent school suc- 
cess for educationally deprived children and demonstrates the importance of high quality inputs to resultant high 
outcomes An analysis or evaluation of the inputs, such as staff training levels, aduit^'child ratios, level of parent 
involvement, and program definition, is more effeaive than the use of standardized tests for assessing program 
success during the eariy childhood years. 

Requirements for year-hy-year administration of norm- referenced standardized tests in early childhood education 
programs should be replaced by careful monitoring of best practices which have been demonstrated to produce 
quality outcomes. Stancbrdizcd tests, as one of the multiple achie\'ement indicators, should rKK be used before 
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the fourth grade. Ac the kxal Icvd, student pfogrcss In all grade spans should be monitored continuously 
through analysis of wock samples and obseivaiioivbased documentation. 

IV. PSOGIAli DOaOVEICNr 

NASCXX rrrommmdi tbmi the profram fanprorcmctit cooccpc be tod ftrengtbcncd to tfurt 

scfaoob, while ghncn the flcdbOity to implcmcat mppropriitc prognmt that meet specific oecdt, are 
accountable for improving '"'h^rq, programt and further i ^^-ntnwwt^w^ 

• SEAa harvc the optkm lo develop and aUga atale Chapter 1 program improvement plans wiih 
state sdiool rdbrm efiofts; 

• school program improvement plans be developed by a team that is representative of school per- 
sound and parents of paftkipflcii^ children; 

• schools be Identified for program imprarcmcnt usl^ig evaluation data that are collected from 
multiple data sources collected over more than one school year; and 

• once i dentified for program improrcmcnt, sdhoob be required to continue improvement efforts 
until increaacd stiidcnt achievement is dcmonstnUed over a nailtiple year time spa& 

Program improvcmeni. as addressed in ihc 1968 reauihorizaiion, has become the showcase for Chapter 1 school 
accountability. For the fire? time in the history of Chapter 1, schools not showing subsUntial progress in meeting 
their desired outcomes are required to develop program improvement plans which address how their Chapter 1 
programs will be modified to ensure satisfactory progress. Chapter 1 program improvement should be used as a 
catalyst to assess the entire school program in which Chapter 1 students participate. This holistic appixMch sup- 
ports the goal of Chapter 1, which seeks to ensure that Chapter 1 children are not only successful in their sup- 
plementary p!X>gramming, but are successful in their regular classrooms. 

Because schools improvement is central to any effort to provide meaningful intervention for Chapter 1 students, 
the focus must be on systemic reform. NASCCE recommends that Chapter 1 programs be instituted so as to 
become an integral part of a school's instructional program. Minor revisions lo ineffective Chapter 1 programs 
have had minima! success; instead, the entire instmctional program of a Chapter 1 participant must be reviewed 
and modified if the child is to succeed. 

Chapter 1 TACs and Chapter I R-TACs have played key roles in past Chapter 1 program improvement efforts. 
They can continue their role In ihese efforts, to coordinate between and among states and LEAs the delivery of 
appropriate contemporary instruction. The typical SEA docs not receive sufficient administrative morties to con- 
duct the necessary administrative funaions and do anything of consequence to support quality LEA staff devel- 
opment. TACS and R-TACs have helped fill this void. 

Schools should be identified for program improvement using evaluation data that are collected fn^m multiple 
sources over more than one school year. These schools should be required lo continue improvement efforts 
until increased student achievement is demonstrated over a multiple year time span. 

Recent federal implementation studies from the state perspective indicated that the credibility of the current pro- 
gram identification system is questionable. Evidence of program impact is currently limited to a single or 
restricted source of information, whereas multiple sources would provide the more appropriate evklence of pro- 
gram effcctiver>ess. 
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V. STAFF DEVELOPMEI«' 

NASCCE rccommcxHb that LEA applications indxxle staff development for all personnel Involved in the 
implementation of the project and further recommends that: 

• sta^ development activities relating to the Instructioo of educationally disadvantaged children 
be required for both Chapter 1 and regular program staff; 

• LEAs demonstrate financial commitment to high quality staff development spedfk to the needs 
of Chapter 1 participants; and 

• assurance be given that all instructional staff will be trained and able to use multiple assessment 
techniques to measure the progress and needs of children participating in Chapter 1. 

• to implement Chapter 1 early childhood programs^ LEAs should be required to employ certified 
staff and provide appropriate training and staff development. 

Current requirements only briefly meniion in-scivice mining. NASCCE, however, believes thai (he staff develop- 
ment component is so critical to the success of Chapter 1 programs that a specific staff development plan 
describing annual staff development aaiviiies must be required for all Chapter 1 projeas. 

Increased a Rent ion should to be focused on (1) how staff development aaivities will be coordinated between 
the regular and Chapter 1 program; (2) the degree to which the LEAs will financially support staff devclopmeni 
aaivities; and (3) how staff development aaiviiies will be used to improve and change the assessment proce- 
dures All instruaional staff must be trained to assess their students with developmentally appropria;e methods, 
as well as to employ instructional methods that reflea the wider goals of helping students learn how to think 
and apply whar they have learned. The TACb and R-TACs should continue to expand their services to assist 
LEAs and SEAs in improvmg the assessment system through staff development. 

VL PARENT INVOLVEMENT 

NASCCE recommends that Chapter 1 programs continue to promote family literacy and family mathe- 
matics and that Chapter 1 enhance parent involvement through methods such as parent training, par- 
ent outreach, and by ensuring a continuum of family literacy services between Chapter 1 and other 
programs such as Even Start NASCCE further recommends that: 

• LEAs be required to conduct activities to address the training needs of parents and of school 
personnel in effective strategies of parential involvement. 

• LEAs be required to annually assess the effectiveness of parent involvement In Chapter 1 pro- 



• parents be involved in assessing the effectiveness and quality' of parent Involvement In Chapter 



The aai\e engagement of parents in their children's education hclpb raise student achievement. When ihown 
how. parents will acti\ely suppon thctr children's education Instruaion for parents should include areas such 
as child development and learning, skill development, parent involvement at school, and access to resource 
libraries for teachers and parents 

Chapter 1 should provide funds for professional development aaivities for teachers, administrators and commu- 
nity leaders to reduce the burners to parent participation in the learning aaivities of their children and. as a 
result, make the Chapter 1 program and other school programs more accessible to the parents. 



grams; and 



1 programs. 
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m EAKLY CHIU>iiOOD/COOKDINAIX>N OF SEIVICES 

NASCCE rccommauk that Chapter 1 %cnkx% be better coordinated with other programs and Initia- 
tives, including: 

• organizMion* which protnotc best educational practices for children. 

• federal programs in the education^ healthy and social scnrioes sector; 

• state and local school improvement initiatives; 

• other available exrfy childhood service programs such as Even Start, Head Start, and community 
service agencies providing £amity support to early childhood education; and 

• early childhood programs should set goals, objectives, and achievement levels that are develop- 
mentally appropriate for young children. 

It is ihe belief of NASCCE ihai we must signifianily increase coordination between Chapter 1 programs and 
other progranis and institutions that serve disadvantaged children. Each of these initiatives is signifies m, and the 
synergetic effect of cooperation among them has enormous potential to use federal money to effectively reach 
the children and families who need it and, most importantly, to provide the best quality service to children who 
need and deserve a fair start in life. 

The emphasis in Chapter 1 should be on high academic achievement while recognizing the needs of the whole 
child. The changes recommended require additional nx)ney for school improvement and, at heavily impacted 
schools, better coordination of existing federal, state, and local resources that are intended to provide assistance 
to at-risk students (i.e. Chapter 1. Chapter 2, Drug-Free School money, Carl Perkins. Eisenhower grants, sute 
school improvement funds). Efforts to reduce isolation among federal programs designed to help students most 
in need must be initiated across the board. Collaborative approaches are needed to more effectively tai^et 
reform and to reduce the duplication of effort which currently waters down the effea of each federal program. 
Families that receive Chapter 1 funds are often eligible for other publicly funded programs; therefore Chapter 1 
requirements and those of other federal education, health, and social service programs should be modified to 
make it possible for families to gain access to a range of services at a single point of entry. Other federal pro- 
grams must be allowed — even encouraged — to undertake schoolwide efforts as well. 

Experience shows that it is not enough to begin one or two discrete projects in a school. Political pressure from 
national, state, and local levels combined with uncoordinated educational reform initiatives have tended to pro- 
duce a -project mentality" in school improvement. Initiatives such as site-based management, alternative assess- 
ment, and parent involvement are tacked onto an already burdensome system, and this parade of "projects* 
comes and goes, often leaving no lasting change. States need the flexibility to link stale curriculum frameworks 
and state assessment systems with Chapter 1 program improvement requirements in order to provide a more 
coherent and produaive strategy for systemic reform This flexibility must permit the use of multiple achieve- 
ment indicators that are directly linked to state and local outcome-based systems of accountability. These 
changes would result in a schoolwide focus on the main components of the system simultaneously (e.g., leader- 
ship, climate, instruaion. parent and community involvement) and on the equally critical examination ctf the 
underiying values and beliefs that compnsc the culture of the school. 
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The positive efTcas of Chapter 1 programs would also be muliipiied by increased coordination with early child- 
hood service programs such as Even Start and Head Start. Areas in which the missions of Chapter 1 and pro- 
grams such as Head Start overlap and would benefit from coordination include: 

• developing guidelines for the smooth transition of children from early childhood programs to Chapter 1 
10 ensure a continuum of services; 

• incorporating the good praaices from existing early childhood programs into schools (i.e. home-school 
relationships, interaaive expcrieniiai learning, and aaivc involvement of parents); 

• providing community-based services in early childhood programs in the school set:ing (e.g.. adult educa- 
tion programs for parents; literacy, health, welfare, child advocacy, and mental health services, and ser- 
vices from public and private child care facilities); 

• providing continuity l^eiween develop mentally appropriate early childhood insirxiciion and Chapter 1 
programs; and 

• analyzmg the selection of eligible students and aitendrince areas as they affea early childhood programs, 
since targeting in Chapter 1 sometimes limits the transition sen-ices available for young children. 

In addition. Chapter 1 programs should access and build on \\\q research and knowledge of organizai.ons which 
promote best educational praaices for children. Coordination with these institutions would significantly benefit 
Chapter 1 programs by promoting efficient praaices and reducing costly duplication of effort. The 1993 reau- 
thon7.ation of Chapter 1 provides a unique opportunity to craft legislation that will permit slates and local 
schools to respond Kj the growing consensus about beneficial approaches to assist young children of disadvarv 
laged backgrounds. 
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Findings From the 
Survey of State Committees of Practitioners 
by the 

National Association of State Coordinators of Compensatory Education 

Section 1451(b) of ihc Hawkins-Siafforcl School Improvcmem Amendments of 1988 requires sta(e education 
agencies CSEAs) to establish a siaie Committee of Practitioners (COP) lo advise on state rulemaking, These com- 
mittees include administrators, teachers, parents, and members of local boards of education. The Naiional 
Association of State Coordinators of Compensator/ Education (NASCCE) conduaed a sur\'ey of each state 
Committee of Practitioners to gather data on how persons associated direaly with local education agency (LEA) 
Chapter 1 programs think about many of the issues specific to Chapter 1 but reflective of the v-ider goals for 
improving education. The Committees of Practitioners were chosen for their input since all states have these 
committees. 

The surx'ey provided ten classifications indicating positions of responsibility on COPs, These classifications were 
(1) teachers. (2) teacher assistants (3) parents, (4) principals, (5) su pen mend ents, (6) Chapter 1 coordinators, (7) 
Chapter 1 supervisors, (8) school board membcn;. (9) other, and (10) state coordinators. Because of the limited 
number of teacher assistants either servmg on committees or responding to the survey, their responses were tab- 
ulated m the -Other" category. The "Other" category provided a space for job identification. Among the identi- 
fiers were the following- non-public school official (or reacher). evaluation specialist. Head Start representative, 
university representative, and state reading association. 

The survey contained over fifty questions on a wide range of issues, including how students in Chapter 1 pro- 
grams should be selected, taught, and asses.sed. how programs for schoolwide projects and program improve- 
ment should he structured; and what the relationship should be between the local educators and stale educators 
with re:>pi'Ci to selected school improvement issues (See Appendix B for sur\'ey questionnaire with responses 
for each question,) 

The sur\'ey allowed participants to mark a machine scannable form with one of five answers- Strongly Agree 
(SA), Agree (A). Disagree (D). Strongly Disagree (SD). or Don't Know (DK). The design, which did not allow a 
middle position option, was selected in pan to force an answer on each item. (In its 1987 survey. NASCCE found 
many neutral answers in a survey of more than 3.(XX) local school district Chapter 1 programs.) 
The surx'ey questions were formulated by a Reauthorization Task Force of members of NASCCE and were 
reviewed for clarity, bias, comprehension, and case of response. Once the surx'ey was constructed, sufficient 
copies for each state COP were sem to Chapter 1 state coordinators by the president of NASCCE. Nationwide, 
over 900 persons ser\e on state level COP^ Dunng July and August, 1992. each state coordinator asked commit- 
tee members to participate in the sur\'ey All states are represented in the responses of nearly 600 COP members 
who completca sur\eys for a return mie of 6y/o Sur\'eys were also completed by 51 of 52 state coordinators 
mcluding Pueno Rico and the District of Columbia The sur\eys were colleaed by each state coordinator and 
returned to the association president who tabulated and processed the data. 
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The survey targeted the following areas: 
Targeting of Services 
Schoolwide Projecis 
Program Evaluation 
Program Improvement 
Staff Development 
Parent Involvement 

Early Childhood Educatiorv'Coordi nation of Sen*ices 
The surve>' also irKluded questions that dealt with monetary sel-asides for support of specific Chapter I aaiviiics. 

TARGETING OF SaiViCES 

Ninety-four percent of all respondents either strongs/ agreed or agreed that Chapter 1 should remain a categori- 
cal program that supplements existing programs (Item 3)- Three-fourths of the COP members agreed or strongly 
agreed that basic and concentration funds to SEAs should continue to be separate allocations (Item 4). However, 
60% believed that SEAs should not be required to target concentration funds direaly to poorer schools instead of 
to entire school disirias (Item 10). On the quesuo.i concerning thresholds for concentration grants, there were 
little percentage differences between those who agreed and those who disagreed with changes. On that item 
42% agreed while 55% disagreed that LEA low-income eligibility criteria for concentration grant funds should be 
increased from the current 15% or 6500 formula children (Item 9). 

The respondents were evenly split on the issue of requiring LEAs to provide Chapter 1 services only to schools 
with highest percentages of students from low. income homes (Item 5)- The even split remained on the item con- 
cerning minimum numbers or percentage of low-income children based on a national or state average of low- 
income children that the building must have in order to receive Chapter services (Item 54). Respondents were 
asked to indicate a minimum number of eligible students a school should have in order to provide Chapter 1 
services {Table 1). Choices on the survey were as follows: 10, 20, 30, 40. 50. 



Table 1 
RESPONSE SPREAD 
"LEAs should be required to provide Chapter 1 services 
to schools with minimum numtjers of eligible students" 



COP Category 

Teachers 
Parents 
Principals 
Superintendents 
Ch 1 Coordinators 
Ch 1 Supervisors 
School Bd. Members 
Others 

State Coordinators 
Totals 



10 20 30 40 

39% 14% 15% 10% 

46% 21% 10% 2% 

41% 30% 9% 6% 

45% 21% 7% 7% 

32% 26% 17% 8% 

31% 17% ]<% 7% 

47% 25% 13% 3% 

43% 21% 13% 7% 

24% 39% 12% 2% 

38% 24% 13% 6% 



50 

17% 
19% 
11% 
12% 
15% 
31% 
6% 
11% 
12% 
14% 



(Categories do not lotai tOO% "Don't Know" and "No Response' 



tabulations were omitted.) 
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A minimum of 10 students was selected by most respondents (38%). The next largest group of respondents 
(24%), suggested a minimum of 20 students. There were no significant differences in the other three choices 
(13%. 6%. and 14%. respectively). 

The Item "Decennial census data used to allocate Chapter 1 funds to states should be modified frequently using 
cunent low-income information** resulted in either strongly agree or agree by 78% of all respondents (Item 7). 
Likewise. 79% agreed that LEAs should be given the option to identify as eligible and to sclea for participation 
school attendance areas on a three year basis rather than on an annual basis (Item 8). A second option item. 
'LEAs should have the option of serving previous Chapter 1 participants for two additional years if the studenus 
remain educationally disadvantaged but are no longer in greatest need** inaeascd by lO^ti for a total of 89% 
agreeing or strongly agreemg (Item 11). 

Seventy-six percent of thcr respondents agreed with allowing incidental services to non-eligible Chapter 1 stu- 
dents (Item !2). Seventy -<?ight percent also agreed that SEAs should have the discretion to approve any promis- 
ing innovative projea at any reasonable funding level (Item 13). 

SCHOOLWIDE PROJECTS 

Of all respondents, 92% agreed that to be implemented, schoolwide projects should be comprehensive and 
require the use of all state, kxal, and federal categorical programs. Scventy-fovir percent of the state coordinators 
agreed with the comprehensive plan. The highest agreement with the item was found among parents (73%) and 
LEA Chapter 1 supervisors (76%) (Item 29). Half the respondents disagreed on the item concerning funding 
schoolwide projects which was slated as follows: "More Chapter 1 funds per pupil should be expended in 
schoolwide projects than m non- school wide project schools" (Item 28). 

Two-thirds agreed that the schoolwide maintenance of effort requirement for state and local funds may be 
reduced up to 10% of the previous year's per pupil expenditures as long as there is a similar disiria-wide reduc- 
tion from state and local funds (Item 27). 

Eighty-seven percent agreed that lool schoolwide plans should be required to evaluate the student achievement 
of Chapter 1 eligible students annually using multiple mdicators consistent with the schoolwide project goals and 
objectives (Item 30). Seventy-two percent agreed that one full year of planning and staff development should be 
required before schoolwide projects can be implemented (item 31). 

Respondents were given the following 1 ncome percentage criteria that should be used to determine a 
schcxjPs eligibility to participate in schoo iC projcas: 75%. 70%. 65%. 60%, and 50%. The threshold receiving 
the highest agreement among respondents was the 50% criterion which was selected by 43% of. the respondents. 
Among state coordinators, the largest group (35%) favored a threshold of 65% low-income (Item 55). The 
response spread is shown in Table 2. 
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Tabl«2 

RESPONSE SPREAD 

"Low-incom perfnt»g9 crifris to (kmmifm 9 schoot'M 9i{gmity for 9choohitM§ proftcts" 



C«t«gonf/P«rc«nU 


75 


70 


65 


60 


SO 


Teachers 


13% 


6% 


15% 


13% 


46% 


Parents 


21% 


2% 


8% 


6% 


60% 


Principals 


6% 


4% 


6% 


15% 


67% 


Superintendents 


10% 


12% 


7% 


10% 


57% 


Ch. 1 Coordinators 


35% 


11% 


12% 


6% 


33% 


Ch. 1 Supervisors 


37% 


2% 


0% 


0% 


41% 


School Bd. Members 


9% 


3% 


9% 


13% 


63% 


Others 


26% 


5% 


13% 


15% 


35% 


State Coofdinatofs 


22% 


6% 


35% 


14% 


18% 


ToUis 


22% 


6% 


13% 


11% 


43% 



(Categories do not total 100% smce 'No Response' tabulations were omitted.) 



PROGRAM EVALUATION 

Thai the use of nomi referenced lesu as ihe only measure for Chapter 1 national evalualion purposes should be 
discontinued was agreed to by 81% of ihe respondents (Item 41). Eighty percent agreed thai the U.S. 
Department of Education should develop an alternative process to collect national data on Chap(cr 1 program 
effectiveness that may include sampling across slates and case studies (Item 51). On the issue of use of measures 
other than nomi referenced tests for student selection and for student program improvement, over 90% of the 
respondents were in agreement and 87% agreed that the statute should promote the use of measures other than 
nomi referenced test for program evaluation (Items 45, 46). 

On the item, "The Chapter 1 sutute should allow SEAs and LEAs the flexibility to use assessment and evalualion 
options that best suit their specific purposes arxl that are aligned with state and local assessment practices," 87% 
agreed. Eighty-five percent agreed that LEAs should be allowed to develop arxl implement allemaiive assess- 
ment techniques in Chapter 1 programs using innovative funds (Items 42, 44). 

When asked if LEAs should have the option to use emerging assessment techniques such as portfolios and perfor- 
mance tasks to evaluate annually the effectiveness of Chapter 1 programs and to demonstrate student progress for 
purposes of program improvement, nearly 90% of respondents agreed. Multiple factors (e.g., graduation rates and 
attendance) should be considered as valid indicate:^ of Chapter 1 program success and used as additwnal pro- 
gram evaluation tools was agreed upon by 83% of persons responding to the survey (Items 48, 52). 

Seventy -eight percent of the respondents disagreed that Chapter 1 should focus only on advanced skills and 
evaluate performance only in advanced skills. There was agreement (59%) that assessment of achievement of 
children using standardized tests should not begin before fourth grade (items 50, 43). 

PROGRAM IMPROVEMENT 

SE/. should have the flexibility to develop and align state Chapter 1 program improvement plans with sute 
school reform efforts was strongly agreed or agreed to by 85% of respondents Sute coordirutors agreed or 
strongly agreed at the 92% level. Ninety-two percent of the respondents agreed or strongly agreed that schools 
should be identified for program improvement using evaluation data that is collected from multiple data sources 
that naay include norm- referenced tests. As a group. 98% of the sUte coordinators agreed or strongly agreed 
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wilh ihe item. Of all respondents, 90% pcrccni agreed or strongly agreed that schools should be identified for 
program improvcnrcnt using evaluation data collcaed over nx>re tlwn one school year (Items 18, 19, 20) 
Sixty-rwo percent of the respondents agreed that the long term effeaiveness of a Chapter 1 program should be 
demonstrated through program improvement requirements rather than through separate sustained effects stud- 
ies. SixiY'four percent of siate ccx)rdinators agreed with this option (Item 53)- 

The widest range of opmion was found on requiring Chapter 1 students to meet the same desired outcomes as 
for the entire student body (Table 3)- 

Tabled 
RESPONSE SPREAD 

"The desired outcomes established for Chapter 1 participarits shouid be equivalent to 
the achievement expectation set for the entire student body,'" 



Category 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


Teachers 


13% 


40% 


29% 


13% 


Parents 


29% 


33% 


25% 


6% 


Principals 


22% 


39% 


24% 


9% 


Superintendenls 


12% 


36% 


33% 


14% 


Ch. 1 Coordinators 


20% 


28% 


26% 


23% 


Ch. 1 Supervisors 


10% 


34% 


10% 


34% 


School Bd. Members 


22% 


47% 


19% 


7% 


Olhers 


34% 


35% 


17% 


10% 


Stale Coordinators 


35% 


47% 


12% 


2% 


Totals 


23% 


36% 


23% 


14% 



(Categories do not total 1CX)% "Don't Know' and "No Response' tabulations were omitted.) 
MCiih regard to eslablishing de^rctl outcomes for Chapter 1 participants that are c^quivalent to the achievement 
expectation set for (he entire student body, as noted atx)ve, only 59^^ of COP respondents agreed or strongly 
agreed. Among state <.(x>rdinatu.!>, 92^^^ agreed or strongly agreed with selling the same outcomes for all stu- 
dents Local admmisinitors (pnncipaK anti supenntendenis) were evenly split on the issue Less than half of the 
l(x:a! Chapter 1 coordinators and s';pcmsors agreed thai Chapter 1 outcomes should be the same as for Ihe 
enitre student lx)dy Fiftv three percent of COP teacher members agreed with setting the same outcomes. Sixty- 
two percent of parents of Chapter 1 children indicated tliat the desired outcomes should be the same as for the 
student IxxJy ( hem 21) 

That school prognim improvement plans should Ix? developed by a team that is representative of schcxDl pcnion- 
nel and parents of participaiing children was agreed to by 92"'o of respondents. Eighty-eight percent of respon- 
dents agreed or strongly agreed that schf)ols selecietl for program improvement should be required to imple- 
ment the school improvement plan for at least one full school year Sixty-nine percent of respondents fell that 
schools, once identified for program improvement should be required to continue improvement efforts until 
increased student achievnnent is demonstrated t>ver a multiple year lime span. Sixt>' percent of the respondents 
agreed that prr>gram improvement requirements shtnild apply only to subject matter instructional programs in 
which more than 20 students participate (Items 32. 23. 24, 26). 

Fift>'.seven percent of all respondents dLsagrcecl or strongly disagreed that sanctions or reduction in funds should Ix 
imposed on Ch:ip{er 1 progninvs in scba)ls that show no improvenK'nt after a minimum number of years. Anx)ng rncm- 
ber groups tk» range of tlisiigreenK'nt with tlx^e s;incitons «\'as 32% (pirenis) to 72% (local C(X)rdiailon»)(Item 25). 
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SIVUFFDEVCLOrMENT 

Scvcncy-ninc petccfH of ih< respondents agreed thai Chap(er 1 staff development activities should be required 
fcx both Chapter I and regular program staff, Sixty-eiglit percent agreed ihaj LEAs shouW be required to set 
aside Chapter 1 funds for ongoing high quality suff developrnent specific (o the needs of Chapter 1 paitidpants 
in individual schools (Items 32, 33). 

PAIENT INVOLVEMENT 

All responding parent members of COPs strongly agreed or agreed that LEAs should be required annually to 
assess (he effective<)ess of the involvement of parents in Chapter 1 programs and conduct aaivitics to address 
the training needs of parents. Among all respondents 79% were in agreement. In the matter of set-aside for com- 
prehensive training of parents of panicipaiing children, 88% of the pwrents strongly agreed or agired while 62% 
of total respondents agreed similarly. Among state coordinators, only 45% were in the same categories (Items U, 



A second set-aside item questioned that a portion of LEA basic grants be set aside to train school personnel in 
effective strategies for parent involvement. Again, 87% of parents were in agreement, while only 66% of all 
respondents agreed. State coordinators were in agreement with the set jside at the 55% level (Item 16). 
Ninety -eight percent of parents responding wanted LEAs to be required to annually assess in consultation with 
parents the cfTcctivcncss of parent involvement aaivit • i. State coordinators agreed with tlie responding parents 
at the 82% level (Item 17). 

EARLY CHIlJHKXW/CXXmDCSAriON OF SERVICES 

Nearly all respondents agreed (95%) that early childhood programs (pre-school through grade 3) should set 
goals, objectives, and achievement levels that are developmcntally appropriate for young children. Eighiy-five 
percent agreed that LEA early childhood programs implemented with Chapter 1 funds should employ certified 
staff and provide appropriate training and staff development. That early childhood programs should be compre- 
hensive and include educational, social, and health services was agreed to by 77% of the respondents (Items 38, 
39. 40). 

Tliree founhs of the respondents agreed that the use of prediaors such as the educational level of the parent 
and the economic and social conditions of the family should be allowed as valid indicators of educational need 
in determining the eligibility of Chapter 1 pre-school children. Likewise, the same proportions of respondents 
agreed that LKAs should l)c required to coordinate Chapter 1 early childhood programs with other available pro- 
grams including Even Start, Head Start, and other community services agencies providing family support to early 
childhood education (Items 36, 37). 

The concept that LEAs should be required to set aside funds for early childhood programs for eligible children 
from preschool through grade 3 was agrt-cd to by 48% of the re.spondcnts (Item 34). 



ln)l>edded in the survey were six items that sought opinions of requiring set-aside funds for specific aaiviiies. In 
asking opinions if more Chapter 1 funds per pupil should be expended in schoolwidc projects than in non- 
schoolwide project schools, one-half disagree (Item 28). 

In asking if LEAs should be required to set aside funds for early childhood programs for preschool through 
grade 3 programs, 47% disagreed as compared to 61% who disagreed that LEAs should be required to set aside 
funds for Chapter 1 programs in secondary schools (Items 34, 35) 
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On siaff (ievelopmem. "LEAs should be required lo set aside Chapter 1 funds for ongoing high quality siaff 
development specific to the needs of Chapter 1 participants in individual schools," 68% agreed. The percent 
agreement is the highest on any single set-aside issue (Item 32). 

Two parent involvement items asked opinions on set-aside of funds. Sixry-sLx percent of respondents agreed that 
a portion of LEA basic grants should be set aside to train school personnel m effeaive strategics for parent 
involvement. Sixty-two percent agreed that a portion of the LEA basic grant should be set aside for comprehen- 
sive training of parents of participating children (Items 15, 16). 

IMPlK>ITONS OF TOE SURVEY 

An arbitrary rate of flO% of all respondents agreeing or strongly agreeing was chosen as a basis for considering if 
survey items had implications that should be considered in the reauthorization of Chapter 1. 
The survev items attaining those percentages 2re listed. 

1. Chapter 1 should remain a categorical program that provides funds to supplement existing 
programs. 

2. Basic and concentration funds to SEAs should he funded as separate allocations. 

3. Decennial census data used to allocate Chapter 1 funds to states should be modified frequently using 
airrent low-income information. 

4 LEAs should have the option of seizing previous Chapter 1 participants for two additional years if the 
students remain educationally disadvantaged but are not longer in greatest need. 

5. SEAs should have the flexibility to develop and align state Chapter 1 program improvement plans with 
Slate school reform efforts. 

6. Schools should be identified for program improvement using evaluation data that is colleaed from multi- 
ple data sources that may include norm- referenced tests. 

7 Schools should be identified for program improvement using evaluation data collected over more than 
one school year. 

8. Schools selected for program improvement should be required to implement the school improvement 
plan for at lea.st one full sehcx)l year. 

9 School program improvement plans should Ix; developed by a team that is represenutive of school per- 
sonnel and parents of participatmg children. 

10 Local schoolwide plans should be required to evaluate the student achievement of Chapter 1 eligible stu- 
dents annually using multiple indicators consistent with the schcx3lwide project goals and obieaives. 

U. To implement Chapter 1 early childhood programs. LEAs should be required to employ certified staff and 

pro\'idc appropriate training and staff development 
12. Early childhood programs should set goals, objectives, and achievement levels that are developmenially 

appropriate for young children 
13 The use of norm- referenced tests as the only measure for Chapter 1 national evaluation purposes should 

Ixr discontinued. 

H The Chapter 1 statute should allow SEAs and LEAs the flexibility to use assessment and evaluation 
(iptions that best suit their specific purposes and that are aligned with stale and Icxral assessment prac- 
tices 
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15. LEAs should be allowed lo develop and implemcni akemative assessment lediniqucs in Chapcer 1 pro- 
grams using innovative funds. 

16. The Chapter 1 statute should promote the use of measures other than norm-referenced tests for student 
selealon, student program improvement and program evaluation. (.Combination of three survey Uems.) 

17. LEAs should have the option to use emerging assessment techniques such as portfolios and performance 
tasks lo evaluate annually the effeaiveness of the Chapter 1 programs and to demonstrate student 
progress for purposes of program improvement. (Combination of two survey itenu:.) 

18. The Chapter 1 statute should not focus only on advanced skills and shc-jld not evaluate performance 
only in advarKed skills. 

19. The U S, Deparimenl of Education should develop an alternative process to collea national data on 
Chapcer 1 program effectiveness that may include sampling across sutes. 

20. Multiple factors should be considered as valid indicators of Chapter 1 program success and used as addi- 
tional program evaluation tools. 
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Survey of SUte Committee* of Pr»ctitioDCfs 
by the 

National Association of State Coordinators of Compensatory Education 



Survey items are followed by a gnd showing the responses by membership subgroups m the Comminees of 
Praciiiioners CCOPs). The subgroups are, (1) Teachers, (2) Parents, (3) Principals, (4) Superintendenis. (5) 
Chapter 1 Coordinators, (6) Chapter 1 Supervisors. (7) School Board Members, (8) Others, and (9) State Chapter 
1 Coordinators. Respondents were asked to identify themselves according to subgroups. This identification pro- 
cedure used the first wo survey numbers; therefore, the first grid indicates the number "3." the first item of the 
survey. 

The possible responses to survey items were as follows: 



A total of 587 individuals participated in the survey. To account for all possible responses to each survey item, a 
category "No Response" (NR) was used in each grid to indicate cases were individuals did not respond to the 
Item. 

Each membership group shows number of opmion responses and the percent of group total. (Example: 73% or 
61 of 84 teachers responding strongly agreed that Chapter 1 remain a categorical program.) 
The subtotals indicate COP responses only by number and percent. State Coordinators' responses were tabulated 
separately and then as a pan of the total survey responses. 

1. Indicate position held on tlie Committee of Practitioners 



(a) 


■^'eacher 


(b) 


Teacher Assistant 


(0 


Parent 


(d) 


Principal 


(c) 


Superintendent 


(a) 


Chapter 1 LEA Administrative Coordinator 


(b) 


Chapter 1 LEA Instructional Supervisor 


(c) 


LEA School Board Member 


(d) 


Other 


(e) 


Slate Chapter 1 Coordinator 



Strongly Agree 

Agree 

Disagree 

Strongly Disagree 
Don't Know 



(SA) 

(A) 

(D) 

(SD) 

(DK) 
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3. Chapter 1 should remain a categorical program that provides funds to supplement existing programs. 



• 3 


SA 


%SA 


A 


%A 


0 


%D 


SD 


%SD 


OK 


%DK 


NR 


%NR 


Totata 


Teachers 


01 


73% 


15 


18% 


3 


4% 


4 


5% 


0 


0% 


1 


1% 


84 


Parents 


32 


67% 


14 


29% 


1 


2% 


0 


0% 


1 


2% 


0 


0% 


48 


Principals 


30 


56% 


18 


33% 


2 


4% 


0 


0% 


2 


4% 


2 


4% 


54 


Superintendents 


28 


67% 


12 


29% 


2 


5% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


42 


Ch 1 Coordinators 


118 


83% 


21 


15% 


3 


2% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 
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Chi Supervisors 


22 


76% 


5 


17% 


1 


3% 


1 


3% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


29 


School Bd Members 


16 


50% 


14 


44% 


2 


6% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


32 


Other 


75 


71% 


22 


21% 


4 


4% 


0 


0% 


2 


2% 


2 


2% 


105 


SubtoUls 


382 


71% 


121 


23% 


1«- 


3% 


5 


1% 


5 


1% 


5 


1% 


536 


State CooftJinatofS 


42 


82% 


9 


18% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


51 


Totals 


424 


72% 


130 


22% 


18 


3% 


5 


1% 


5 


1% 


5 


1% 


537 



4. Basic and concentration funds to SEAs should be Funded as separate allocations. 



#4 


SA 


%SA 


A 


%A 


D 


%D 


SD 


%SD 


DK 


%DK 


Nn 


%NR 


Totsis 


Teachers 


24 


29% 


34 


40% 


7 


8% 


1 


1% 


15 


18% 


3 


4% 


84 


Parents 


20 


42% 


19 


40% 


2 


4% 


3 


6% 


3 


6% 


1 


2% 


48 


Principals 


17 


31% 


23 


43% 


3 


6% 


4 


7% 


5 


9% 


2 


4% 


54 


Superintendents 


15 


36% 


15 


36% 


4 


10% 


2 


5% 


6 


14% 


0 


0% 


42 


Ch 1 Coordinators 


62 


44% 


51 


36% 


14 


10% 


10 


7% 


5 


4% 


0 


0% 


142 


Chi Supen/isors 


16 


55% 


7 


24% 


1 


3% 


2 


7% 


2 


7% 


1 


3% 


29 


School Bd Menfiber^ 


9 


28% 


16 


50% 


2 


6% 


1 


3% 


4 


13% 


0 


0% 


32 


Other 


46 


44% 


27 


26% 


8 


e% 


8 


8% 


16 


15% 


0 


0% 


105 


Subtotals 


209 


39% 


192 


36% 


41 


8% 


31 


6% 


56 


10% 


7 


1% 


536 


State Coordinators 


19 


37% 


10 


20% 


13 


25% 


7 


14% 


2 


4% 


0 


0% 


51 


Totsis 


228 


39% 


202 


34% 


54 


9% 


38 


6% 


58 


10% 


7 


1% 


587 



5. LEAs should be required to provide Chapter 1 services only to schools with highest percents of students 
from low-income homes. 



«5 


SA 


%SA 


A 


%A 


D 


%D 


SD 


%SD 


OK 


%DK 


NR 


%NR 


Totsis 


Teachers 


9 


11% 


26 


31% 


24 


29% 


22 


26% 


3 


4% 


0 


0% 


84 


Parents 


8 


17% 


9 


19% 


17 


35% 


13 


27% 


1 


2% 


0 


0% 


48 


Principals 


8 


15% 


11 


20% 


16 


30% 


18 


33% 


1 


2% 


0 


0% 


54 


Superintendents 


9 


21% 


10 


24% 


9 


21% 


12 


29% 


1 


2% 


1 


2% 


42 


Ch 1 Coordinators 


49 


35% 


37 


26% 


30 


21% 


21 


15% 


5 


4% 


0 


0% 


142 


Chi Supen/isors 


13 


45% 


6 


21% 


7 


24% 


3 


10% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


29 


Schoot Bd Menfibers 


3 


9% 


6 


19% 


12 


38% 


10 


31% 


1 


3% 


0 


0% 


32 


Other 


28 


27% 


23 


22% 


27 


26% 


27 


26% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


105 


Subtotsts 


127 


24% 


128 


24% 


142 


26% 


126 


24% 


12 


2% 


1 


0% 


536 


State Coordinators 


14 


27% 


22 


43% 


6 


16% 


7 


14% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


51 


Totsis 


141 


24% 


150 


26% 


150 


26% 


133 


23% 


12 


2% 


1 


0% 


587 
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6. In order to receive Chapter 1 services schools should have a minimum number or percent of low-income 
children based on a national or Mate average number or percent of low-income children. 



*6 


SA 


%SA 


A 


%A 


D 


%D 


SD 


%SD 


DK 


%DK 


NR 


%NR 


Totals 


Teachers 


16 


19% 


31 


37% 


14 


17% 


21 


25% 


2 


2% 


0 


0% 


84 


Parents 


4 


8% 


17 


35% 


15 


31% 


12 


25% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


48 


Principals 


6 


11% 


17 


31% 


15 


28% 


14 


26% 


1 


2% 


1 


2% 


64 


Superintendents 


7 


17% 


17 


40% 


9 


21% 


8 


19% 


1 


2% 


0 


0% 


42 


Ch 1 CoordinatOfS 


28 


20% 


49 


35% 


19 


13% 


43 


30% 


3 


2% 


0 


0% 


142 


Chi Supervisors 


2 


7% 


10 


34% 


5 


17% 


1 1 


38% 


1 


3% 


0 


0% 


29 


School Bd Members 


10 


31% 


8 


25% 


7 


22% 


7 


22% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


32 


Other 


1 8 


17% 


30 


29% 


18 


17% 


37 


35% 


1 


1% 


1 


1% 


105 


Subtotals 


91 


17% 


179 


33% 


102 


19% 


153 


29% 


9 


2% 


2 


0% 


536 


State Coordinators 


10 


20% 


17 


33% 


16 


3/96 


8 


16% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


51 


Totals 


101 


17% 


196 


33% 


118 


20% 


191 


27%^ 


9 


2% 


2 


0% 


587 



Decennial census data used to allocate Chapter 1 funds to states should be modified frequently using current 
low-income information. 



#7 


SA 


%SA 


A 


%A 


D 


%D 


SD 


%SD 


DK 


%DK 


NR 


%NR 


ToUls 


Teachers 


28 


33% 


38 


45% 


6 


7% 


6 


7% 


5 


6% 


1 


1% 


84 


Parents 


20 


42% 


19 


40% 


7 


15% 


1 


2% 


1 


2% 


0 


0% 


48 


P rind pals 


14 


26% 


25 


46% 


7 


13% 


6 


11% 


2 


4% 


0 


0% 


54 


Superintendents 


1 1 


26% 


18 


43% 


7 


17% 


3 


7% 


3 


7% 


0 


0% 


42 


Ch 1 Coordinators 


56 


39% 


52 


37% 


12 


8% 


18 


13% 


3 


2% 


1 


1% 


142 


Chi Supervisors 


9 


31% 


9 


31% 


2 


7% 


"71 


24% 


1 


3% 


1 


3% 


29 


School Bd Members 


14 


44% 


11 


34% 


3 


9% 


3 


9% 


1 


3% 


0 


0% 


32 


Other 


39 


37% 


46 


44% 


7 


7% 


10 


10% 


3 


3% 


0 


0% 


105 


Subtotals 


191 


36% 


218 


41% 


51 


10% 


54 


10% 


19 


4% 


3 


1% 


536 


State Coordinators 


18 


35% 


27 


53% 


4 


8% 


1 


2% 


1 


2% 


0 


0% 


51 


Totals 


209 


36% 


245 


42% 


55 


9% 


55 


9% 


20 


3% 


3 


1% 


567 



8. LEAs should be given the option to identify as eligible and to selea for participation school attendance areas 
on a three year basis raiher than on an annual basis 



«8 


SA 


%SA 


A 


%A 


D 


%D 


SD 


%S0 


DK 


%DK 


NR 


%NR 


Totsis 


Teachers 


27 


32% 


41 


49% 


10 


12% 


5 


6% 


1 


1% 


0 


0% 


84 


Parents 


8 


17% 


20 


42% 


12 


25% 


6 


13% 


2 


4% 


0 


0% 


48 


Principals 


23 


43% 


23 


43% 


4 


7% 


1 


2% 


3 


6% 


0 


0% 


54 


Superintendents 


1 7 


40% 


16 


38% 


1 


2% 


6 


14% 


2 


5% 


0 


0% 


42 


Ch 1 Coordinators 


76 


54% 


43 


30% 


15 


11% 


5 


4% 


3 


2% 


0 


0% 


142 


Chi Supervisors 


16 


55% 


7 


24% 


3 


10% 


2 


7% 


0 


0% 


1 


3% 


29 


School Bd Members 


18 


56% 


12 


38% 


2 


6% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


32 


Other 


46 


44% 


36 


34% 


12 


11% 


8 


8% 


3 


3% 


0 


0% 


105 


Subtotals 


231 


43% 


198 


37% 


59 


11% 


33 


6% 


14 


3% 


1 


0% 


536 


State Coordinators 


12 


24% 


27 


53% 


8 


16% 


4 


8% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


51 


Totsis 


243 


41% 


225 


38% 


67 


11% 


37 


6% 


14 


2% 


1 


0% 


587 
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9. LEA low- income eligibility criteria for cooccntniticn grant funds should be increased from the current 15% of 
enrollment or 6500 fonnula children. 



»9 


SA 


%SA 


A 


%A 


0 


%D 


SD 


%SD 


OK 


%DK 


NR 


%NR 


Totals 


Teachers 


13 


15% 


17 


20% 


15 


18% 


10 


12% 


29 


36% 


0 


0% 


84 


Parents 


8 


17% 


17 


35% 


10 


21% 


4 


8% 


9 


19% 


0 


0% 


48 


Principals 


5 


9% 


23 


43% 


10 


19% 


4 


7% 


11 


20% 


1 


2% 


54 


Superintendents 


7 


17% 


11 


26% 


7 


17% 


9 


21% 


7 


17% 


1 


2% 


42 


Ch 1 CoonJinators 


21 


15% 


39 


27% 


24 


17% 


27 


19% 


30 


21% 


1 


1% 


142 


Chi Supervisors 


3 


10% 


7 


24% 


3 


10% 


12 


41% 


3 


10% 


1 


3% 


29 


School Bd Members 


4 


13% 


10 


31% 


9 


28% 


4 


13% 


4 


13% 


1 


3% 


32 


Other 


19 


18% 


23 


22% 


19 


18% 


22 


21% 


20 


19% 


2 


2% 


10S 


Subtotals 


80 


15% 


147 


27% 


97 


18% 


92 


17% 


113 


21% 


7 


1% 


536 


State Coordinators 


7 


14% 


12 


24% 


19 


37% 


10 


20% 


3 


6% 


0 


0% 


SI 


Totals 


87 


15% 


159 


27% 


116 


20% 


102 


17% 


116 


20% 


7 


1% 


687 



10. SEAs should be required to target concentration grant funds directly to high poverty schools rather than to 
school districts. 



#10 


SA 


%SA 


A 


%A 


0 


%D 


SD 


%SD 


DK 


%DK 


NR 


%NR 


Totals 


Teachers 


9 


11% 


21 


25% 


27 


32% 


19 


23% 


8 


10% 


0 


0% 


84 


Parf Its 


10 


21% 


8 


17% 


18 


38% 


10 


21% 


2 


4% 


0 


0% 


48 


Prircipals 


4 


7% 


15 


28% 


16 


30% 


15 


28% 


2 


4% 


2 


4% 


54 


S>/perintendents 


11 


26% 


6 


14% 


10 


24% 


12 


29% 


3 


7% 


0 


0% 


42 


1 Coordinators 


17 


12% 


28 


20% 


37 


26% 


52 


37% 


8 


6% 


0 


0% 


142 


Ohi Supervisors 


6 


21% 


3 


10% 


4 


14% 


15 


52% 


0 


0% 


1 


3% 


29 


Sctwoi Bd Members 


5 


16% 


1 


3% 


14 


44% 


10 


31% 


1 


3% 


1 


3% 


32 


Other 


19 


18% 


17 


16% 


31 


30% 


33 


31% 


4 


4% 


1 


1% 


105 


Subtotals 


81 


15% 


99 


18% 


157 


29% 


166 


31% 


28 


5% 


5 


1% 


536 


State Coordtnaiors 


12 


24% 


9 


18% 


14 


27% 


13 


25% 


3 


6% 


0 


0% 


51 


Totals 


93 


16% 


108 


18% 


171 


29% 


179 


30% 


31 


5% 


5 


1% 


587 



U. LEAS should have the option of serving previous Chapter 1 panicipants for two additional years if the 
students remain educationally disadvantaged but are no longer in greatest need. 



ffl 1 


SA 


%SA 


A 


%A 


D 


%D 


SD 


%SD 


DK 


%DK 


NR 


%NR 


Totals 


Teachers 


32 


38% 


42 


50% 


7 


8% 


3 


4% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


84 


Parents 


18 


38% 


25 


52% 


2 


4% 


1 


2% 


1 


2% 


1 


2% 


48 


Principals 


23 


43% 


26 


48% 


2 


4% 


1 


2% 


0 


0% 


2 


4% 


54 


Superintendents 


13 


31% 


25 


60% 


3 


7% 


1 


2% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


42 


Ch 1 CoofdinatOfS 


61 


43% 


63 


44% 


10 


7% 


7 


5% 


1 


1% 


0 


0% 


142 


Chi Supervisors 


16 


55% 


9 


31% 


3 


10% 


1 


3% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


29 


School Bd Member^ 


14 


44% 


16 


50% 


1 


3% 


1 


3% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


32 


Other 


58 


55% 


39 


37% 


4 


4% 


2 


2% 


1 


1% 


1 


1% 


105 


Subtotals 


235 


44% 


245 


46% 


32 


6% 


17 


3% 


3 


1% 


4 


1% 


530 


State Coordinators 


13 


25% 


31 


61% 


4 


8% 


3 


6% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


51 


Totals 


248 


42% 


276 


47% 


36 


6% 


20 


3% 


3 


1% 


4 


1% 


587 
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12. Incidental Chapicr 1 services to non-eligible students should be allowed. 



«12 


SA 


%SA 


A 


%A 


D 


%D 


SD 


%S0 


DK 


%0K 


NR 


%NR 


Totsis 


Teachers 


31 


37% 


36 


43% 


8 


10% 


6 


7% 


3 


4% 


0 


0% 


S4 


Parents 


15 


31% 


15 


31% 


11 


23% 


5 


10% 


2 


4% 


0 


0% 


48 


Prinopals 


28 


52% 


20 


37% 


2 


4% 


1 


2% 


1 


2% 


2 


4% 


54 


Superintendents 


19 


45% 


16 


36% 


2 


6% 


5 


12% 


1 


2% 


0 


0% 


42 


Ch 1 Coofdinators 


57 


40% 


52 


37% 


11 


8% 


19 


13% 


3 


2% 


0 


0% 


142 


Chl Supervisors 


8 


28% 


8 


28% 


4 


14% 


8 


28% 




0% 


1 


3% 


29 


School Bd Menrtbers 


18 


56% 


9 


28% 


2 


6% 


1 


3% 


2 


6% 


0 


0% 


32 


Other 


37 


35% 


37 


35% 


16 


15% 


7 


7% 


8 


8% 


0 


0% 


105 


Subtotals 


213 


40% 


192 


36% 


56 


10% 


52 


10% 


20 


4% 


3 


1% 


536 


State Coordinators 


15 


29% 


25 


49% 


3 


6% 


7 


14% 


0 


0% 


1 


2% 


51 


Totals 


228 


39% 


217 


37% 


59 


10% 


59 


10% 


20 


3% 


4 


1% 


587 



13- SEAs should have the discretion to approve any promising innovative project at any reasonable funding 
level 



#13 


SA 


%SA 


A 


%A 


D 


%D 


SD 


%SD 


DK 


%0K 


NR 


%NR 


Totsis 


Teachers 


28 


33% 


45 


54% 


9 


11% 


0 


0% 


2 


2% 


0 


0% 


84 


Parents 


13 


27% 


18 


38% 


6 


13% 


3 


6% 


7 


15% 


1 


2% 


48 


Principals 


21 


39% 


27 


50% 


3 


6% 


2 


4% 


0 


0% 


1 


2% 


54 


Superintendents 


18 


43% 


16 


38% 


6 


14% 


2 


5% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


42 


Ch 1 Coordinators 


55 


39% 


54 


38% 


15 


11% 


18 


13% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


142 


Chi Supervisors 


12 


41% 


8 


28% 


1 


3% 


8 


28% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


29 


School Bd Members 


10 


3t% 


16 


50% 


3 


9% 


2 


6% 


1 


3% 


0 


0% 


32 


Other 


31 


30% 


54 


51% 


11 


10% 


7 


7% 


2 


2% 


0 


0% 


105 


Subtotsis 


188 


35% 


238 


44% 


54 


10% 


42 


8% 


12 


2% 


2 


0% 


536 


State Coordinators 


14 


27% 


23 


45% 


9 


16% 


5 


10% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


51 


Totsis 


202 


34% 


261 


44% 


63 


11% 


47 


8% 


12 


2% 


2 


0% 


587 



14. LEAs should be required annually to assess the effectiveness of the involvement of parents in Chapter 1 
programs and conduct aaivities to address the traming needs of parents. 



#14 


SA 


%SA 


A 


%A 


D 


%D 


SD 


%SD 


DK 


%0K 


NR 


%NR 


Totsis 


Teachers 


33 


39% 


31 


37% 


14 


17% 


4 


5% 


2 


2% 


0 


0% 


84 


Parents 


35 


73% 


IS 


27% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


48 


Principals 


16 


30% 


25 


46% 


2 


4% 


9 


17% 


0 


0% 


2 


4% 


54 


Superintendents 


13 


31% 


16 


38% 


8 


19% 


5 


12% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


42 


Ch t Coordinators 


44 


31% 


60 


42% 


2Z 


16% 


14 


10% 


1 


1% 


0 


0% 


142 


Chi Supervisors 


14 


48% 


9 


31% 


2 


7% 


3 


10% 


0 


0% 


1 


3% 


29 


School Bd Members! 


15 


47% 


10 


31% 


5 


16% 


2 


6% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


32 


Other 


50 


48% 


40 


38% 


9 


9% 


5 


5% 


1 


1% 


0 


0% 


105 


Subtotsis 


220 


41% 


204 


38% 


63 


12% 


42 


8% 


4 


1% 


3 


t% 


536 


State Coordinators 


22 


43% 


21 


41% 


6 


12% 


1 


2% 


1 


2% 


0 




51 


Totals 


242 


41% 


225 


38% 


69 


12% 


43 


7% 


5 


1% 


3 


1% 


587 
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15. A portion of the LEAs basic gram should be set-aside for comprehensive training of parenis of participating 
children. 



• 15 


SA 


%SA 


A 


%A 


D 


%0 


8D 


%SO 


DK 


%0K 


NR 




ToUis 




22 


26% 


2t 


35% 


21 


25% 


• 


10% 


4 


5% 


0 


0% 


64 


Paronts 


30 


63% 


12 


25% 


3 


6% 


1 


2% 


2 


4% 


0 


0% 


48 


PrinciDtte 


14 


26% 


21 


39% 


11 


20% 


5 


9% 


0 


0% 


3 


6% 


54 


SuD«fint»nd6ntt 


10 


24% 


16 


38% 


. • 


19% 


6 


14% 


2 


5% 


0 


0% 


42 


Ch 1 Coordinator 


31 


22% 


51 


36% 


30 


21% 


2$ 


20% 


1 


1% 


1 


1% 


142 


Chl Supervisors 


7 


24% 


8 


28% 


6 


21% 


8 


28% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


29 


School Bd Member^ 


12 


38% 


12 


38% 


6 


19% 


1 


3% 


1 


3% 


0 


0% 


32 


Other 


26 


27% 


39 


37% 


18 


17% 


19 


18% 


1 


1% 


0 


0% 


105 


SubtoUlt 


154 


29% 


166 


35% 


103 


19% 


76 


14% 


11 


2% 


4 


1% 


536 


StaJB CoofdinMtors 


9 


12% 


17 


33% 


21 


41% 


8 


12% 


1 


2% 


0 


0% 


51 


Touts 


ISO 


27% 


205 


35% 


124 


21% 


82 


14% 


12 


2% 


4 


1% 


587 



16. A portion of the LEAs basic gram should be set aside to train school personnel in effective strategics for 
parent involvement 



• 16 


8A 


%SA 


A 


%A 


D 


%D 


8D 


%SD 


DK 


%DK 


NR 


%NR 


TotsIs 


Teachers 


26 


33% 


31 


37% 


17 


20% 


7 


8% 


1 


1% 


0 


0% 


64 


Parents 


26 


54% 


16 


33% 


8 


13% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


46 


PrifKipais 


IS 


28% 


23 


43% 


1 1 


20% 


3 


6% 


0 


0% 


2 


4% 


54 


Superintendents 


6 


19% 


21 


50% 


6 


19% 


4 


10% 


1 


2% 


0 


0% 


42 


Ch 1 Coordinators 


32 


23% 


52 


37% 


37 


26% 


21 


15% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


142 


Chi Suoervisors 


7 


24% 


9 


31% 


6 


21% 


7 


24% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


29 


School Bd Members 


13 


41% 


13 


41% 


5 


16% 


1 


3% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


32 


Other 


32 


30% 


31 


30% 


21 


20% 


17 


16% 


3 


3% 


1 


1% 


105 


Subtotals 


161 


30% 


196 


37% 


111 


21% 


60 


11% 


5 


1% 


3 


1% 


536 


Sfare Ccxxtiinators 


7 


14% 


21 


41% 


17 


33% 


6 


12% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


51 


Totsis 


168 


29% 


217 


37% 


126 


22% 


66 


11% 


5 


1% 


3 


1% 


687 



17. LEAs should be required annually to assess in consultation with parents the effectiveness of parental 
involvement aaiviiies. 



• 17 


SA 


%SA 


A 


%A 


D 


%D 


SD 


%SD 


DK 


%DK 


NR 


%NR 


ToUlt 


Teachers 


21 


25% 


41 


49% 


15 


18% 


4 


5% 


3 


4% 


0 


0% 


84 


Parents 


29 


60% 


16 


3S% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


1 


2% 


0 


0% 


48 


Prirxapals 


13 


24% 


26 


48% 


9 


17% 


4 


7% 


0 


0% 


2 


4% 


64 


Superintendents 


9 


21% 


21 


50% 


7 


17% 


4 


10% 


1 


2% 


0 


0% 


42 


Ch 1 Coofdinalors 


34 


24% 


72 


51% 


28 


20% 


7 


5% 


1 


1% 


0 


0% 


142 


Chi Supervisors 


14 


48% 


9 


31% 


5 


17% 


1 


3% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


29 


School Bd Members 


12 


36% 


17 


53% 


1 


3% 


1 


3% 


1 


3% 


0 


0% 


32 


Other 


40 


36% 


49 


47% 


12 


11% 


3 


3% 


0 


0% 


1 


1% 


105 


Subtotals 


172 


32% 


253 


47% 


77 


14% 


24 


4% 


7 


1% 


3 


1% 


536 


State CoordifutofS 


15 


29% 


27 


53% 


5 


10% 


2 


4% 


1 


2% 


1 


2% 


51 


Totsis 


167 


32% 


260 


48% 


62 


14% 


26 


4% 


6 


1% 


4 


1% 


587 
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18. SEAs should have the flexibility to develop and align state Chapter 1 program improv^*ment plar« with sute 
school reform efforts. 



#18 


SA 


%SA 


A 


%A 


D 


%D 


SD 


%SD 


DK 


%DK 


NR 


%NR 


Totals 


Teachers 


29 


35% 


46 


55% 


4 


6% 


2 


2% 


3 


4% 


0 


0% 


84 


Parents 


15 


31% 


17 


35% 


6 


13% 


6 


10% 


5 


10% 


0 


0% 


48 


Prindpals 


19 


35% 


28 


52% 


1 


2% 


3 


6% 


1 


2% 


2 


4% 


64 


Superintendents 


16 


36% 


18 


43% 




14% 


3 


7% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


42 


Cti 1 Cooi-dinatofs 


67 


40% 


66 


46% 


4 


3% 


7 


5% 


9 


6% 


0 


0% 


142 


Chi Supefvisors 


14 


48% 


13 


45% 


1 


3% 


0 


0% 


1 


3% 


0 


0% 


20 


School Bd MenrJ)ers 


7 


22% 


21 


66% 


3 


9% 


1 


3% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


32 


Other 


48 


46% 


40 


38% 


4 


4% 


7 


7% 


5 


5% 


1 


1% 


105 


Subtotftis 


204 


38% 


248 


46% 


29 


5% 


28 


5% 


24 


4% 


3 


1% 


536 


State Coordinators 


27 


53% 


20 


39% 


3 


e% 


0 


0% 


1 


2% 


0 


0% 


51 


Totalii 


231 


39% 


268 


46% 


32 


5% 


28 


5% 


25 


4% 


3 


1% 


587 



19- Schools should be identified for program improvernent using evaluation data that is collected from multiple 
data sources that may include norm referenced lesL*^. 



«10 


SA 


%SA 


A 


%A 


D 


%D 


SD 


%SD 


DK 


%DK 


NR 


%NR 


Totals 


Teachers 


40 


48% 


37 


44% 


3 


4% 


2 


2% 


2 


2% 


0 


C% 


84 


Parents 


24 


50% 


16 


33% 


5 


10% 


2 


4% 


1 


2% 


0 


0% 


48 


Principals 


26 


48% 


21 


39% 


6 


9% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


2 


4% 


54 


Superintendents 


11 


26% 


29 


69% 


1 


2% 


1 


2% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


42 


Ch 1 Coordinators 


72 


51% 


64 


45% 


2 


1% 


3 


2% 


1 


1% 


0 


c% 


142 


Chi Supervisors 


17 


59% 


11 


38% 


1 


3% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


o%1 


29 


School Bd Members 


11 


34% 


17 


53% 


2 


6% 


0 


0% 


1 


3% 


1 


3% 


32 


Other 


53 


50% 


39 


37% 


6 


6% 


3 


3% 


2 


2% 


2 


2% 


105 


Subtotals 


254 


47% 


234 


44% 


25 


5% 


11 


2% 


7 


1% 


5 


1% 


536 


State Coordinators 


25 


49% 


25 


49% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


1 


2% 


51 


Totals 


279 


48% 


259 


44% 


25 


4% 


1 J 


2% 


7 


1% 


6 


1% 


587 



20. Schools should be identified for program improvement using evaluation data collected over more than one 
school year 



»20 


SA 


%SA 


A 


%A 


0 


%D 


SD 


%SD 


DK 


%DK 


NR 


%NR 


Totals 


Teachers 


36 


43% 


42 


50% 


4 


5% 


2 


2% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


84 


Parents 


15 


31% 


22 


46% 


9 


19% 


0 


0% 


1 


2% 


1 


2% 


48 


Prindpals 


24 


44% 


25 


46% 


2 


4% 


1 


2% 


0 


0% 


2 


4% 


54 


Superintendents 


17 


40% 


20 


48% 


3 


7% 


0 


0% 


2 


5% 


0 


0% 


42 


Ch 1 Coordinatofs 


88 


62% 


45 


32% 


4 


3% 


4 


3% 


1 


1% 


0 


0% 


142 


Chi Supervisors 


14 


48% 


12 


41% 


1 


3% 


1 


3% 


1 


3% 


0 


0% 


29 


School Bd Members 


13 


41% 


16 


50% 


2 


6% 


0 


0% 


1 


3% 


0 


0% 


32 


Other 


58 


55% 


37 


35% 


4 


4% 


1 


1% 


3 


3% 


2 


2% 


106 


Subtotals 


265 


49% 


219 


41% 


29 


5% 


9 


2% 


9 


2% 


5 


1% 


536 


State Coordinators 


31 


61% 


14 


27% 


4 


8% 


0 


0% 


1 


2% 


1 


2% 


51 


Totsts 


296 


50% 


233 


40% 


33 


6% 


9 


2% 


10 


2% 


6 


1% 


587 
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21, The desired outcomes cstabUshed for Chapcer 1 paiticipanis should be equivakmi lo the achievement 
expecuiions set fof the entire student body. 



•21 


SA 


%SA 


A 


%A 


D 


%D 


SD 


%S0 


DK 


%DK 


NR 


%NR 


Totsls 


TMChef? 


1 1 


13% 


34 


40% 


24 


29% 


11 


13% 


4 


5% 


0 


0% 


84 


Pawrts 


14 


29% 


IS 


33% 


12 


25% 


3 


6% 


2 


4% 


1 


2% 


40 


PrinciDals 


12 


22% 


21 


39% 


13 


24% 


5 


9% 


2 


4% 


1 


2% 


64 


Superlnttodents 


5 


12% 


15 


36% 


14 


33% 


a 


14% 


2 


5% 


0 


•0% 


42 


Ch 1 Coordinttoa 


2f 


20% 


40 


28% 


37 


26% 


32 


23% 


4 


3% 


0 


0% 


142 


Chi Supervisocc 


3 


10% 


10 


34% 


3 


10% 


10 


34% 


2 


7% 


1 


3% 


29 


Schoot Bd M»<Tt>en 


7 


22% 


15 


47% 


a 


19% 


3 


7% 


1 


3% 


0 


0% 


32 


Olher 


3< 


34% 


37 


35% 


ia 


17% 


11 


10% 


1 


1% 


2 


2% 


105 


Subtotals 


117 


22% 


1S« 


35% 


127 


24% 


81 


15% 


18 


3% 


5 


1% 


538 


SM0 Coofdkistors 


18 


3S% 


24 


47% 


6 


12% 


1 


2% 


2 


4% 


0 


0% 


51 


Totals 


136 


23% 


212 


36% 


133 


23% 


82 


14% 


20 


3% 


5 


1% 


587 



22. Prxjgram improvcmcnl requirements should apply only to subject matter instnictional programs in which 
more than 20 students participate. 



•22 


SA 


%SA 


A 


%A 


D 


%D 


SD 


%S0 


DK 


%DK 




%NR 


ToUla 


Tasch«fs 


20 


24% 


28 


35% 


22 


26% 


S 


6% 


8 


10% 


0 


0% 


84 


Parsnts 


3 


6% 


15 


31% 


18 


38% 


8 


17% 


4 


8% 


0 


0% 


48 


Prindpate 


15 


28% 


13 


24% 


15 


28% 


% 


11% 


4 


7% 


1 


2% 


54 


Suoafintandents 


10 


24% 


10 


24% 


13 


31% 


8 


14% 


3 


7% 


0 


0% 


42 


Ch 1 Coordinators 


71 


50% 


50 


35% 


10 


7% 


3 


2% 


5 


4% 


3 


2% 


142 


Ct>1 Supervisors 


14 


48% 


3 


10% 


4 


14% 


2 


7% 


4 


14% 


2 


7% 


29 


School Bd Mani)ad 


« 


19% 


8 


25% 


8 


28% 


5 


16% 


4 


13% 


0 


0% 


32 


Othar 


28 


27% 


28 


27% 


23 


22% 


15 


14% 


8 


8% 


3 


3% 


106 


Subtotata 


187 


31% 


158 


29% 


114 


21% 


50 


9% 


40 


7% 


8 


2% 


538 


State CootxHnMfors 


17 


33% 


1$ 


31% 


1$ 


29% 


1 


2% 


2 


4% 


0 


0% 


51 


Toula 


184 


31% 


172 


29% 


129 


22% 


51 


9% 


42 


y% 


8 


2% 


587 



25, Schools selected for progam tmpfovemeni should be required to implement the school improvement plan 
for at least one full school year. 



• 23 


SA 


%SA 


A 


%A 


D 


%D 


SD 


%so 


DK 


%DK 


Nn 


%NRi 


ToUte 


Teachers 


24 


29% 


53 


63% 


3 


4% 


3 


4% 


1 


1% 


0 


0% 


84 


Parents 


22 


46% 


22 


46% 


2 


4% 


0 


0% 


2 


4% 


0 


0% 


48 


Prindoals 


17 


31% 


28 


54% 


4 


7% 


3 


6% 


0 


0% 


1 


2% 


54 


Superintendents 


14 


33% 


22 


52% 


3 


7% 


2 


5% 


1 


2% 


0 


0% 


42 


Ch 1 Cooninaiors 


58 


41% 


88 


46% 


8 


6% 


5 


4% 


4 


3% 


1 


1% 


142 


Chi Supervisors 


17 




8 


28% 


1 


3% 


1 


3% 


1 


3% 


1 


3% 


28 


School Bd Memben 


14 


44% 


13 


41% 


2 


$% 


2 


6% 


1 


3% 


0 


0% 


32 


Other 


48 


44% 


43 


41% 


10 


10% 


4 


4% 


1 


1% 


1 


1% 


105 


Subtotsis 


212 


40% 


258^ 


48% 


33 


$% 


20 


4% 


11 


2% 


4 


1% 


538 


SUlfCoordinslors 


27 


53% 


19 


37% 


2 


4% 


0 


0% 


2 


4% 


1 


2% 


51 


ToUls 


238 


41% 


275 


47% 


35 


6% 


20 


3% 


13 


2% 


5 


1% 


S87 
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24. Once identified for program improvement, schools should be required to continue improvement efforts 
until increased student achievement is demonstrated over a multiple year time span. 



#24 


SA 


%SA 


A 


%A 


D 


%D 


SD 


%SD 


DK 


%DK 


Nn 


%NR 


Touts 


Teachers 


21 


25% 


38 


45% 


17 


20% 


4 


5% 


3 


4% 


1 


1% 


84 


Parents 


22 


46% 


15 


31% 


6 


13% 


4 


8% 


1 


2% 


0 


0% 


48 


Principals 


13 


24% 


20 


37% 


11 


20% 


8 


15% 


1 


2% 


1 


2% 


54 


Superintendents 


8 


19% 


17 


40% 


11 


28% 


6 


14% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


42 


Ch 1 Coordinators 


28 


20% 


59 


42% 


35 


25% 


13 


9% 


6 


4% 


1 


1% 


142 


Chi Supervisors • 


12 


41% 




31% 


5 


17% 


2 


7% 


0 


0% 


1 


3% 


29 


School Bd Memt)ers 


13 


41% 


8 


25% 


0 


19% 


4 


13% 


1 


3% 


0 


0% 


32 


Other 


45 


43% 


35 


33% 


17 


16% 


6 


6% 


2 


2% 


0 


0% 


105 


Subtotals 


102 


30% 


201 


38% 


108 


20% 


47 


9% 


14 


3% 


4 


1% 


538 


Sfafe Coordinators 


16 


31% 


29 


57% 


5 


10% 


0 


0% 


i 


2% 


0 


0% 


5i 


Totals 


178 


30% 


230 


39% 


113 


19% 


47 


8% 


15 


3% 


4 


1% 


587 



25. Sanaions or reduaion in funds should be imposed on Chapter 1 programs in schools that show no 
improvement after a minimum number of years. 



«25 


SA 


% SA 


A 


%A 


D 


%D 


SD 


%SD 


DK 


%DK 


Nn 


%NR 


Totals 


Teachers 


7 


8% 


19 


23% 


31 


37% 


24 


29% 


3 


4% 


0 


0% 


84 


Parents 


8 


17% 


21 


44% 


8 


17% 


7 


15% 


4 


8% 


0 


0% 


48 


Principals 


7 


13% 


18 


33% 


17 


31% 


9 


17% 


2 


4% 


1 


2% 


54 


Superintendents 


0 


14% 


12 


29% 


11 


26% 


13 


31% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


42 


Ch 1 Coordinators 


12 


8% 


20 


14% 


42 


30% 


60 


42% 


0 


4% 


2 


1% 


142 


Chi Supervisors 


2 


7% 


6 


21% 


7 


24% 


12 


41% 


1 


3% 


1 


3% 


29 


Schod Bd Members 


6 


19% 


8 


25% 


8 


25% 


8 


25% 


2 


6% 


0 


0% 


32 


Other 


18 


17% 


29 


28% 


23 


22% 


31 


30% 


4 


4% 


0 


0% 


105 


Subtotals 


00 


12% 


133 


25% 


147 


27% 


104 


31% 


22 


4% 


4 


1% 


530 


Stato Coordinators 


11 


22% 


14 


27% 


13 


25% 


10 


20% 


3 


6% 


0 


0% 


51 


Totals 


77 


13% 


147 


25% 


160 


27% 


174 


30% 


25 


4% 


4 


1% 


587 



26. School program improvement plans should be developed by a team that is representative of school 
personnel and parents of participating children. 



«20 


SA 


%SA 


A 


%A 


D 


%D 


SD 


%SD 


DK 


%DK 


NR 


%NR 


Totals 


Teachers 


39 


46% 


35 


42% 


6 


7% 


3 


4% 


1 


1% 


0 


0% 


84 


Parents 


28 


58% 


19 


40% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


1 


2% 


48 


Principals 


22 


41% 


24 


44% 


2 


4% 


5 


9% 


0 


0% 


1 


2% 


54 


Superintendents 


13 


31% 


21 


50% 


7 


17% 


1 


2% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


42 


Ch 1 Coordinators 


03 


44% 


57 


47% 


7 


5% 


5 


4% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


142 


Chi Supervisors 


14 


48% 


13 


45% 


0 


0% 


1 


3% 


0 


0% 


1 


3% 


29 


Schod Bd Members 


13 


41% 


19 


59% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


32 


Other 


59 


56% 


41 


39% 


4 


4% 


0 


0% 


1 


1% 


0 


0% 


105 


Subtotals 


251 


47% 


239 


45% 


20 


5% 


15 


3% 


2 


0% 


3 


1% 


530 


State Coordinators 


35 


69% 


16 


31% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


61 


Totals 


280 


49% 


255 


43% 


20 


4% 


15 


3% 


2 


0% 


3 


1% 


587 
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Sauonat Msoc ,auo„ Coonlma,nn ofComp^u,lor)- Educcno,, Pm,„ou Pap,^ on aafxcr I mu,bouzam., 



r. 11,0 schoolw.de maintenance of effon requiremcni for su.c and local funds ,nay bo reduced up lo ICW of 
,he previous year s per pupil expenditures as long as there is a similar d.stnciw.de reduction from state 
and Ux:al funds. 



Teachers 



»27 



Parents 



Pri nopals 



Superintendents 



Ch 1 Coordinators 



Chi Supervisors 



School 8d Member 



Other 



12 



12 



16 



54 



Subtotals 



Stale Coordinators 



Totals 



34 



%SA 



10% 



22% 



38% 



38% 



31% 



22% 



27 



19 



19 



54 



149 



16 
165 



32% 



28% 



31% 



28%_ 



12 



%A 



32% 



35% 



35% 



45% 



38% 



31% 



38% 



36 



193 



34% 



36% 



%D 



17% 



27% 



15y< 



5% 



5% 



7% 



SO 



19% 



28 



221 



55% 



38%_ 



65 



10% 



12% 



4% 



11% 



ll'y 



21 



1 1 



5% 



6% 



14% 



3% 



35 



3% 



7% 



0% 



6% 



19 



91 



25% 



23% 



7% 



19% 



20% 



Totals 



17% 



96 



10% 



16% 



0% 



105 



538 



587 



28. More Chapter 1 funds per pup.l should Ix- cxpc-ndcd ,n schooUvidc projects than ,n non-r^hoolw,de project 
s<.htx)ls 



Teachers 



»28 



Parents 



Principals 



Superintendents 



SA 



6 



%SA 



Ch 1 Coordinators 



Chi Supervisors 



School Bd Members 



Other 



Subtotals 



State Coordinators 



18 



10% 



3% 



14 



13 



29% 



10 



120 



24% 



17% 



24% 



34% 



10 



43 



20% 



160 



%D 



27% 



24% 



31% 



31*^ 



16 



36 



10 



172 



24% 



33 



123 



%SD 



8% 



25% 



16% 



31% 



22% 



18 



21 



%DK 



21% 



16% 



12% 



6l 12%_ 



NR 



%NR 



"811 14%] 



4% 



0% 



0% 



0% 



Totals 



_48_ 
54 



142 



29 



32_ 
105 
536 



51 



587 



29 To Ix- .niplemcnted. schoohv.de projects should be comprehensive and require il^e use of n\\ state, local, 
and federal categorical progr.ims 



[?29 



Teachers 



Parents 



Principals 



Superintendents 



Ch 1 Coordinators 



Chi Supervisors 



School Bd Members 



Other 



SA 



1 5 



13 



%SA 



18% 



27% 



19% 



37 



Subtotals 



State Coordinators_ 



16 



Totals 



398 



i2yc 



26% 



38yc 



16% 



3oyc 



7iy( 



33 



22 



%A 



39% 



25 



15 



58 



11 



11 



34 



31% 



68% 



121 



22 



143 



46% 



46% 



36% 



41% 



38% 



34% 



32% 



43% 



24y( 



21 



%D 



8% 



15% 



13% 



SO 



19% 



15% 



10% 



22% 



18 



24 



9% 



12% 



11 



%SD 



9% 



8% 



0% 



9% 



11 



6% 



1% 



OK 



15 



%PK 
27% 



10% 



9% 



19% 



11% 



7% 



19% 



18% 



NR 



%NR 



2% 



Totals 



0% 



1% 



0% 



1% 



Fchnuin tOOi 



If: I 



70-041 0-93-6 
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30 Lt>cal schoolwidc plans should be required to evaluate the student achievement of Chapter 1 eligible 
students annually using mukiple indicators consisicnt with the schoolwide projed goals and objedives. 



»30 


SA 


%SA 


A 


%A 


0 


%D 


SD 


%SD 


OK 


%DK 


NR 


%NR 


Totals 


Teachers 


19 


23% 


51 


61% 


4 


5% 


4 


5% 


5 


6% 


1 


1% 


84 


Parents 


22 


46% 


21 


44% 


2 


4% 


1 


2% 


2 


4% 


0 


0% 


48 


PrincitMils 


14 


26% 


34 


63% 


2 


4% 


3 


6% 


0 


0% 


1 


2% 


54 


Superintendents 


9 


21% 


28 


67% 


3 


7% 


2 


5% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


42 


Ch 1 Coordinators 


53 


37% 


71 


50% 


9 


6% 


4 


3% 


5 


4% 


0 


0% 


142 


Chi Supervisors 


12 


41% 


15 


52% 


1 


3% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


1 


3% 


29 


School Bd Memt>€rs^ 


8 


25% 


20 


63% 


3 


9% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


1 


3% 


32 


Other 


44 


42% 


48 


46% 


5 


5% 


3 


3% 


5 


5% 


0 


0% 


105 


Subtotals 


181 


34% 


208 


54% 


29 


5% 


17 


3% 


17 


3% 


4 


1% 


536 


Srafe Coordinators 


19 


37% 


25 


49% 


4 


8% 


1 


2% 


f 


2% 


J 


2% 


5f 


Totals 


200 


34% 


313 


53% 


33 


6% 


18 


3% 


18 


3% 


5 


1% 


587 



31 One full year of planning and staff development should be requiral l)cfore schoolwide projeas can be 
iiiipleniemed 



#31 


SA 


%SA 


A 


%A 


D 


%D 


SD 


%SD 


OK 


%DK 


NR 


%NR 


Totals 


Teachers 


30 


36% 


33 


39% 


13 


15% 


2 


2% 


5 


6% 


1 


1% 


84 


Parents 


18 


38% 


18 


38% 


12 


25% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


48 


Principals 


9 


17% 


23 


43% 


10 


19% 


7 


13% 


1 


2% 


4 


7% 


54 


Superintendents 


9 


21% 


16 


38% 


12 


29% 


3 


7% 


2 


5% 


0 


0% 


42 


Ch 1 Coordinalors 


53 


37% 


52 


37% 


25 


18% 


4 


3% 


8 


6% 


0 


0% 


142 


Chi Supervisors 


15 


52% 


10 


34% 


1 


3% 


2 


7% 


1 


3% 


0 


0% 


29 


School Bd Meml5ers 


11 


34% 


10 


31% 


9 


28% 


1 


3% 


1 


3% 


0 


0% 


32 


Other 


32 


30% 


37 


35% 


17 


16% 


8 


8% 


8 


8% 


3 


3% 


105 


Subtotals 


1 77 


33% 


199 


37% 


09 


18% 


27 


5% 


26 


5% 


8 


1% 


536 


State Coordinators 


28 


55% 


17 


33% 


3 


6% 


0 


0% 


2 


4% 


1 


2% 


51 


Totals 


205 


35% 


216 


37% 


102 


17% 


27 


5% 


28 


5% 


9 


2% 


587 



32 LL\> should Iv required to set aside Chapter I funds for ongoing high quality staff development specific to 
the needs of Chapter 1 participants in individual schools. 



#32 


SA 


%SA 


A 


%A 


D 


%D 


SO '%SD 


DK 


%DK 


NR 


%NR 


Totals 


Teachers 


37 


44% 


27 


32% 


15 


18% 


4 


5% 


0 


0% 


1 


t% 


84 


Parents 


23 


48% 


18 


38% 


2 


4% 


2 


4% 


3 


6% 


0 


0% 


48 


Principals 


18 


33% 


19 


35% 


10 


19% 


3 


6% 


0 


0% 


4 


7% 


54 


Supennlendenis 


13 


31% 


14 


33% 


1 1 


26% 


2 


5% 


2 


5% 


0 


0% 


42 


Ch 1 Coordinators 


46 


32% 


41 


29% 


35 


25% 


20 


14% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


142 


Chi Supervisors 


9 


31% 


13 


45% 


1 


3% 


6 


21% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


29 


School Bd Members 


14 


44% 


14 


44% 


2 


6% 


2 


6% 


3 


0% 


0 


0% 


32 


Other 


34 


32% 


29 


28% 


18 


17% 


14 


13% 


7 


7% 


3 


3% 


105 


Subtotals 


194 


36% 


175 


33% 


94 


18% 


53 


10% 


12 


2% 


8 


1% 


536 


State Coordinators 


13 


35% 


21 


41% 


10 


20% 


5 


10% 


1 


Z% 


1 


2% 


51 


Totals 


207 


35% 


196 


33% 


104 


18% 


58 


10% 


13 


2% 


9 


2% 


587 



fchniary 1903 
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33 Chapicr 1 Stan' devdopmcni aclivitios should be required for Iwtli Chapter I and regular program «aff. 



«33 



Teachers 



Parents 



Principals 



Superintendents 



Ch 1 Coordinators 



Ch1 Supervisors 



School Bd Memt)€rs 15 



33 



27 



12 



Other 



Subtotals 



Stale Coordinators 



Totals 



51 



223 



2Q 



%SA 



39% 



56% 



39% 



33% 



35% 



41% 



47% 



49% 



42% 



45% 



15 



19 



19 



%A 



38% 



31% 



35% 



37% 



34% 



25 



42% 219 



33% 



36% 



49% 



15 



19 



62 



%D 



%SD 



1% 



4% 



7% 



13% 



3% 



9% 



8% 



0% 



%DK 



NR 



%NR 



Totals 



0% 



7% 



0% 



0% 



0% 



0% 



2% 



0% 



1% 



84 



48 



54 



42 



29 



32 



105 



536 



587 



3«t. LEAs sliould i>e required to sei aside lunds for e:«rly childhood programs for preschool through gr^de 3 
eligible ihildren 



Teachers 



Parents 



Principals 



Superintendents 



Ch 1 Coordinators 



Chi Supervisors 



School Bd Members 



Other 



Subtotals, 



State Coofd'r)dtors_ 



Totals 



24 



16 



16 



25 



10 



139 



148 



%SA 



29% 



33% 



30% 



29% 



26% 



25% 



23 



18 



29 



137 



20% 



24% 



25% 



13 



23 



136 



28 



164 



%D 



29% 
19% 



30% 



21% 



22% 



25% 



44 



28% 



%SD 



12% 



15% 



21% 



24% 



20% 



20% 



OK 



16 



19%! 18 



%DK 



3% 



NR 



%NR 



2% 



3% 



84 



105 
536 



51 



587 



3S Ll-As stuHilJ IH- required u. set a^de iunds lor Cti.ipter 1 propjins in secoiuUry- schcx)K 



#35 



Teachers 



Parents 



Principals _ 



Supermtendenls 



Ch 1 Coordinators 



Cht Supervisors 



School Bd Members 



Other 



Subtotals 



State Coordinators 



Totals 



17% 2 6 



16% 



15% 



23 



108 



16% 112 



17% 



8% 



17% 



22% 



20% 



12 



27% 



21% 



22% 



31% 
33% 



28% 



37 35% 



164 31% 



28 55% 



192 33% 167 



SD_ 
15 
2 



15 



14 



61 



17 



%SD 



28% 



33% 



43% 



38% 



16% 



26% 



28% 



33% 



28% 



% DK NR 



2% 



3% 



0% 



%NR Totals 



0% 



0% 



0% 



_t% 
0% 



48 



142 



29 



32 



105 
536 



1% 587 



J 
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56. The use of prcdiaors such as the educational level of ihe paren; and the economic and social conditions 
of the family should be allowed as valid indiaiors of educational need in determining (he eligibility' of 
Chapter 1 pre-school children. 



#36 


SA 


%SA 


A 


%A 


D 


%D 


SD 


%SD 


DK 


%DK 


NR 


%NR 


Totals 


Teachers 


24 


29% 


39 


46% 


1 1 


13% 


2 


2% 


7 


8% 


1 


1% 


84 


Parents 


17 


35% 


18 


38% 


5 


10% 


5 


10% 


3 


6% 


0 


0% 


48 


PrinciDais 


13 


24% 


24 


44% 


7 


13% 


4 


7% 


2 


4% 


4 


7% 


54 


Superintendents 


14 


33% 


20 


48% 


3 


7% 


0 


0% 


4 


10% 


1 


2% 


42 


Ch 1 Coordinators 


49 


35% 


72 


51% 


12 


8% 


4 


3% 


5 


4% 


0 


0% 


142 


Chi Supervisors 


9 


31% 


16 


55% 


0 


0% 


3 


10% 


1 


3% 


0 


0% 


29 


School Bd Memtjer^ 


1 1 


34% 


13 


41% 


3 


9% 


4 


13% 


1 


3% 


0 


0% 


32 


Other 


33 


3t% 


37 


35% 


14 


13% 


12 


11% 


6 


6% 


3 


3% 


105 


Subtotals 


170 


32% 


239 


45% 


55 


10% 


34 


6% 


29 


5% 


' 9 


2% 


536 


State Coordinators 


1 1 


22% 


26 


51% 


6 


12% 


6 


12% 


2 


4% 


0 


0% 


51 


Totals 


181 


31% 


265 


45% 


61 


10% 


40 


7% 


31 


5% 


9 


2% 


587 



lEAs should be required to coordinate Chap(er 1 cariy childhood progmms wuh other available prugnini: 
including Rven sum. Head Start, and oilier community scr\-{ce agencies providing family support to early 
tlnldh(xxl education 



#37 


SA 


%SA 


A 


%A 


D 


%D 


SD 


%SD 


DK 


%DK 


NR 


%NR 


Totals 


Teactners 


26 


31% 


41 


49% 


10 


12% 


0 


0% 


5 


6% 


2 


2% 


84 


Parents 


22 


46% 


19 


40% 


5 


10% 


1 


2% 


1 


2% 


0 


0% 


48 


Principals 


16 


30% 


20 


37% 


4 


7% 


6 


11% 


4 


7% 


4 


7% 


54 


Supermtendents 


7 


17% 


20 


48% 


6 


14% 


7 


17% 


1 


2% 


1 


2% 


42 


Ch 1 Coordinators 


41 


29% 


50 


35% 


34 


24% 


10 


7% 


6 


4% 


1 


1% 


142 


Chi Supervisors 


9 


31% 


14 


48% 


3 


10% 


2 


7% 


1 


3% 


0 


0% 


29 


School Bd Members 


1 3 


41% 


10 


31% 


3 


9% 


5 


16% 


1 


3% 


0 


0% 


32 


Other 


43 


41% 


38 


36% 


10 


10% 


4 


4% 


6 


6% 


4 


4% 


105 


Subtotals 


177 


33% 


212 


40% 


75 


14% 


35 


7% 


25 


5% 


12 


2% 


536 


State Coordinators 


23 


45% 


22 


43% 


6 


12% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


51 


Totals 


200 


34% 


234 


40% 


81 


14% 


35 


6% 


25 


4% 


12 


2% 


587 



Ch.inter 1 programs f(»r prc scliml children should be comprehensive and include educational, social, and 
hcalih scr^■Kes 



#36 


SA 


%SA 


A 


%A 


D 


%D 


SD 


%SD 


DK 


%DK 


NR 


%NR 


Totals 


Teachers 


35 


42% 


28 


33% 


10 


12% 


4 


5% 


5 


6% 


2 


2% 


84 


Parents 


1 8 


38% 


19 


40% 


8 


17% 


2 


4% 


1 


2% 


0 


0% 


48 


Principals 


21 


39% 


19 


35% 


5 


9% 


3 


6% 


2 


4% 


4 


7% 


54 


Superintendents 


13 


31% 


21 


50% 


4 


10% 


3 


7% 


1 


2% 


0 


0% 


42 


Ch 1 Coordinalors 


52 


37% 


53 


37% 


14 


10% 


17 


12% 


6 


4% 


0 


0% 


1 42 


Chi Supervisors 


10 


34% 


1 1 


38% 


2 


7% 


4 


14% 


2 


7% 


0 


0% 


29 


School Bd Members 


1 2 


38% 


16 


50% 


1 


3% 


3 


9% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


32 


Other 


39 


37% 


38 


36% 


10 


10% 


1 1 


10% 


5 


5% 


2 


2% 


105 


Subtotals 


200 


37% 


205 


38% 


54 


10% 


47 


9% 


22 


4% 


6 


1% 


536 


State Coordinators 


21 


4}% 


24 


47% 


5 


10% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


1 


2% 


51 


Totals 


221 


38% 


229 


39% 


59 


10% 


47 


8% 


22 


4% 


9 


2% 


587 
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59 To implement Chapter 1 early childhood programs. LEAs should be required to employ certified staff and 
pro\ idc appropriate training and staff development 



#39 


SA 


%SA 


A 


%A 


D 


%0 


SD 


%so 


DK 


%0K 


NR 


%NR 


Totals 


Teachers 


50 


60% 


24 


29% 


6 


7% 


1 


1% 


0 


0% 


3 


4% 


84 


Parents 


26 


54% 


15 


31% 


5 


10% 


2 


4% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


48 


Prinapals 


26 


48% 


15 


28% 


4 


7% 


3 


6% 


2 


4% 


4 


7% 


54 


Superintendents 


15 


36% 


21 


50% 


3 


7% 


2 


5% 


0 


0% 


1 


2% 


42 


Ch 1 Coordinators 


76 


54% 


45 


32% 


13 


9% 


6 


4% 


2 


1% 


0 


0% 


142 


Chi Supervisors 


19 


66% 


8 


28% 


1 


3% 


0 


0% 


1 


3% 


0 


0% 


29 


School Bd Members 


17 


53% 


1 1 


34% 


1 


3% 


3 


9% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


32 


Other 


60 


57% 


29 


28% 


5 


5% 


2 


2% 


7 


7% 


2 


2% 


105 


Subtotals 


289 


54% 


168 


31% 


38 


7% 


19 


4% 


12 


2% 


10 


2% 


536 


Stale Coordinators 
Totals 


19 
308 


37% 
52% 


25 
193 


49% 
33% 


5 

43 


10% 
7% 


1 

20 


2% 
3% 


1 

13 


2% 
2% 


0 

10 


0% 
2% 


51 
587 



•\0 Early chiklhrxxl prognim-; (pro-schiKi! through grade .M ^iioiild set goals, objcciivos. and achievement 
lc\eK tli.it are dcvelopmenially appropriate lor young children. 



#40 


SA 


%SA 


A 


%A 


D 


%0 


SD 


%S0 


DK 


%DK 


NR 


% NR 


Totals 


Teachers 


56 


67% 


23 


27% 


1 


1% 


0 


0% 


1 


1% 


3 


4% 


84 


Parents 


31 


65% 


15 


31% 


2 


4% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


48 


Pnncipais 


33 


6t% 


15 


28% 


2 


4% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


4 


7% 


54 


Superintendents 


29 


69% 


12 


29% 


1 


2% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


42 


Ch 1 Coordinators 


110 


77% 


31 


22% 


0 


0% 


1 


1% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


142 


Chi Supervisors 


24 


83% 


4 


14% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


1 


3% 


0 


0% 


29 


School Bd Members 


22 


69% 


9 


28% 


1 


3% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


i»2 


Other 


77 


71% 


22 


20% 


1 


1% 


0 


0% 


3 


3% 


2 


2% 


108 


Subtotals 


382 


71% 


131 


24% 


8 


1% 


1 


0% 


5 


1% 


9 


2% 


536 


State Coordir^ators 


37 


73% 


12 


24% 


1 


2% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


1 


2% 


51 


Totals 


419 


71% 


143 


24% 


9 


2% 


1 


0% 


5 


1% 


10 


2% 


587 



\\ Thf LI1C ol norm referenced leMs as the unl\ measure for Clupier I national evaluation purposes should be 
(lisa "f.nn'.ied 



#41 


SA 


% SA 


A 


%A 


D 


%D 


SD 


%S0 


DK 


% OK 


NR 


%NR 


Totals 


Teachers 


54 


64% 


20 


24% 


6 


7% 


3 


4% 


1 


1% 


0 


0% 


84 


Parents 


19 


40% 


15 


31% 


6 


13% 


2 


4% 


6 


13% 


0 


0% 


48 


Principals 


29 


54% 


16 


30% 


7 


13% 


1 


2% 


1 


2% 


0 


0% 


54 


Superintendents 


19 


45% 


15 


36% 


4 


10% 


2 


5% 


2 


5% 


0 


0% 


42 


Ch 1 Coordinators 


81 


57% 


32 


23% 


13 


9% 


12 


8% 


4 


3% 


0 


0% 


142 


Chi Supervisors 


15 


52% 


10 


34% 


1 


3% 


1 


3% 


1 


3% 


1 


3% 


29 


School Bd Members 


19 


59% 


7 


22% 


2 


6% 


1 


3% 


3 


9% 


0 


0% 


32 


Other 


58 


55% 


27 


26% 


9 


9% 


7 


7% 


3 


3% 


1 


1% 


105 


Subtotals 


294 


J5yo 


142 


26% 


48 


9% 


29 


5% 


21 


4% 


2 


0% 


536 


State Coordinators 


15 


29%> 


24 


47% 


5 


10% 


5 


10% 


0 


0% 


2 


4% 


51 


Totals 


309 


53% 


1 66 


28% 


S3 


9% 


34 


6% 


21 


4% 


4 


1% 


587 
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Saimnal AsukuU. . of Slate Cwnlmaton of Compensatory Education Paitton Paper on Chapter ] Rmuthonzattoti 



-^2. The Chapter I si3tu[e should allow SFAs and LFAs (ho flcxibiliry to use asscssmcni and evaluation options 
that lx*M sua their specific purposes and that are aligned with state and local assessment practices. 



#42 


SA 


%SA 


A 


%A 


D 


%D 


SD 


%SD 


DK 


%DK 


NR 


%NR 


Totals 


Teachers 


50 


60% 


29 


35% 


1 


1% 


3 


4% 


1 


1% 


0 


0% 


84 


Parents 


23 


48% 


16 


33% 


5 


10% 


1 


2% 


2 


4% 


1 


2% 


48 


Principals 


32 


59% 


20 


37% 


1 


2% 


1 


2% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


54 


Superintendents 


26 


62% 


14 


33% 


1 


2% 


0 


0% 


1 


2% 


0 


0% 


42 


Ch 1 Coordinators 


79 


56% 


43 


30% 


6 


4% 


12 


8% 


2 


1% 


0 


0% 


142 


Chi Supervisors 


11 


38% 


1 1 


38% 


4 


14% 


2 


7% 


0 


0% 


1 


3% 


29 


Schoo! Bd Members 


17 


53% 


13 


41% 


1 


3% 


1 


3% 


0 


0% 


U 


0% 


32 


Other 


54 


51% 


32 


30% 


6 


6% 


8 


8% 


3 


3% 


2 


2% 


105 


Subtotals 


292 


54% 


178 


33% 


25 


5% 


28 


5% 


9 


2% 


4 


1% 


53G 


State Coordinators 


21 


41% 


20 


39% 


6 


12% 


2 


4% 


2 


4% 


0 


0% 


51 


Totals 


313 


53% 


198 


34% 


31 


5% 


30 


5% 


11 


2% 


4 


1% 


587 



45 AsM^'s^mcni of achievement of children usinj; standardized tests should not begin before founh grade. 



»43 


SA 


%SA 


A 


%A 


D 


%D 


SD 


%SD 


DK 


%0K 


NR 


%NR 


Totals 


Teachers 


35 


42% 


21 


25% 


16 


19% 


4 


5% 


7 


8% 


1 


1% 


84 


Parents 


5 


10% 


13 


27% 


1 7 


35% 


9 


19% 


4 


8% 


0 


0% 


48 


Principals 


26 


48% 


12 


22% 


9 


17% 


5 


9% 


2 


4% 


0 


0% 


54 


Superintendents 


12 


29% 


13 


31% 


1 1 


26% 


4 


10% 


2 


5% 


0 


0% 


42 


Ch 1 Coordinators 


48 


34% 


33 


23% 


34 


24% 


22 


15% 


5 


4% 


0 


0% 


142 


Chi Supervisors 


6 


21% 


6 


21% 


8 


28% 


6 


21% 


2 


7% 


1 


3% 


29 


School Bd Members 


7 


22% 


1 1 


34% 


9 


28% 


2 


6% 


3 


9% 


0 


0% 


32 


Other 


39 


37% 


23 


22% 


25 


24% 


13 


12% 


4 


4% 


1 


1% 


105 


Subtotals 


178 


33% 


132 


25% 


129 


24% 


65 


12% 


29 


5% 


3 


1% 


536 


State Coordinators 


17 


33% 


21 


41% 


10 


20% 


1 


2% 


1 


2% 


f 


2% 


51 


Totals 


195 


33% 


153 


26% 


139 


24% 


66 


1 1% 


30 


5% 


4 


1% 


587 



•H LFAs should Ix" allowed to develop and implement alternative assessment techniques m Chapter 1 programs 
using inno\ative funds 



»44 


SA 


%SA 


A 


%A 


D 


%D 


SD 


%SD 


DK 


%DK 


NR 


%NR 


Totals 


Teachers 


42 


50% 


33 


39% 


3 


4% 


2 


2% 


3 


4% 


1 


1% 


84 


Parents 


13 


27% 


24 


50% 


6 


13% 


1 


2% 


3 


6% 


1 


2% 


48 


Principals 


31 


57% 


19 


35% 


0 


0% 


3 


6% 


1 


2% 


0 


0% 


54 


Superintendents 


16 


38% 


20 


48% 


3 


7% 


0 


0% 


2 


5% 


1 


2% 


42 


Ch 1 Coordinators 


66 


46% 


59 


42% 


7 


5% 


2 


1% 


7 


5% 


1 


1% 


142 


Chi Supervisors 


10 


34% 


16 


55% 


1 


3% 


0 


0% 


1 


3% 


1 


3% 


29 


School Bd Members 


13 


41% 


17 


53% 


1 


3% 


0 


0% 


1 


3% 


0 


0% 


32 


Other 


42 


40% 


43 


41% 


8 


8% 


7 


7% 


4 


4% 


1 


1% 


105 


Subtotals 


233 


43% 


231 


43% 


29 


5% 


15 


3% 


22 


4% 


6 


1% 


538 


State Coordinators 


9 


18% 


26 


51% 


10 


20% 


3 


6% 


2 


4% 


1 


2% 


51 


Totals 


242 


41% 


257 


44% 


39 


7% 


18 


3% 


24 


4% 


7 


1% 


587 
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National Association State Coonlinators of Compensatory Education Position Paper on Chapter 1 R^uibonzation 



4S. The Chapter 1 siaiute should promoie the use of measures other than norm referenced tests for student 
selection. 



»45 


SA 


%SA 


A 


% A 


D 


%D 


SD 


%SD 


DK 


%DK 


NR 


%NR 


Totals 


Teachers 


53 


63% 


27 


32% 


1 


1% 


2 


2% 


0 


0% 


1 


1% 


84 


harents 


17 


35% 


26 


54% 


3 


6% 


0 


0% 


L 2 


4% 


0 


0% 


48 


Principals 


34 


63% 


15 


28% 


1 


2% 


1 


2% 


2 


4% 


1 


2% 


54 


Superintendents 


22 


52% 


17 


40% 


0 


0% 


1 


2% 


2 


5% 


0 


0% 


42 


Ch 1 Coordinalors 


84 


59% 


45 


32% 


10 


7% 


2 


1% 


1 


1% 


0 


0% 


142 


Ch1 Supervisors 


18 


62% 


7 


24% 


2 


7% 


0 


0% 


1 


3% 


1 


3% 


29 


School Bd Members! 


15 


47% 


14 


44% 


1 


3% 


1 


3% 


1 


3% 


0 


0% 


32 


Other 


57 


54% 


36 


34% 


5 


5% 


2 


2% 


3 


3% 


2 


2% 


105 


Subtotals 


300 


56% 


187 


35% 


23 


4% 


9 


2% 


12 


2% 


5 


1% 


536 


State Coordinators 


20 


59% 


24 


47% 


4 


8% 


2 


4% 


0 


0% 


1 


2% 


51 


Totals 


320 


55% 


211 


36% 


27 


5% 


1 1 


2%| 12 


2% 


6 


1% 


587 



4() The Chapter 1 statute should promote the use of measures other than norm referenced tests for 
prfjgrani improvement. 



«46 


SA 


%SA 


A 


% A 


D 


%D 


SD 


%SD 


DK 


%DK 


NR 


%NR 


Totals 


Teachers 


52 


62% 


30 


36% 


1 


1% 


1 


1% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


84 


Parents 


18 


38% 


26 


54% 


3 


6% 


0 


0% 


1 


2% 


0 


0% 


48 


Principals 


30 


56% 


19 


35% 


1 


2% 


2 


4% 


2 


4% 


0 


0% 


54 


Superintendents 


21 


50% 


16 


38% 


1 


2% 


1 


2% 


3 


7% 


0 


0% 


42 


Ch 1 Coordinators 


83 


58% 


46 


32% 


8 


6% 


4 


3% 


1 


1% 


0 


0% 


142 


Chi Supervisors 


15 


52% 


1 1 


38% 


2 


7% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


1 


3% 


29 


School Bd Members. 


17 


53% 


1 1 


34% 


2 


6% 


1 


3% 


1 


3% 


0 


0% 


32 


Other 


54 


51% 


42 


40% 


6 


6% 


1 


1% 


1 


1% 


1 


1% 


105 


Subtotals 


290 


54% 


201 


38% 


24 


4% 


10 


2% 


9 


2% 


2 


0% 


536 


Slate Coordinators 


20 


39% 


28 


55% 


3 


6% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


51 


Totals 


310 


53% 


229 


39% 


27 


5% 


10 


2% 


9 


2% 


2 


0% 


587 



H~ The Chapter I statute siiouid promote the use of measures other than norm referenced tests for program 
evaluation 



#47 


SA 


%SA 


A 


%A 


D 


%D 


SD 


%SD 


DK 


%0K 


NR 


%NR 


Totals 


Teachers 


54 


64% 


28 


33% 


0 


0% 


1 


1% 


1 


1% 


0 


0% 


84 


Parents 


19 


40% 


25 


52% 


3 


6% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


1 


2% 


48 


Principals 


34 


63% 


14 


26% 


1 


2% 


2 


4% 


3 


6% 


0 


0% 


54 


Superintendents 


19 


45% 


19 


45% 


0 


0% 


1 


2% 


2 


5% 


1 


2% 


42 


Ch 1 Coordinators 


74 


52% 


42 


30% 


12 


8% 


10 


7% 


4 


3% 


0 


0% 


142 


Chi Supersfisors 


11 


38% 


1 3 


45% 


3 


10% 


1 


3% 


0 


0% 


1 


3% 


29 


School Bd Members 


17 


5-^% 


1 1 


34% 


2 


6% 


1 


3% 


1 


3% 


0 


0% 


32 


Other 


48 


46% 


42 


40% 


8 


8% 


4 


4% 


2 


2% 


1 


1% 


105 


Subtotals 


276 


51% 


194 


36% 


29 


5% 


20 


4% 


13 


2% 


4 


1% 


536 


State Coordinators 


18 


35% 


23 


45% 


5 


16% 


0 


0% 


2 


4% 


0 


0% 


51 


Totals 


294 


50% 


217 


37% 


37 


6% 


20 


3% 


15 


3% 


4 


1% 


587 
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Saticnai Association o/Stai<? Coordiruilon of Compensaiory Education Postttnn Paper on Chapter ] Rmutboniatton } "* 



48 LL^s Should have ihc option lo use emerging assessment techniques such as portfolios and performance 
laskb. to evaluate annually the effeaiveness of the Chapter 1 program. 



«48 


SA 


%SA 


A 


%A 


D 


%D 


SD 


%SD 


DK 


%DK 


NR 


%NR 


Totals 


Teachers 


51 


61% 


27 


32% 


1 


1% 


2 


2% 


3 


4% 


0 


0% 


84 


Parents 


17 


35% 


27 


56% 


2 


4% 


1 


2% 


1 


2% 


0 


0% 


48 


Pnncipais 


36 


67% 


16 


30% 


0 


0% 


2 


4% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


54 


Superintendents 


22 


52% 


16 


38% 


1 


2% 


1 


2% 


2 


5% 


0 


0% 


42 


Ch \ Coordinators 


72 


51% 


46 


32% 


12 


8% 


8 


6% 


4 


3% 


0 


0% 


142 


Chi Supervisors 


1 1 


38% 


13 


45% 


2 


7% 


1 


3% 


1 


3% 


1 


3% 


29 


School Bd Members 


17 


53% 


12 


38% 


2 


6% 


0 


0% 


1 


3% 


0 


0% 


32 


Other 


53 


50% 


36 


34% 


8 


8% 


3 


3% 


4 


4% 


1 


1% 


105 


Subtotals 


279 


52% 


193 


36% 


28 


5% 


18 


3% 


16 


3% 


2 


0% 


536 


State Coordinators 


12 


24% 


29 


57% 


7 


14% 


2 


4% 


J 


2% 


0 


0% 


51 


Totals 


291 


50% 


222 


38% 


35 


5% 


20 


3% 


17 


3% 


2 


0% 


587 



49 LFAs should have the option to use emerging assessment techniques such as portfolios and performance 
ta^ks to demonstrate student progress for purposes of program improvement 



#49 


SA 


%SA 


A 


%A 


D 


%0 


SD 


%SD 


DK 


%DK 


NR 


%NR 


Totals 


Teachers 


51 


61% 


25 


30% 


2 


2% 


2 


2% 


4 


5% 


0 


0% 


84 


Parents 


17 


35% 


23 


48% 


4 


8% 


1 


2% 


3 


6% 


0 


0% 


48 


Principals 


33 


61% 


18 


33% 


1 


2% 


2 


4% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


54 


Superintendents 


23 


55% 


16 


38% 


1 


2% 


C 


0% 


2 


5% 


0 


0% 


42 


Ch 1 Coordinators 


83 


58% 


50 


35% 


4 


3% 


3 


2% 


2 


1% 


0 


0% 


142 


Chi Supervisors 


17 


59% 


9 


31% 


1 


3% 


0 


0% 


1 


3% 


1 


3% 


29 


School Bd Members 


17 


53% 


13 


41% 


1 


3% 


0 


0% 


1 


3% 


0 


0% 


32 


Other 


58 


55% 


36 


34% 


6 


6% 


0 


0% 


3 


3% 


2 


2% 


105 


Subtotals 


299 


56% 


190 


35% 


20 


4% 


8 


1% 


16 


3% 


3 


1% 


536 


State Coordinators 


16 


31% 


30 


5996 


1 


2% 


2 


4% 


2 


4% 


0 


0% 


51 


Totals 


315 


54% 


220 


37% 


21 


4% 


10 


2% 


18 


3% 


3 


1% 


587 



SO Chaf>tcr I should fiKus only on advanced skills jnd evaluate performance only in advanced skills. 



«50 


SA 


%SA 


A 


% A 


D 


%D 


SD 


%SD 


DK 


%DK 


NR 


%NR 


Totals 


Teachers 


6 


7% 


7 


8% 


38 


45% 


31 


37% 


2 


2% 


0 


0% 


84 


Parents 


5 


10% 


5 


10% 


27 


56% 


8 


17% 


3 


6% 


0 


0% 




Pnncipais 


5 


9% 


2 


4% 


26 


48% 


18 


33% 


3 


6% 


0 


0% 


54 


Superintendents 


0 


0% 


2 


5% 


26 


62% 


12 


29% 


2 


5% 


0 


0% 


42 


Ch 1 Coordinators 


1 7 


12% 


18 


13% 


52 


37% 


52 


37% 


3 


2% 


0 


0% 


142 


Chi Supervisors 


2 


7% 


4 


14% 


8 


28% 


13 


45% 


1 


3% 


1 


3% 


29 


School Bd Members 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


16 


50% 


14 


44% 


1 


3% 


1 


3% 


32 


Other 


4 


4% 


6 


6% 


46 


44% 


42 


40% 


6 


6% 


1 


1% 


105 


Subtotals 


39 


7% 


44 


8% 


239 


45% 


190 


35% 


21 


4% 


3 


1% 


536 


State Coordinators 


9 


18% 


10 


20% 


21 


41% 


B 


16% 


3 


6% 


0 


0% 


51 


Totals 


48 


8% 


54 


9% 


260 


.i4% 


198 


34% 


24 


4% 


3 


1% 


587 
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SaiiOiial Aiiocmtton of Slate Coordmatoncif Compensatory- BJucatmiPvRtUou^ } Fivuthonzt 



51 The U S. Department of Education should develop an alternative process to collect national data on 
Chapicr 1 program effectiveness that may include sampling across states and case studies. 



#51 


SA 


%SA 


A 


%A 


D 


%D 


SO 




DK 


%DK 


NR 


%NR 


Totals 


Teachers 


26 


31% 


44 


52% 


1 


1% 


1 


1% 


12 


14% 


0 


0% 


84 


Parents 


1 1 


23% 


32 


67% 


3 


6% 


0 


0% 


2 


4% 


0 


0% 


48 


Principals 


18 


33% 


25 


46% 


0 


0% 


4 


7% 


5 


9% 


2 


4% 


54 


SuDerintendents 


12 


29% 


20 


48% 


2 


5% 


2 


5% 


6 


14% 


0 


0% 


42 


Ch 1 Coordtnalors 


51 


36% 


60 


42% 


9 


6% 
3% 


13 

3 


9% 
10% 


9 
2 


6% 
7% 


0 
0 


0% 
0% 


142 

29 


Chi Supervisors 
School Bd Members 


7 
6 


24% 
19% 


16 
19 


55% 
59% 


1 
2 


6% 


1 


3% 


3 


9% 


1 


3% 


32 


Other 


41 


39% 


45 


43% 


2 


2% 


6 


6% 


10 


10% 


1 


1% 


105 


Subtotals 


172 


32% 


261 


49% 


20 


4% 


30 


6% 


49 


9% 


4 


1% 


536 


State Coordinators 


17 


33% 


23 


45% 


3 


6% 


1 


2% 


3 


6% 


4 


8% 


51 


Totals 


189 


32% 


284 


48% 


23 


4% 


31 


5% 


52 


9% 


8 


1% 


587 



NUiliiplf hc\or> tc . graduation rales and attendance) should tx- considered as valid indicators of Chapter 
pr(»grdm succcn^ and used as additional program cvaliiaiion tools 



#52 


SA 


%SA 


A 


%A 


D 


%D 


SD 


%SD 


DK 


%DK 


NR 


%NR 


Totals 


Teachers 


34 


40% 


39 


46% 


4 


5% 


2 


2% 


5 


6% 


0 


0% 


84 


Parents 


17 


35% 


23 


48% 


5 


10% 


0 


0% 


2 


4% 


1 


2% 


48 


principals 


14 


26% 


33 


61% 


3 


6% 


2 


4% 


0 


0% 


2 


4% 


54 


Superintendents 


16 


38% 


18 


43% 


5 


12% 


1 


2% 


2 


5% 


0 


0% 


42 


Ch 1 Coordinators 


56 


39% 


62 


44% 


14 


10% 


6 


4% 


4 


3% 


0 


0% 


142 


Chi Supervisors 


13 


45% 


10 


34% 


2 


7% 


1 


3% 


3 


10% 


0 


0% 


29 


School Bd Members 


9 


28% 


17 


53% 


5 


16% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


1 


3% 


32 


Other 


34 


32% 


55 


52% 


7 


7% 


8 


8% 


0 


0% 


1 


1% 


105 


Subtotals 


193 


36% 


257 


48% 


45 


8% 


20 


4% 


16 


3% 


5 


1% 


536 


State Coordinators 


14 


27% 


22 


43% 


8 


16% 


2 


4% 


2 


4% 


3 


6% 


51 


Totals 


207 


35% 


279 


48% 


53 


9% 


22 


4% 


18 


3% 


8 


1% 


587 



-.^ The Umg icrni t-ffcttivt-ncss (^f a Chapter 1 prugrarn should 1k' demonstrated through program 
impri)\cmcnt requirements rather than through separate sustained efteas s^lldle^ 



#53 


SA 


% SA 


A 


%A 


0 


%D 


SD 


%SD 


DK 


%DK 


NR 


%NR 


Totals 


Teachers 


16 


1 9% 


38 


45% 


9 


1 1% 


2 


2% 


19 


23% 


0 


0% 


84 


Parents 


9 


19% 


16 


33% 


1 1 


23% 


2 


4% 


10 


21% 


0 


0% 


48 


Principals 


1 1 


20% 


16 


30% 


12 


22% 


3 


6% 


10 


19% 


2 


4% 


54 


Superintendents 


10 


24% 


16 


38% 


3 


7% 


1 


2% 


12 


29% 


0 


0% 


42 


Ch 1 Coordinators 


51 


36% 


47 


33% 


24 


17% 


6 


4% 


14 


10% 


0 


0% 


142 


Chi Supervisors 


14 


48% 


12 


41% 


1 


3% 


1 


3% 


1 


3% 


0 


0% 


29 


School Bd Members 


6 


19% 


13 


41% 


6 


19% 


2 


6% 


4 


13% 


1 


3% 


32 


Other 


20 


19% 


38 


36% 


20 


19% 


7 


7% 


17 


16% 


3 


3% 


105 


Subtotals 


137 


26% 


196 


37% 


86 


16% 


24 


4% 


87 


16% 


6 


1% 


536 


State Coordinators 


15 


29% 


18 


35% 


7 


14% 


1 


2% 


6 


12% 


4 


8% 


51 


Totals 


152 


26% 


214 


36% 


93 


16% 


25 


4% 


93 


16% 


10 


2% 


587 
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•54. LEAS should be required lo provide Chapter I services lo schools only if a minimum number of eligible 
students have been identified. Which of (he following should be the minimum number of students? 
(3)10 (b)20 (c)30 (d)40 Ce)50 NR-No Response Given 



#54 Minimum Elia 


10 


% 


20 


% 


30 


% 


40 


% 


50 


% 


NR 


%NR 


Totals 


Teachers 


33 


39% 


12 


14% 


13 


15% 


8 


10% 


14 


17% 


4 


5% 


84 


Parents 


22 


46% 


10 


21% 


5 


10% 


1 


2% 


9 


19% 


1 


2% 


48 


Principals 


22 


41% 


16 


30% 


5 


9% 


3 


6% 


$ 


11% 


2 


4% 


54 


Superintendents 


19 


45% 


9 


21% 


3 


7% 


3 


7% 


5 


12% 


3 


7% 


42 


Ch 1 Coordinators 


45 


32% 


37 


26% 


24 


17% 


11 


8% 


21 


15% 


4 


3% 


142 


Chi Supervisors 


9 


31% 


5 


17% 


4 


14% 


2 


7% 


9 


31% 


0 


0% 


29 


School Bd Members 


15 


47% 


8 


25% 


4 


13% 


1 


3% 


2 


6% 


2 


6% 


32 


Other 


45 


43% 


22 


21% 


14 


13% 


7 


7% 


12 


1 1% 


5 


5% 


105 


Subtotals 


210 


39% 


119 


22% 


72 


13% 


36 


7% 


78 


15% 


21 


4% 


536 


State Coordinators 


12 


24% 


20 


39% 


6 


^2% 


/ 


2% 


6 


)2% 


6 


12% 


51 


Totals 


222 


38% 


139 


24% 


78 


13% 


37 


6% 


84 


14% 


27 


5% 


587 



•5S. Selca ihe low- income percentage criieria that should Ix* used lo determine a school's eligibility for 
pariicipaimg in schoolwjdc projcas. 

(a)-^S*'o (b)70% (c)6S% ,d)60«'0 (e) m NR-No Rc-sponsc Given 
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75% 


% 


70% 
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65% 


% 
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Teachers 


11 


13% 


4 


5% 


13 


15% 


11 


13% 


39 


46% 


6 


7% 


84 


Parents 


10 


21% 


1 


2% 


4 


8% 


3 


6% 


29 


60% 


1 


2% 


48 
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3 


6% 


2 


4% 


3 


6% 


8 


15% 


36 


67% 


2 


4% 


54 


Superintendents 


4 


10% 


5 


12% 


3 


7% 


4 


10% 


24 


57% 


2 


5% 


42 


Ch 1 Coordinators 


50 


35% 


15 


11% 


17 


12% 


9 


6% 


47 


33% 


4 


3% 


142 


Chi Supervisors 


10 


37% 


1 


2% 


3 


0% 


0 


0% 


12 


41% 


3 


10% 


29 


School Bd Members 


3 


9% 


1 


3% 


3 


9% 


4 


13% 


20 


63% 


1 


3% 


32 


Other 


27 


26% 


5 


5% 


14 


13% 


16 


15% 


37 


35% 
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6% 


105 


Subtotals 


118 


22% 


34 


6% 


60 


11% 


55 


10% 


244 


46% 


25 


5% 
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State Coordinators 


11 
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6% 


18 


35% 


7 


14% 
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18% 


3 


6% 


51 


Totals 


129 


22% 


37 


6% 


78 


13% 


62 


1 1% 


253 


43% 


28 


5% 


587 
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Mr. Miller of California. Thank you all very much. Your testi- 
mony was quite interesting. . , mu 4. 

Essentially your message is very emphatic and unequivocal, i hat 
is not always the case when we have asked people to review Feder- 
al programs. There is usually a lot of hedging. You seem to have 
arrived at the same set of basic principles, both about our children 
and about our schools, and the fact that each of them is capable ot 
doing much more. I happen to think that you have laid out a tre- 
mendous road map here if we want to take the modernization of 
this program seriously. i » • x 

Your testimony is premised on the basis that Chapter 1 s instruc- 
tional practices such as "pull" outs and supplemental time on top 
of the regular program, are no longer held to be valid, that they 
have taken us about as far as they can take us; and that if we keep 
that model while underlying basic reforms are taking place within 
the schools, some of the losses you document in your reports m 
terms of the gap will continue. Is that a fair statement? 
Let the record show nodding heads in the affirmative. 
Let me add that this is not necessarily an indictment or a blame. 
As I read through the research that you are presenting, the sugges- 
tion is we know something different now. We started to look at it 
in 1988, but we haven't gone far enough. 

Dr. ROTBERG. I think, to elaborate what you are saying, a central 
point that I heard among everyone was the need for more re- 
sources in the poorest communities. If I had to select in my own 
testimony the one point that I think is most important, it is that 
point, and whether or not the appropriations go up this year, 1 
think, instituting the concept of a weighted formula can make a lot 
of difference over the years in whether or not the proposals that 
people are making are realistic. 

In my view, we can't do a lot without more resources in these 
schools. In terms of the change in focus. Chapter 1 has focused on 
basic skills, reading and math instruction. These skills continue to 
be * iportant. That hasn't changed. But I think the point that I am 
making, and some others, is that we need to reform Chapter 1 so it 
can serve a much broader range of low-income children with a 
much broader range of subject matter in poor communities and 
that this should be the focus of the program. 

I will add to that , ^. ^ , 

Mr Miller of California. Before we get to the questions of how 
we fund it and whether we concentrate it and what the cutoffs and 
threshold are for schools participating— which is important, let me 
ask this: Dr. Hornbeck, in your statement you say that the times 
have changed; it isn't working; we are dragging instruction down to. 
very low levels; it was limited to very basic skills; it doesn t work 
at all; with more complex skills you cannot compensate in 25 to^O 
minutes a day for the effects of watered down instruction in the 
rest of the school day. Those are rather unequivocal statenients. 

We have now an opportunity to head off in a different direction. 
Is that what you are telling us? 

Mr. Hornbeck. That is correct. i ^i ^ -^u 

Let me make a comment in the way that you addressed that, ihe 
Chapter 1 commission would be very enthusiastic^ about more 
money. But if we only had more money and we didn t change the 
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structure, we wouldn't get the results that we are seeking. There 
are some fundamental structural practices in the way in which we 
do the education business in the United States and in some ways 
more emphatically now in Chapter 1 programs that don't yield the 
kinds ot results that we have come to recognize are necessary for 
kids to know and be able to do. 

We do not, by and large, focus on high expectation outcomes, on 
complex thinking. We focus on relatively low-level skills. To change 
trom the one to the other is a huge jump in the United States gen- 
erally, and It IS even a bigger jump in the United States for disad- 
vantaged kids. 

, Mr. Miller of California. The other side of that may be that if it 
IS based upon the research and the literature, it is also a very posi- 
tive realization. We have been spending 25 years suggesting that 
these kids just weren't going to measure up and that we were 
either going to "dumb down'' for them or find them low-skill jobs 
1 he suggestion in the literature is that these kids are capable of 
participating in a high skill educational system. 

Mr. HoRNBECK. Expectations become self-fulfilling prophecies 
every day. If you use dumb down tests with low-level norms, that is 
the results you will get. 

If you use more aggressive, higher level, expectation norms, kids 
are going to generally rise to that level of expectation. 

One of the factors that drives low-level expectations across the 
United btates for disadvantaged kids now is the set of Chapter 1 
requirements, because it touches— as has been pointed out—two- 
thirds or three-quarters of the schools in the United States. 

But It IS not even just the outcomes. It has to do with the charac- 
ter of the assessment strategies. I mentioned that some people 
think that this call for different assessment strategies envisions the 
equivalent of Buck Rogers in that context. Not so. The kind of tests 
that we are talking about, for example, is reflected in writing tests 
that are being used in a widespread way across the United States 
today. Those are authentic assessments," and they are valid; and 
we know how to do them. 

In an interim kind of way, the State of Kentucky has embarked 
on a statewide system of that kind. There is s ^me of the work that 
IS going on in the California Assessment Program of the same kind. 
These are not way out kinds of notions. There is a consortium of 17 
btates and 6 cities that will be field testing 4th and 8th grade math 
and English arts tests of this kind with 60,000 kids this spring in 
all those consortia States. Not one test required nationwide. We are 
not supporting that. But we are supporting the use of a variety of 
different kinds of assessment strategies out across the land. And 
we are supporting— the point here is to have those standards relate 
to disadvantaged kids. I think of the State of Washington, for ex- 
ample, where in Washington State the chairman of Boeing and the 
governor and others are supporting a system for everylxxiy very 
much like what we have described here. 

Now if, on the one hand— and the same thing is happening with 
Governor Voinovich and Senator Aronoff and others in the Ohio 
State legislature. If those programs go forward— as I hope they 
do— and at the same time the Federal Government is continuing to 
require, in effect, dumb down outcomes and dumb down tests, there 
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will be this kind of disparity that exists for kids for whom the 
norm is a higher State-based standard and a Federal drag on the 
system. 

Mr. Miller of California. Mrs. McClure, you served on two 

Ms. McClure. That is correct. 

Mr. Miller of California. You discussed migrants and non-public 
schools. Those were not in the report. Wasn't that part of your dis- 
cussion? 

Ms. McClure. The commission dealt only with the basic pro- 
gram. The reason the panel dealt with those other two programs 
was because that was part of the congressional instructions for the 
national assessments. 

Mr. Miller of California. I will give my colleagues an opportuni- 
ty to ask questions, and on the second round of questioning, I will 
come back to the questions of concentrations and funding alloca- 
tions. 

I would just say for this committee that we may not be able to 
drive national reform with this bill because, as I think was pointed 
out in some States, if we try to do that in terms of leveling the 
playing field in funding, that is not enough to get them to engage 
in the other fiscal decisions they would have to make. 

But from a programmatic point of view, we do have an opportu- 
nity to make a Federal statement and either validate what gover- 
nors and riany other people are suggesting needs to be done with 
our educational institutions and also, the whole discussion that is 
swirling around this Congress. Your recommendations from each of 
these reports go from unnecessary paperwork and accountability 
and recordkeeping that drives people crazy in this process, to the 
questions of standards and assessments, to the notion that the con- 
tinued investment in the infrastructure of education, in the profes- 
sionalization, and the skills of our teachers; and the parental advi- 
sory committees we started a long time ago. 

But I think the suggestion here is more integral to this program 
in terms of parental involvement and participation and perhaps 
the advisory committees which we got rid of them in 1981, as well 
as the notion that we may have the ability to streamline this by 
looking at outcomes as opposed to how you are managing every 
second of a student's day. This would be rather refreshing for a 
number of people. 

Let me thank you very much for the work that you have done 
and again just recommend to my colleagues your background docu- 
ments. We have an incredible blueprint for some actions that we 
may want to consider. 

With that, Congressman Becerra? 

Mr. Becerra. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I wish we had all day 
to go into this. I have many questions. 

Let me begin with a concern for some of us coming from high 
growth States. As a result of the population growth, the Chapter 1 
formula will affect the funding going to some States. 

There is a proposal now that some of these low-growth States 
that will lose money be given funds to help offset the immediate 
loss of Chapter 1 dollars, a hold harmless package of dollars. I 
think most high-growth State members of tiiis Congress are v/illing 
to give the money to those lowest growth States to help them, to 
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buffer the Ibss of funds. But we look back at the fact that 1980 
census figures have been used for the last 12 years and have, for 
that reason, cost high growth States money for the last 12 or so 
years. 

Given that we are dealing with a zero budget growth gain and a 
Chapter 1 dollar going here means one is not going here, how can 
we provide a hold harmless clause for the low-growth States and 
try to deal with the concerns of the loss of that particular amount 
of dollars in the high growth States and the concern that the hold 
harmless clause will be applied to us when it comes to Chapter 1 
funding? 

Mr. GiNSBURG. I will answer in two parts. Most proposals are for 
a 1-year transition so that there would be, for example, a hold 
harmless — I believe the administration considered a proposal of- 
something like 92V2 percent hold harmless for 1 year. That would 
apply next year to that lower amount, so eventually the hold harm- 
less would decline. 

How do we prevent it from happening in the future because 
these States are going to continue to be high-growth States? We 
have contacted the Census Bureau. They are confident that we 
could make estimates at least every 2 years that would allow you 
to update the accounts at the State level, and there is work under- 
way that they think that they maybe could do that at the county 
level. We are confident that we could do that. 

Mr. Miller of California. If the gentleman would yield, where 
will they get the capacity to do that? 

Mr. GiNSBURG. From census surveys I can obtain accurate esti- 
mates at the State level. You may have to pool data over a couple 
of years, but at the State level we can come closer than we can by 
using the 1990 census in 1992. 

Mr. Becerra. It sounds like this were day one and we start the 
hold harmless funding as of today. 

In California, where the highe-^ growth occurred, we have lost 
funding because 1980 census figures have been used. Let's service 
the kids. 

What about States that for the last 12 years have perhaps lost as 
much as these low-growth have lost or are going to lose? What do 
you tell the State of California that would make it feel better in 
going along with a program that provides hold harmless moneys to 
low-growth States when the State of California has had to deal 
with the high cost over the last 12 years without adequate funding 
from the Federal Government? 

Mr. GiNSBURG. We would not be in favor of a hold harmless. The 
hold harmless would phase out. It is reasonable to have some type 
of transition policy. Congress has always built in a transition policy 
in terms of hold harmless. 

We do not represent the administration views with respect to the 
formula. 

Mr. Becerra. It sounds like you are saying you can understand 
the rationale for the hold harmless funding. Would you think at 
the same time the logic would run that States that have been high 
growth for the last 12 years should receive some funding to com- 
pensate them for the last 12 years? 
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Mr. GiNSBURG. As long as you had, for a decade, a formula which 
is not going to change, you get into problems. We got into the same 
problems in 1980. 

The real issue is to try and prevent it from happening, and the 
best way is to update the census during the mid-decade; and we 
have the technology to do that at least at the State level. 

Mr. Becerra. That is not what I wanted to hear. How do you set 
assessment standards that will equitably accommodate all stu- 
dents? How do you accommodate, in the real world, the needs of 
LEP students? 

Mr. HoRNBECK. Let me respond to that. My view, as it relates to 
LEP students in particular, but all kids, the issue is, in my view, 
the improvement in the capacity of the school to succeed with kids 
across the board. That is to say the accountability system ought to 
be built on the basis of how School A does to School A's previous 
performance, not School A's performance to School B's perform- 
ance so that you create, in that sense, a level playing field. 

A second big piece of it, in the context of the commission recom- 
mendation, is to eliminate the parts of the law that inhibit signifi- 
cantly — and some argue even exclude — LEP kids, and if you com- 
bine those two futures, e.g., have kids in, and then, B, create a 
level playing field. So the issue is a movement of improvement over 
time. I think it would respond positively to the issue you raise. 

Mr. Becerra. Everybody on the panel addressed that point very 
well. 

Ms. McClure. The Independent Review Panel addressed this 
issue as well. 

Especially in your part of the country, it is a multilingual issue. 
Mr. Becerra. My district. 

Ms. McClure. Right. There is going to have to be a lot of work 
done in this area. With the numbers of languages that are taught 
in L.A. Unified, some of these recommendations are not going to 
work well because the recommendation of the panel basically is 
that LEP students should be assessed in the language of construc- 
tion, whether it is English or their native language. But the stu- 
dents must have had sufficient instruction in the langugige in 
which they are tested. 

Does that mean that we have to have State assessments in Arme- 
nian as well as every other language that is taught in the LA 
School district? I am not sure that that would be practical. 

But on the other hand, there are a lot of LEP students who are 
even getting services from Chapter 1 now who aren't in the assess- 
ment and accountability system at all. They are excluded. 

One member of our panel estimated that probably a third of the 
students in the L.A. Chapter 1 program aren't even included in 
this assessment system. You have to include the LEP kids; other- 
wise the schools will not take them seriously. 

Mr. Becerra. I agree. My biggest concern is that it is almost im- 
possible for a district like L.A. Unified to be able to accommodate 
its students and achieve the goals set forth. I will be interested in 
hearing specifics of any proposal to try to help, once we determine 
the formula and standards, how we integrate into a district like 
L.A, Unified that has so many different variables involved. 
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Dr, RoTBERG. Your point about how we would implement the 
standards for LEP students, I think, brings up a broader point. The 
goal of high expectations for students is an important one. Howev- 
er, we have to be very careful that as we try to reduce regulations 
and paperwork we don't replace it with a set of regulations and re- 
quirements and standards that are every bit as cumbersome and 
inflexible as the ones that we are trying to replace. 

Mr. Becerra. That is right. 

Mr. GiNSBURG. There is another assessment issue, eligibility for 
kids. And the law now is kind of a lawyer's nightmare. It requires 
that limited English proficient students participate only on the 
basis of educational deprivation, not on the basis of language depri- 
vation. 

How can you conduct assessments that lead to that kind of dis- 
tinction? In practice, a district will receive limited English profi- 
cient children only with their Title VII bilingual educational 
money first; and later, if there is Chapter 1 in those grades, they 
will use Chapter 1. 

We recommend those distinctions be eliminated. 

Mr. Becerra. One more question. Let me package four questions 
into one. The resources — Mr. Hornbeck, you mentioned that about 
20 percent of Chapter 1 dollars, perhaps, should be spent on profes- 
sional training, teachers and personnel. Would that include, within 
the 20 percent, moneys to make sure there are professionals who 
can deal with the LEP student as well? 

Mr. Hornbeck. Yes. The professional development activities that 
would be involved would be across the board in terms of the skills 
and capacities that instructional people would need in order to re- 
spond to whoever the kids are that they are having to deal with. 

In fact, that is a good example of why we need to increase, very 
significantly, professional development money. 

Mr. Becerra. But then the question becomes how you actually 
determine that the money earmarked for professional development 
is spent in an area where needed. 

In a place like L.A. where you need to develop professionals to 
communicate with kids that speak another language, how do you 
assure the professionals are getting the training they need? 

Mr. Hornbeck. That has to do with the basic flavor of the act 
and whether one continues to move down a route where you re- 
quire lots of paper in what is often a failed attempt to reach that 
conclusion or whether in the final analysis you look to see whether 
LEP kids are able to do science and math and read and think or 
whatever the set of outcomes are. 

The issue is whether we are going to shift from a process-driven 
or input-based focus to one that focuses on outcomes, including 
youngsters that — whose first language is not English or whose eco- 
nomic circumstances is one of poverty. 

Mr. Becerra. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 

Ms. LowRY. May I add, I didn't hear mentioned here the school- 
wide and the program improvement because those should be part 
and parcel of the full working with these students, the whole staff 
development. 

A school or a district should be required to set up this plan that 
they want to follow including the curriculum design staff develop- 
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ment, assessment, all of those areas, and then follow that to meet 
the needs of the students. Whether they are Chapter 1, LEP, spe- 
cial education, whatever they are, it should meet all of those needs. 
Mr. Miller of California. Mr. Reed. 

Mr. Reed. I recall testimony I heard in the 102d Congress regard- 
ing studies on the use of aides in the Chapter 1 program and the 
relative effectiveness of those aides. Does anyone have a sense of 
how much money is devoted to aides, and what is the most recent 
data on their ability to improve performance in schools? 

Mr. GiNSBURG. Roughly I would say for all staffing, there is 
almost an equal number of aides being paid for out of Chapter 1 
moneys as there are for regular teachers, about 80 percent for the 
aides relative to Chapter 1 teachers. What we found that was dis- 
turbing is that the majority of high degrees, the aides, are doing 
direct instruction. Frequently we will not only pull kids out or sep- 
arate the Chapter 1 students, but we are going to separate them 
and provide them instruction by staff, by aides that only have a 
high school degree. That can't be superior instruction. 

There are terrific roles for aides, though. Places are using aides 
to reach out to parents. They know the community. They can do 
recordkeeping. They may do some kinf^ of drill arid practice and 
they may do that fairly well, but they k lould not be in the position 
of offering primary direct instruction. That is one consequence of 
the pull-out programs that we are having now. 

Mr. Reed. Roughly 50 percent of the money might be directed 
to 

Mr. GiNSBURG. It would be less money because they would not be 
paid as much. There is almost an equal number. Maybe a third of 
the funds if you were to prorate it would go to aides, maybe a little 
less. 

Ms. LowRY. I haven't seen this written but I saw something yes- 
terday that this study had been done and was released. In talking 
to a few State coordinators about this, they said in their States as 
well as in mine these aides are generally working in the classroom 
under the supervision of classroom teachers or Chapter 1 teachers. 
The goal is to integrate Chapter 1 into the classroom, so they are 
working under the supervision of those people in our circum- 
stances. 

I do know that a good share of these p)eople, and I don't know if 
you call them teacher aides, paraprofessionals or teacher assist- 
ants, a good share of them in our State and others to whom I spoke 
do have college degrees. I am not talking a lot of them, but I know 
that many in my State have college degrees. They choose to work 
as teacher assistants because they don't want the responsibility of 
a classroom. So they work as teacher assistants or aides or parapro- 
fessionals. 

These people are achieving the goal, we feel, of working Chapter 
1 into the classroom and helping the students achieve in the regu- 
lar classroom. 

Ms. McClure. The assessment data Mr. Ginsburg referred to 
shows that the aides with college degrees are the ones serving in 
the low poverty Chapter 1 schools and aides with high school diplo- 
mas only are in the high poverty schools. So there is a big, big dif- 
ference in the kinds of aides and educational level. 
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Mr. Reed. Let me clarify. The statistics suggest that those people 
with advanced education who act as aides are in low poverty 
schools, and it is in poor low income schools where you tend to find 
the less educated aides? 

Ms. McClure. Correct, 

Mr. Reed. Is there anv inference that you draw from that? 

Ms. McClure. I didn t want the inference drawn that there are 
aides out there who have college degrees who are working in the 
Chapter 1 program. I want to draw the inference of the disparity 
kinds of aides, given the wide range of poverty levels that this pro- 
gram covers. This program has used aides as one way to encourage 
parent involvement, so I think that is something this committee 
will have to find out. We are not in favor of tossing them out on 
the street, but something has to be done to upgrade the quality of 
their education, and they ought to be involved in the professional 
development as well as teachers. 

Dr. RoTBERG. The question you raise about aides is a very impor- 
tant one and the finding that aides provide instruction in some 
Chapter 1 programs is really part of a broader concern, and that is 
that children in low income communities, even apart from Chapter 
1, have less resources devoted to their education and the primary 
way in which those resources translate into services is that they 
have teachers with less expertise, less years of experience devoted 
to their education. 

This is part of a larger problem. Although the early research re- 
lating resources to outcomes didn't show a correlation, the more 
recent research looks at how the resources are spent, and the main 
finding is that the skills of the teacher are the most important 
factor along with, believe it or not, class size, in determining stu- 
dent effects. 

Mr. Reed. Just to follow up before I yield back my time, your 
point is that if you look not only at the aides but also at the teach- 
ers, that those at low income schools have lower educational ac- 
complishment levels? 

Dr. RoTBERG. My point is, in Chapter 1 it is hard to divide it out 
because some aides have a high level of training, others have a low 
level of training. So it is very difficult when talking about aides to 
know exactly what that proportion is. But in general in low income 
schools the students have teachers with less training, less — a lower 
number of years of experience. They are in larger classes. 

The Chapter 1 findings that we are talking about are really part 
of that larger complex. As I said, teacher experience as everyone 
else noted here is a very important determinant of children's 
achievement. 

Mr. GiNSBURG. Let me add that while Chapter 1 may not be 
doing what it should be doing in overall performance, when you 
look at the Chapter 1 regular teachers, they have more profession- 
al development, higher levels of education than the regular teach- 
ers in the school, and frequently they are looked to as the leaders. 

So while at the same time we say there are problems with Chap- 
ter 1, Chapter 1 is doing some good, too. 

Mr. Reed. Thank you. 

Chairman Kildee. [presiding] I would like to apologize for not 
being here at the beginmng pf your testimony. I am a Member of 
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Budget Committee also and I was there trying to fathom the 
budget presented and make some exceptions to it. As you know, the 
budget submitted by President Clinton calls for a freeze for Chap- 
ter 1 for 1994. We have to run through the budget. They came to 
function 500, so I wanted to be there to raise objections. I apologize. 

Mr. Green. Thank you, Mr. Ohairman. Just a brief comment so 1 
don't take up question time. Congressman Becerra was correct. 
Coming from an urban area in Texas, we have received $120 mil- 
lion more of Chapter 1 money for our students because of the high 
growth. I am familiar with the hold harmless clause because you 
did it every year so we wouldn't have huge tax increases on several 
districts, but over a 10-year period that was hold harmless itself to 
an extent instead of extending it. , c *u f^„c.t,-a 

When you talk about systemic change, and one ot the trustra- 
tions I know a lot of people in teaching and particularly Chapter 1 
teachers is where students are taken out of the class only for 10 
minutes a day instead of 30 minutes. One of the suggestions I have 
heard is to try to funnel that together within the cl^s so that 
pupil/teacher ratio is smaller, particularly in high Chapter i 

schools or districts. .14. „„„„ ;+ 

Instead of having that disruption where th^student goes out it 
could be incorporated in the program. In a lot of States we went 
through the basic skills effort and now we are trying to recognize 
that. That may be something that we could do to reorient Chapter 
1 funding to those districts with a smaller pupil/teacher ratio. In 
Texas wl are required 22 to 1 in K through 4. Fifteen would be 
better and maybe— we can talk about in those schools—maybe lb 
to 1 in a Chapter 1 elementary school would be better and we could 
see improvement because of the pupil/teacher ratio. That is impor- 
tant to the outcome and emphasis on the students. 

The last question before we come back around, Congressman 
Miller talked about using Federal funding, particularly Chapter 1, 
for kind of a carrot for schools or States that are not equalized 
Texas has been struggling with that Hopefully on May 1 we wiU 
have something that will do that. But dealing with a lot of schools 
around Texas, that is not enough carrot to bring them on board^ 
If we use that as a carrot on a statewide level, most Chapter 1 
students in urban areas who are in the poorer school districts 
would be hurt. But if they didn't receive that funding for Chapter 
1 then they would be hurt by it themselves. That concerns me be- 
Jkuse coming from an urban area that has ots of Chapter 1 in fact 
in all my elementary schools, Chapter 1 is in every school-I would 
bl concerned if we lost that because of an effort m Austin or wher- 
ever that they couldn't get an equalized formula ^iffinnlt 
Mr HoRNBECK. I think you raise quite properly the very difficult 
features of that proposal of trying to use it as a carrot I want to 
raise up and be cl^r about where the recommendation comes 
froS. The point of Chapter 1 is to supplement for poor kids what 
regular kids get in an effort for poor kids to be able to achieve at 

^^IfTIJke my own State, the one I live in now-I was raised in 
Texas but I am from Maryland now— we have had a situation m 
Ma^mnd for many years where in Baltimore City they spend 
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about $2,500 less per kid than Montgomery County. Then the $800 
per kid comes mto Maryland from Chapter 1 and basically what it 

fu'!^ fu^'" u"P ^ °^ sap the State of Maryland has 

not had the whatever to deal with itself 

And the issue is what kind of pressure can you bring to bear that 
will not simply as a technical matter get Maryland to do what 
Maryland ought to do, but instead to create the circumstances in 
which Chapter 1, your program can in fact meet the goals that it 
sets out Itself. Whether or not Chapter 1 funds by themselves can 
be that carrot, I think the questions that Mr. Miller and you have 
raised and others are quite legitimate. 

Maybe we have to add other moneys to it, but I think that the 
issue of simply funneling money out and filling up a bit of a bucket 
that btates are not coming to terms with themselves is the point of 
the recommendation. 

Mr. Green. I understand and I don't want Chapter 1 to fill in for 
what a State should be doing but I realize if Baltimore isn't going 
to get the $800, that will not be a push to get the assembly in 
Maryland to do that anymore than it would be to get the legisla- 
ture in Texas, because the folks voting for it in Texas weren't from 
districts with poor students anyway. 

Mr. GiNSBURG. Reports State-by-State on the amount of inequal- 
ity that exists in relation to the types of children who are in differ- 
ent districts— you cannot get that information now at the Federal 
level. 

Mr Green. One of the other concerns I have in talking about 
Chapter 1 funding and formula changes, to talk about not only 
comparison of the equalization but also the cost of education for ex- 
ample, IS that if you have an urban or rural district, it is easier 
maybe to have an aide with a teaching degree or a certificate in 
some school districts than it is in other districts. 

Take a typical urban district like mine. Very few of our aides 
have college degrees, but in suburban districts, the aides all have a 
degree, bo I thmk the cost of education might be compared too in 
those statistics that we could see what is being spent. I think that 
would be interesting on a nationwide level. We have had that frus- 
tration. 

Mr. Ginsbufg. In addition to the total amount of resources, one 
disturbing finding we experienced is that we have schools that 
have computers and can't get pencils for teachers. Particularly in 
many of the urban communities, 40 cents out of every dollar will 
go to instruction and 60 cents will go to other things. There has to 
be concern about using the resources wisely. We have to talk about 
systemic reform in terms of efficiency as well. 

Mr. Green. My wife teaches algebra in high school. I am familiar 
with It because every time I go home on Thursday nights, I hear 
about It. Thank you Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Kildee. Mrs. Unsoeld. 

Mrs. Unsoeld. Thank you. Mr. Hornbeck, how do you suggest 
that we move the Chapter 1 program with its current focus on 
basic skills to high order thinking skills, and what risks do we run 
of leaving behind those still requiring the basic skills they ne^d if 
we do this? 
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Mr. HORNBECK. I think that we need to develop on a State-by- 
State basis the kinds of high level expectations that we have been 
talking about both of the subject matter variety, science, math and 
et cetera, and of the crosscutting skills like thinking and problem 
solving and integration of knowledge. 

To make it very specific to Washington State, for example, you 
have a Commissioner of Student Learning there that is about the 
business of identifying outcomes for kids. Other States have similar 
kinds of initiatives. Those kinds of initiatives are going to identify 
standards for the State as a whole that would rise to the level of 
expectation that our Commission is talking about, and those would 
in my view meet the kinds of standards nationally that we would 
be in favor of. 

You have been considering in the content and performance 
standard context last year and again this year the issue of content 
and performance standards, and I might also say delivery stand- 
ards, and I think that the kinds of standards that are envisioned 
there, the kinds of standards that were envisioned by the National 
Council on Education standards and testing, are the kinds of stand- 
ards against which the various State standards should be meas« 
ured. 

Now it is my own view and that of the Commission that simply 
setting outcome standards by themselves don*t address the point. 
That only goes part way. And that is t)ie reason that I did sort of 
underline that reference to delivery standards; because not only do 
we have to tell kids how high the bar is that you got to jump over, 
but you got to help kids get there. 

I think that*if in fact we do that, that we will then be in a pos- 
ture of dealing with the youngsters who otherwise might be left 
behind and do need the basic skills. But if we do both those things, 
I think there is every reasonable reason to believe that we will see 
kids rising to that level of expectation that we have helped them to 
achieve. 

Mrs. Unsoeld. There are advocates for a greater concentration 
or a narrowing of the targeting of funds to try to steer them to the 
neediest children. Can you suggest any strategies for how we would 
narrow our focus so that we really are hitting this target? 

Mr. HOHNBECK. I think that there are technical formula strate- 
gies that can be suggested. I am much less confident of my ability 
to offer political advice on that question. My own view is that there 
ought to be, as others have suggested, and that is the recommenda- 
tion of the Commission a kind of weighted formula in which you 
might, for example for youngsters who reside in school districts 
that have X concentration of poor kids, each kid counts a kid and a 
half or two kids and then you back it off all the way down and it 
seems to me that if you did that, then you would in fact not cut 
anybody out entirely, but concentrate in places that have greater 
concentrations. 

Unfortunately, how you do that as I say in a political sense is a 
lot more difficult. Related to that and it has been hinted at several 
times in the comments and questions is that to the degree that it is 
possible, I would implore you as you consider these issues to go as 
far as you can in thinking through the substantive educational and 
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structural issues first and then coming back around and dealing 
with the formula question?. 

My greatest fear in the world because my sense is, Mr. Miller ob- 
served how similar all of our recommendations are — we have 
moved down the stretch in coming to some measure of commonal- 
ity or consensus in the very major changes that need to take place. 
My greatest fear is that all of that will be left on the cutting room 
floor when people fight instead about dividing the money up and 
the eleventh hour will come and we won't have the structure in 
place that permits us to move forward. 

Mrs. Unsoeld. How much Chapter 1 funding is used for early 
childhood programs, and in your opinion, how does that compare 
with the Head Start program, and should more funds be used in 
that area? 

Mr. HORNBECK. Relatively little. Phyllis may know with particu- 
larity. About three-quarters I guess are in elementary schools but 
still relatively little — begins 12 percent pre-K and 5 percent kinder- 
garten. So Chapter 1 is a program for K through 7 or 8. We have 
preliminary evidence showing that kids in Chapter 1 programs in 
pre-K will do at least as well as they would in Head Start. So they 
do perform well when we deliver the services. That is not where 
the money is going now. 
Mrs. Unsoeld. Anyone else want to comment on that? 
Mr. Miller of California. Who is an example of a pre-K non- 
Head Start program? 

Mr. GiNSBURG. It would be a very similar program, it is just that 
it would be funded through the public schools through Chapter 1 
because there is not enough money in the Head Start program to 

fund everybody 

Mr. Miller of California. You are talking about basically the 
same kind of program? 

Mr. GiNSBURG. In many respects they look the same, yes. 
Mr. HoRNBECK. Where it is different, you would find in Head 
Start some important additional features like immunization, like 
wraparound child care before and after school. The actual educa- 
tional program of say 8 or 4 hours duration is frequently similar. 

Mrs. Unsoeld. Might your instructors be better educated or 
better reimbursed? 

Mr. HoRNBECK. In the school program. One of the real problems 
in Head Start is the lousy salaries that teachers are paid and that 
does in many places put a very serious burden in precisely the way 
that you suggest. 

Mr. GiNSBURG. Roughly about double would be the salary of 
someone in public schools. 

Ms. LowRY. I would like to add something about Even Start that 
has not been mentioned. That is geared more toward family liter- 
acy, working with the parents of these young children so that they 
can break the cycle of illiteracy and poverty and hopefully get 
them educated and they will be motivated to go on and do more in 
that area. 

It is a beginning of the whole family being involved in education. 
Mrs. Unsoeld. Thank you. 

Chairman Kildee. I appreciate your question and Mr. Horn- 
beck's response because that is th'^ reason we are having these 
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hearings, first to look at program changes before we get into the 
tormula fight. Your advice is good advice. Mr. Sawyer. 

Mr. Sawyer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. You weren't here but 
earlier 1 made a brief somewhat pungent and I hope uncharacteris- 
tic commentary. I welcome this opportunity to rephrase myself. Let 
me just begin by offering a couple of observations and then ask for 
comment. 

First of all, I believe absolutely that the substance that Mr. Be- 
cerra and Mr. Green and Mr. Miller raised earlier about the conse- 
quences of enormous and rapid demographic movability in this 
country has profound consequence for whether or not we can suc- 
ceed in the Chapter 1 reforms that have been talked about here 
today. Absolutely everything that you have said as a panel from 
the need for formulas to be sensitive to that move, to the critical 
character of those formulas reflecting concentrations of need and 
poverty is important. 

I sit here frustrated by knowing how important what you say is 
and knowing how difficult it is to get where we are going. We don't 
even have a decent definition of homelessness in this country. We 
talk blithely about trying to measure it and don't include in that 
questions about whether or not people are doubled up in public 
housing or living in the back of cars or on the street. Tha'^, is frus- 

Tiru ^ enough but that is a small portion of our population. 

When we talk about migratory children, it is important to under- 
stand—impoverished kids are migratory and poor kids, I suppose 
they move a lot. And rich kids are highly mobile. But the fact is 
that the population of the United States is moving at a rate that 
we haven t seen probably in a century and it is having conse- 
quences of the kind we are describing here— if we dumb down tests 
we wind up with self-fulfilling prophecies. If we don't get the num- 
bers right, then we are going to bring about even worse distortions 
in the wav in which we distribute funds to achieve those necessary 
policy ends and I am very worried about that. 

^ incidentally particularly worried— I come from a low 
growth State. I am not worried about that. If we look at the mathe- 
matical questions of concentrations of need, then those urban dis- 
tricts that have been abandoned by substantial portions of their 
populations will qualify as even higher levels. I appreciate your in- 
terest 

Mr. Becerra. That is the answer I was looking for. 

Mr. Sawyer. If we get the numbers right, then we will get the 
po icy right. But if we get the numbers wrong and have to skew the 
policy m order to account for that, we are never going to get it 
right The importance of measuring movements of poverty ov^r 
smaller increments of time is critically important. 

The only thing I regret is that there are those who would say can 
we reflect the changes in populations in States, and they say yes 
we can estimate that every 2 years. They can't. When it comes to 
abihtv to target populations and dollars with precision to the dis- 
trict level, then we will get into the technicalities that plagued us 
during 1980 as we tried to make the broad population count of this 
country more accurate than it was. 

I think that the work that we do on fhh subcommittee and the 
work that we do across the board to improve the quality and timo^ 
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liness of our statistical systems is going to m no small way meas- 
ure the success that we are able to achieve. That is what I meant 
when I said what I said. I apologize. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Kildee. Mr. Payne. . t • j 

Mr. Payne. Thank you very much. I am sorry that I missed most 
of your testimony but I have been browsing through and 1 see that 
in the statements there is an emphasis on national standards and 
assessments and measuring these outcomes. This committee last 
year passed a bill which included an emphasis on national testing 
standards, and I am interested really to hear your recommenda- 
tions in terms of the system and the system s responsibility, in en- 
suring that the schools get the necessary resources in order to 
achieve the goals; in other words, I suppose all of you are certainly 
familiar v =th Salvaging Equities by Jonathan Kozar. I" my^^ate 
you have school districts that extend maybe 50 percent more in 
Camden than they would in Princeton, when national standardized 
tests prove that— I could almost save the money and maybe use it 
for something else, because I don't think anyone would be sur- 
prised to find out that Princeton, where twice as much is spent, 
would probably do maybe twice as good or maybe more or less; tne 
whole question of national testing baffles me. We could almost pre- 
determine and of course we talk about equalization and 1 know 
thev are doing that in Texas. ... * u 

Tennessee was the only place able to get it done without having 
a revolution. We tried it in New Jersey and I think after the gover- 
nor introduced an equalization bill just to tap funds to the richer 
districts and roll it over to the poorest districts, his rating went 
down to 9 percent. So I don't suppose it encourages other governors 

^°SoChat'do you see with national testing and how can you give 
an urban community or school district a fair shot on that unlevel 

^^Mr" HoRNBECK. If I may respond first, Mr. Payne the Commis- 
sion on Chapter 1 couldn't agree more that testing by itself ought 
not to be undertaken, sort of period. And the significance of what 
we tried to recommend was that there has to be several features of 
a totally re^lone effort only one piece of which are high standards^ 
The high standards are important because you can bet that the 
non-iisadlantaged kids are going to be held to those high stand- 
ards and so they, in fact, since 1990 the evidence shows that the 
gap is beginning to widen again. So this isn't a question of shall we 
have high standards or shall we not have high standards. This is a 
quLtiorof shall disadvantaged children also have the opportuni- 
ties of high standards or shall they be left behind in the dust while 

others move ahead. , „ u fu„ Cr^mmii 

It would be difficult for me to emphasize too much the Commis- 
sion's point of view that it takes the high standards and it takes 
the new assessment and it takes the new delivery standards and it 
takes the^ff development and on down the line. There are sever- 
al different features. And so we would simply come back to encour- 
you both in the context of this legislation and m other egisla- 
Sn that you are going to have to wrestle with to pay attention 
both to thi standards of assessment and to the wherewithal that 
school districts and kids hive to meet those. 
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I think with congressional leadership we can achieve those in the 
United States. 

Ms. McClure. Mr. Payne, we already have a national testing 
system in this country and it is called Chapter 1. I think everybody 
is calling for eliminating that system. We already have a national 
testing system in this country and it is called Chapter 1 and every- 
body on this panel I hear is calling for the elimination of that. 

Dr. ROTBERG. I would just like to go back to your major point 
which I think is the key one. Any test that we do will show us 
what we already know and that is the effects of inadequate re- 
sources and of poverty on the learning experience. That is the 
major point. 

I think the second point which I made earlier is the new assess- 
ment measures that we talk about although available in some 
cases for use in a school or perhaps a district are not anywhere 
near the stage they need to be in for national accountability use. 
People have different predictions on when and if they will but I 
think everyone would agree they don't exist now. 

But even if they did exist, the basic point that you made still 
stands, that unless we do something about poverty and inadequate 
resources in our schools, we are going to learn from any test, good 
or bad, what we already know. 

Ms. LowRY. In our document we recommended that the Compen- 
satory Education Office and parts of the Department of Education 
should develop and implement a national matrix sampling pro- 
gram to assess the national aggregate effectiveness of Chapter 1 
which would not necessarily have to be done annually but over a 
time span. States and locals should do this based upon their reform 
packages and it should be part of the overall plan they have to 
work with and improve their respective States and districts in 
schools. 

Mr. GmsBURG. On the resource end, the most effective strategy 
might be to target Chapter 1 moneys on those places that need it 
the most. If we had good concentration, many of the communities, 
such as the one you serve, would benefit greatly. There may be 
limits in what Chapter 1 can do in moving the money around but 
at least you have control over the $6 billion of Federal money. 

Mr. Payne. We realize that standards are necessary. If people 
are going to move ahead, it will be based on their ability to com- 
prehend technology and higher education. There is no problem 
with the fact that people have to achieve. It is just that when we 
hear talk about national standards, the opposition to it is that it is 
a self-fulfilling prophecy end that we ought to start to look at how 
we can lift those standards since we know that is the key for suc- 
cess in the future. 

So many times national educators feel that persons representing 
poor school districts are opposed to standards. There is no opposi- 
tion to standards, it is just that people simply would like to have 
an opportunity to be on a level playing field and to be able to havf 
the wherewithal to have the kids out of the poor districts have the 
resources and even additional resources just to reverse, the ones 
that need the resources the least, at least in my State, get the moat 
because school districts are based on local tax properties. 
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So those who need the least, get the most. Those who need the 
most, get the least and everyone is surprised at the low scores. 

Mr. Miller of California. I think that this is on our minds be- 
cause we have scheduled today a discussion about standards with 
the Secretary. The question is about linkage because there is a 
rush to go ahead with standards and assessments, but as far as I 
know, we still haven't crossed the bridge on delivery standards and 
decided they are part of it. 

Those of us who represent communities that are stressed out in 
terms of educational infrastructure, if you will, are concerned that 
you can put together — and there seems to be growing confidence 
that you can put t<^ether — an assessment program to measure the 
things that we want to measure and to provide for incre^ased im- 
provement. But if we can't get concentrations and we can't get the 
changes that you are talking about, those standards are going to 
have very little impact on this group of students. It is a mismatch. 

"Standards." Everybody wants them this month and this pro- 
gram may not be in place until a year or 18 months from now. It is 
like the incentive package and the cuts in the economic program. 
There is concern that we will not be able to deliver on both. 
Nobody disagrees with the purpose but I think you have to ask 
yourself when you represent districts and schools that simply don't 
have the basic resources in any way, shape or form, are we really 
misleading our constituents when we put $200 million nationally 
into voluntary assessment standards? Are we changing the course 
of this ship at all? The preliminary amswer is wt are not. 

Once again, I am concerned about what happens here. 

Mr. HoRNBFCK. You are right and it seems to me that that is 
what makes the issue of delivery standards so central to this dis- 
cussion. I hope that you maintain your — they aire tough to get at 
and you don t want them to be overly prescriptive and you don't 
want them to be a big flnancial burden and you don't want to get 
involved in lots of monitoring, but there is no doubt in my mind 
that one could craft a set of standards of either an input character 
or I would even urge you to consider one of an outcome character 
that would be necessary preconditions to the use of anv tests that 
were to get developed under the a^is of the Federal Government 
for purposes of high stakes with kids. You can prevent that. 

Mr. Miller of California. In my district and Mr. Becerra's and 
Mr. Payne's district, if the standards suggested are that every stu- 
dent have books and resources, we couldn't meet those standards 
today. 

Mr. HoRNBECK. But minimally California ought not to be able to 
use the assessment instruments that would get developed under a 
Federal or national standards and assessments program for high 
stakes purposes with kids until whatever, books, teachers who can 
pass the t^t themselves, et cetera, were in place. 

Mr. Miller of California. There aren't many governors interest- 
ed in that part of this program. 

Mr. Payne. A final point. As a former teacher, and my daughter 
who teaches right now in the school district, you talk about the 
lack of things like pencils and paper— there are schools over 100 
years old where you can't stop th** leaks in some places and 
strange illnesses come about because of lack of ventilation or re* 
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ventilating of stale air, which creates illnesses not only in students 
but teachers. 

When you talk about the national standards, my daughter must 
spend at least $1,000 a year just on some things so the kids can 
have activities to do. Forget what her daddy has to do. That is an- 
other story — when they need a bus to go on a trip. Thiipgs have 
gone too far with the disparity in the wealthy districts and the 
poor districts. We cannot have a system half poor and half rich. 
That is what Lincoln said a long time ago, you can*t have a country 
half slave and half free. 

That is basically what you are back to if these schools continue 
to have an educational genocide on kids who live in communities 
where you don't have the resources nor is the will of the legisla- 
ture as has been indicated — governors don't run on equalizing 
school districts. As a matter of fact, they want to know one thing 
not to run on, although everyone talks about equal and quality 
education, that is probably the last thing a person would talk about 
running for governor or a legislature for four-fifths of the districts 
in States. 

I hope we can get to some of those basic issues as we talk to the 
new Secretary about the national standards, et cetera. 

Chairman KiiJ)££. Last year I served on the National Council on 
Education Standards and Testing and I was pushing for delivery 
standards. I was doing quite well. I appeared to be very reasonable 
until the White House representative, the light went on and he re- 
alized that would cost money to bring the schools up to standard. 
He raced to the White House and raced back and really killed our 
proposal for having delivery standards. 

I think that is an extremely important thing, we give standards 
for kids and want to measure kids but we don't develop standards 
for schools. I can go to schools of this country and predict what the 
assessment is going to be by delivery standards. My kids went to 
Langley High School in McLean and they have great delivery 
standards and 10 miles away they have poor delivery standards. 
That is going to reveal much about the kids when we assess them. 

The White House recognized it might cost money to bring school 
delivery standards up and they opposed it. I would like to yield to 
Jane Baird, who has questions on behalf of the Republican mem- 
bers of the committee. 

Ms. Baird. In the final report you state that 69 percent of the 
families participating in the first year of Even Start did not contin- 
ue in the second year. Bo you have an explanation for that for the 
record? 

Mr. GiNSBURG. Yes. That number second year participants who 
did not go on will be 35 percent. Even Start was a new program. 
There were also eligibility problems in terms of some of the chil- 
dren who were initially participating. They were ineligible. Some 
got GEDs. 

One reason that we have higher rates of non-participation in the 
second year, it is 27 percent of the participants got GEDs. We pro- 
pose that we look at technical assistance to the communities that 
are implementing the Even Start program in terms of getting 
adults to stay in the program. There are strategies you can use. 
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For example, it looks like if you deliver services in housing 
projects if people live there, you have greater access to it. We are 
trying to offer more technical assistance. At the same time I would 
also note that the gains that the kids are making are quite high in 
the program and to the extent that the adults stay in the program, 
they are making significant gains in literacy as well. 

Ms. BAmn. Do you have any figures on those gains? 

Mr. GiNSBURG. We will be reporting that in a few weeks in a sep- 
arate report and we will be happy to provide it to you. 

Mr. Becerra. We discussed that we should consider delinking 
funding to the student and talk more about systemic reform and 
not p^ it to the number of students or that particular student in 
the classroom. If we do that, what are the saf^uards we will have 
to make sure those districts and States which have not given a pri- 
ority to achieving success through Chapter 1 will in fact now do so. 
Especially given that we are cutting off the only link we had to 
show if L hese students are getting any services provided by the 
school, the district or the State? 

Mr. HoRNBECK. In the Commission report we make two recom- 
mendations that relate directly to that question. One is that we 
propose an accountability system that both identifies increasing 
proportions of kids including low-income children from non-profi- 
cient levels to proficient levels, and a movement in performance 
even at the lowest levels up, so that the focus on outcomes would 
actu£illy capture whether or not the kids can or cannot do what 
you decided that they should be able to do. 

Secondly, we suggest linking the enforcement system to whether 
or not those outcomes are achieved. And we lead in our recommen- 
dations the actual design of such a system to a State-by-State basis, 
but to illustrate one way that one State has determined to do such 
a system, in the State of Kentucky, based on those kinds of ac- 
countability performance standards, they have built an enforce- 
ment system, if you will, in which staffs of teachers in schools that 
improve a significant amount in the proportions of kids in those 
schools being successful can get as much as 40 percent of annual 
salary as a financial bonus and those in schools that fail, h^ve 
their tenure suspended and are subject to dismissal without appeal. 

Tliat is a different way of enforcing and it is an outcome based 
way of enforcement, rather than on process and paper. 

Mr. Becerra. Does the money for the incentives for the bonuses 
to th-* teachers come from Chapter 1 funds? 

Mr. HoRNBECK. They would not as a general matter. This is a 
statewide program that I am describing at this time. But with par- 
ticular State l^islative focus, not on all kids, but as a disaggregat- 
ed group on kids who are low income kids so it could be used proto- 
typically in a Chapter 1 context. 

Mr. Beckrra. What was the reaction of the teacher organizations 
to the carrot and stick approach? 

Mr. HoRNBECK. The executive board of Kentucky Education As- 
sociation unanimously endorsed not just that piece, as I said to Mr. 
Payne a while ago, if one is going to be about the business of sys- 
tems changes, it is not — there is no silver bullet answer to it. It is a 
complex of factors. 
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But that compreliensive integrated effort which included what I 
described to you was unanimously endorsed by the executive board. 
Mr. Becerra. As a package? 
Mr. HoRNBECK. Yes. 

Ms. McClure. Your premise about we can now trace certain 
services to certain kids and will that be lost under a schoolwide ap- 
proach, I think the Independent Review Panel's answer to that is 
you may be able to trace the services but we don't find the services 
worth the investment that is being made. 

And that what you really need to do is do something about the 
total hours that the child is in the school. It simply won't help chil- 
dren at all to continue to work in the margins of this program, and 
there have been references made to how little Federal money there 
is in the total scheme of things. 

That is true, but on the other hemd, Chapter 1 is in most schools, 
particularly high poverty schools is one of the few^ pots of discre- 
tionary money that they have, that can make a big difference. 
Most money is tied up in the basic operations, the heat, the equip- 
ment and the personnel. With Chapter 1 money you could do some 
significant things. Much of what we are talking about in changing 
Chapter 1 is going to require changing how you are spending dol- 
lars, not just adding more. 

I wouldn't be in favor of adding more money if we are just spend- 
ing it the way we are now. 

Mr. Becerra. Your answer is it is not working nov/, let's try 
something that maybe will work better? I tend to agree. I know 
there are schools in districts that because the pot of money isn't 
significant, do not give Chapter 1 the attention they might other- 
wise give it and some of these kids get lost in the shuffle. I hope we 
find a way to have accountability there. 

If schools are to be held accountable for results to make sure 
that kids are achieving, how will we fairly judge the poor school 
districts without unduly penalizing them when perhaps they don't 
reach a particular level of attainment that we might expect? Will 
we judge them internally, as Mr. Hornbeck you mentioned before, 
when students are doing better in their own school than they did 
previous years comparing them to students in other States. Could 
you be more specific about the particular standards that would be 
used? 

Mr. Hornbeck. A couple of things — you would compare School 
A's performance to School As previous performance. That could 
result if you didn't go a little further in the kind of situation we 
have today where a school can avoid the implications of program 
improvement by going up one of those NCE things that you have to 
improve and that is not very much and we will be dead and buried 
before kids make progress on that. 

I would have to identify meaningful levels of improvement that 
would constitute satisfactory and then you would reward to the 
degree that a school went beyond satisfactory in that way. I think 
that if you do that, then you in effect create a level playing field. I 
think that the standards are rooted in the standards that you iden- 
tify when you say be more specific. It has to do with what you 
think. 
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In the Commission report we have suggested that those stand- 
ards be identified in at least English, math, science, history and ge- 
ography and that the standards in those five areas at least be of a 
character that places kids in the posture of being able to enter the 
workforce productively. 

Ms. LoWi^Y. I think that it is important to note that I think all 
States have what we call accreditation through their elementary 
and secondary units in their education departments. Through that 
every school or district has to meet certain levels. They are now 
going more toward outcomes for all students, Chapter 1 students as 
well as other students. 

That should be part of the local and the State plan that is in 
place when they determine what gains they should make. Current- 
ly under current law, seversd States have set standards such as two 
NCEs or five, whatever you want as well as a certain nimiber of 
desired outcomes or percent of desired outcomes that must be 
gained by the students. 

Districts must set these but States have set standards on NCEs 
and desired outcomes so there are options that States and local dis- 
tricts may have to do that. I would encourage that be done more in 
the reauthorization. 

Mr. GiNSBURG. I strongly encourage you to come to grips with 
this. You can't just leave it to the department. Once you have set 
in motion and say that if you don't fall back, that is sufficient, we 
are at a loss in terms of where we begin to ratchet this up. You 
have a couple of strategies. First when you move to the debate 
about national standards, the issue will come up as to how States 
will align with national standards and where Chapter 1 fits in. 

You might want to view this as a system that works together be- 
cause the Congress is likely to deal with the matters at the same 
time. You could adopt approaches such as South Carolina where at 
least they look at other schools of similar poverty. We did it in 
terms of our assessments. We found that while on the average 
schools with 75 percent or more poor going to the 30th percentile 
can do it, there is no reason why other schools couldn't. You could 
at least take the top within their own State and set that as a 
target. 

In the long run you are going to have to worry about how this 
meshes with the systemic reform bills you are going to have to deal 
with. 

Mr. Becerka. I would agree with what was said earlier by rny 
colleagues. I believe we are fooling ourselves if we think that even 
this good reform will be enough to really upgrade the quality of 
education for our kids if we first don't resolve the problem that a 
lot of schools in my district have to spend a good chunk of money 
to paint over gramti on the walls, provide law enforcement to 
patrol the grounds, and help kids who come to class without having 
eaten. 

Until we get past those questions, even the reform to Chapter 1 
will not do anything. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Chairman Kildee. Thank you, Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Miller of California. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Miss 
McClure, in your discussion you talk about incentives that we 
might use to bring resources into those schools and into the com- 
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munities. You talked about the Board, the use of Board-certified 
teachers and whether or not we would pay a bonus on that. You 
had another suggestion in terms of additional funds for those 
schools. Have the rest of the other people looking at this issue 
raised that question? I didn't see it in the other reports. How you 
stop the flight of good teachers out of bad schools and reverse those 
trends and the flights of resources to those schools are important 
issues. We may not be able to call equalize money across districts 
but there may be some things we can do within a district. 

Mr. HoRNBECK. Two observations. The Commission supports the 
proposition of paying teachers who are board-certified more. I 
think we recommended $2,500 and I think that is — I think that the 
board will begin to certify teachers and if we don't do something 
like that, we are going to end up in a context where board-certified 
people will end up in rich schools and non-certified board people 
will end up in poorer schools. 

Mr. Miller of California. We should have confidence in that 
Board certification? 

Mr. HoRNBECK. It is our judgment that it comes close to being 
the only entity that I know of that has systematically gone about 
the business of trying to identify what teachers need to know and 
be able to do at a high level of efficiency and be able to help kids. 
It is the place to begin. 

Mr. Miller of California. It comes on line when? 
Mr. HoRNBECK. The first tests will be ready for use next year. So 
before the reauthorization of this, if it were to go into effect, you 
can also design the enforcement system or the incentive system in 
a manner that leads to that encouragement. Illustrating from the 
experience in Kentucky, where they created a system in which for 
example to move from 20 percent of the kids being successful to 30 
or 35 percent of the kids being successful would result in signifi- 
cant awards — if you get up to the top of the heap at 95 percent, it 
is darn tough to eke out the next percentage of successful kids and 
one day when that was being discussed in the legislature, a legisla- 
tor said that is going to mean that some teachers in the rich 
schools are going to be going to the poor schools in order to achieve 
that and that in fact is going on. 

Mr. Miller of California. In your report on the table of NEP 
reading scores for white and Hispanic students, you are talking 
about the gap. What can we infer from this measurement between 
1988 and 1990 where we see a reversal in the closing of the gap? It 
is comparing 20 years of measuring this and now we see this wid- 
ening once again. 

Mr. HoRNBECK. I don't know and I don't know of any ves/ arch 
that actually undergirds that. One of my suppositions is that we 
had established these relatively low level outcomes through not 
only the Chapter 1 program but through minimum economy efforts 
across the United States and Chapter 1 and minimum competency 
and other things contributed to kids at the lower ends moving up 
and to some extent to overstate it somewhat, I believe that there 
was a high level of achievement of those low level outcomes and 
having achieved them that movement, that momentum began to 
tail off at precisely the same time that all of this language and 
rhetoric about high level skills and being able to think and so on 
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began to move in, all of that having more impact on the more 
wealthy school districts than on the poorer ones. 

I think a combination of those factors are beginning to be re- 
vealed. 

Mr. Miller of California. So you stand by the suggestion that we 
have pushed the current system as far as we can push it 

Mr. HoRNBECK. We did well and milked it for all it was worth 
and it was worth a lot and now it is time to move ahead in a differ- 
ent way. 

Mr. Miller of California. I think it was the Rand study that sug- 
gested that we might want to consider merging the concentration 
of basic grants. Was that yours? 

Dr. RoTBERG. Yes. 

Mr. Miller of California. Where are the rest of you on that? 
When we did concentrations, we were trying to sail against the 
wind in the late 1980s. 

Ms. McClure. The panel supports that. Concentration grants are 
not so concentrated. Sixty percent of the counties in the country fit 
under your definition of concentration and only 10 percent of the 
total appropriation is concentrated. I gather the Rand suggestion is 
to combine the concentration and basic grant together and attach 
the weights to that. 

Mr. GiNSBURG. Let me add one concern. People have to look at 
the numbers. I think it is a good way to go but you have to be sure 
in some of the major cities in which they may have a heterogene- 
ous population and pockets of poverty that this formula will pick it 
up. One would have to do simulations to make sure we don't miss 
those. Another way to do it is to make concentration real. 

Mr. Miller of California. Two last questions, on concentration 
you agree that we have spread this all too thin? That was the proc- 
ess that I have watched over 20 years. Secondly, — I forget what I 
was going to say, so you are home free. 

Ms. LowRY. Regarding concentration and basic grants, our asso- 
ciation would like to have them separate. We recommend keeping 
them separate 

Mr. Miller of California. I read that this morning. 

Ms. LowRY. However we know thai the concentration grants 
should be more equitably assigned and that means work, we do 
know that. Because there are many poor districts in affluent coun- 
ties that are not receiving concentration grant money so that does 
need to be carefully reviewed and something done on that. But v/e 
are in favor of keeping them separate. 

Mr. Miller of California. Dr. Ginsburg, on page 4, you talked 
about high poverty schools — there is a sentence at the top or para- * 
graph; am I right? 

Mr. Ginsburg. Right. 

Mr. Miller of California, Is that the same thing Dr. Hornbeck is 
saying about the impact of high poverty schools on students? 

Mr. Ginsburg. Yes. The statement is that the average achieve- 
ment of all students in high poverty schools is about the same as 
Chapter 1 participants in low poverty schools. In a low poverty 
school if you took the neediest students, the average student in a 
high poverty school would still be needier. In other words, we did 
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not target very well and there is a great deal of need in high pover- 
ty schools that is going unmet. 

Dr. RoTBERG. I would like to reinforce why we have recommend- 
ed combining the basic and the concentration grant. Theoretically 
if kept separate, you could make the concentration grant more 
powerful but in practice it hasn't happened and I think it is unlike- 
ly to happen. It is more likely that they would happen if combin< d 
along with a weighted formula. 

Mr. Miller of California. Thank you. 

Chairman Kildee. I feel like a conductor, here. I think I will use 
my baton this morning and not ask any questions. Great questions 
have been asked. I want to thank the witnesses this morning. We 
have been commenting up here on what an extraordinarily good 
panel you are. Each one of you brings individually so much to this 
panel and collectively you have helped us a great deal. You have 
certainly served this committee and the children of this country 
very, very well. 

I think this hearing could very well be a turning point in how 
Chapter 1 should be changed because it is a very significant hear- 
ing. I think we will be able to point back to this as a point where 
this committee has been enlightened as to what should happen to 
Chapter 1 as we address the changing society in which we live and 
the changing needs. 

Each of you have obviously given a great thought to Chapter 1 
and have a great deal of concern for it too. This committee will 
want to keep in touch with you collectively and individually as we 
go through the authorization. I think you have presented to us 
both your knowledge and a allenge to the committee. 

I want to thank you for your testimony. We will keep the record 
open for 2 additional weeks for any further submissions. Unless 
there are further comments from the people at the table, we will 
stand adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 12:30 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 

[Additional material submitted for the record follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman, members of the Committee, I appreciate having the opportunity to present 
testimony on behalf of the National Association of Private Schools for Exceptional Children 
(NAP SEC), NAPS EC is a non-profit association whose mission is to promote excellence in 
educational opportunities for children with disabilities. NAPS EC is the only national organization 
consisting exclusively of private schools serving children and young adults with mild to severe 
disabilities. NAPSEC represents over 200 schools throughout the nation that provide special education 
to both privately placed and publicly placed children. The NAPSEC membership serves 
approximately 20,000 children with special needs. Roughly one -half of our member schools are day 
schools and the others are residential facilities. For your information, I have included a complete 
listing of NAPSEC member schools with my statement. 

My testimony today will focus on the Chapter 1 Handicapped program which is authorized 
under the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. 

When the Chapter 1 Handicapped Program (P.L, 89-313), was enacted in 1965, its original 
intent was to supply states with the financial assistance necessary to provide educational 
opportunities to those children with disabilities who were confined to State operated or State 
supported institutions, most of whom were low incidence - children with severe disabilities. 

Following the passage of the lindividuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA), more 
children with disabilities were served in local public schools, creating the illusion that a duplication 
of services between IDEA and the Chapter 1 program existed. However, nothing could be more 
inaccurate. 

Current data shows that most children with disabilities that are counted under the Chapter 
1 Handicapped program are being educated in separate settings due to the severity of their 
disability. Children with severe disabilities require more frequent and intensive services over a long 
period of time, some in need of life long services. 

These types of services are more costly to administer, and it is exactly these types of services 
that are made possible through the supplemental funding provided by the Chapter 1 Handicapped 
program. Recognizing the fact that our children with the most severe disabilities continue to require 
more intensive services apart from the local public school's special education program in day 
treatment or residential programs. It is critical that the supplemental funding provided through this 
program be preserved so that these services will continue to be provided to our most needy children. 

Today these funds provide a wide array of services to severely disabled children ranging 
from early intervention to comprehensive career and transition programs. The following are a few 
examples of programs that serve children with disabilities with Chapter 1 Handicapped Program 
funding. 



ittinois Center for Auiism, Fairview Heights, IL. 

Chapter 1 monies fund simultaneous language training for the children and their 
families. This is just one of the needed services provided autistic children at the 
Center. Children at the Center also receive behavior modification therapy, speech 
therapy, individualized habilitation programs, parent / family services, and care 
coordination. Training in behavior modificjtion and sign language is provided to all 
staff and parents, as well as para- professionals and professionals in the mental 
health and education field that work at the Center. The Center has an enrollment of 
65 children of all ages in its day program. The programs at the Center are 
developed to specifically educate autistic students by addressing their character in tics 
of extreme withdrawal, self stimulation, cognitive deficits, and language disorders. 
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U^ktkotut Sckooi, Oulmtford, UA, 

The Ughihouse school serves children with psychosocial/ behavioral disabilities and 
developmental/ multiple disabilities. These types of disabling conditions strongly 
affect a person's future chances of achieving functional adaptation because they are 
lacking the set of skills and abilities that collectively represent a person*s capacity 
to successfully cope with the challenges of life. The Lighthouse School has 126 
children enrolled^ ages 3 through 22, in its day program. Chapter I supplemental 
funding provides support for its Community Resource (/tilization Program. This 
progra*.^ provides community -based integrated services to students for whom 
community services are essential resources. Without these additional resources, 
students would in many instances be enrolled in much more restrictive settings in 
order to address their complex needs. 

Htnry Viscmrdi School, AlbtrUon, HY. 

The Henry Viscardi School serves children with spina bifida, cerebral palsy, muscular 
dystrophy, dysautonomia, osteogenesis imperfecta, other orthopedic disabilities, 
neurological impairments, and special health problems. The school uses Chapter 1 
funds to provide supplemental recreational, educational and therapeutic programs. 
Funding enables instruction for socialization skills for high school students, which 
proves critical to their ability to fin .' employment. Programs in drug abuse prevention 
and AIDS education are also made possible through Chapter 1 funding. Most 
recently the school has developed a highly effective multimedia approach to 
education as a valuable alternative to traditional means of presenting material. The 
Henry Viscardi School educates infants through high school -aged children in its day 
program, which has an enrollment of 245 students. 

JeffericH County Community Center for Developmental Disabilities, Lmkewood, CO. 
The Center serves children with autisim, mental retardation, multiple disabilities, 
deafness, blindness a:;d visual impairments, developmental disabilities, severe 
mental retardation, trainable mental retardation, physical disabilities or who have 
cerebral palsy, spina bifida, communications disorders, and behavior disorders. The 
Center has several private schools in four counties in the State that serve children 
with these types of disabling conditions. The agency provides birth to death programs 
which include infant stimulation, special preschools, two special schools, adult 
vocational services, supported employment, residential services, and a nursing 
facility. Elimination of Chapter 1 funding would affect the Center's aibility to 
provide an in- home evaluation program, several types of therapies, the in-school 
assessment program, and the additional training necessary to maintain these 
programs for its participants. The Center has day, residen.ial, summer, and clinic 
programs, with an enrollment of 350 children and adults. 

PennsyWmum Schc ■ for the Demf, Philmdelphi% PA. 

PSD is a center sc'aooI for deaf children aged 2 through 15 in day placements. Its 
enrollment is 180 students. PSD offers a specialized program and the highly trained 
staff required to meet the unique needs of deaf children. In addition to an innovative 
academic program, PSD maintains a comprehensive child study team and related 
services staff. The loss of Chapter I funding would force PSD to ciU back its speech 
communications program, eliminate three resource rooms, and special music 
programs. 
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Obviously, there are many more programs like these that are serving children with severe 
disabilities. As you can see from these examples, this is a program that works. NAP SEC strongly 
urges the Committee to preserve the Chapter I Handicapped Program whtn it reauthorizes the ESEA 
and make the needed modifications to improve the program. 

NAPSEC recommends making the following changes in the Chapter J Handicapped Program 
when the ESEA is reauthorized. 

Change the funding formula: In an attempt to make the program more equitable to all states 
identifying children with disabilities in need of more intensive services, the funding formula should 
be based on each state's share of the nation's total number of children with disabilities, as 
determined by the count of children in the current IDEA, part B, and the Chapter 1 Handicapped 
Program. This approach will provide funding based totally on need and not on over identification. 
Each state would have to target those child 'en lo be served with program funds. Having to target the 
most needy children will also help to avoid the problem of preschoolers who remain in the program 
after they are placed in the regular classroom when they reach school age and no longer are in need 
of more intensive services. This will also help to prevent a duplication of ser\'ices between IDEA and 
the Chapter I Handicapped Program. 

Phase in funding reduction: Due to the fact that this new funding formula will redistribute 
funding among states, some states that currently receive high allocations will be cut severely. To 
lessen the impact on current programs that states provide, the total amount of each state's funding 
cut will be evenly distributed over a three year period. This will allow states to plan ahead and know 
the exact amount of reduction in funding to expect each of the three years. This three year phase 
in will also help to ensure a much smoother transition of services for those children who are currently 
being served. 

Eliminate the transfer provision: When IDEA became law in 1975, it legislated that children 
with disabilities must be placed in the least restrictive environment and be educated with nondisabled 
children to the maximum extent appropriate, causing the push needed to transfer the children 
targeted by the transfer provision out of state operated facilities and into local school districts. 
IDEA eliminated the need for the transfer provision. 

Serve the infant and toddler population: ft is estimated th ;f some 30-40,000 infants and 
toddlers currently receive services under the Chapter I Handicapped Program. Continuing to serve 
this population is extremely critical due to the fact that there is not funding available under IDEA 
for services for this population. 

Program evaluation: A program evaluation will provide Congress with a detailed analysis 
of the program's effectiveness and accountability to follow the legislative intent of theprogram by 
serving children with disabilities in need of supplemental services. This report will help further 
structure the program if necessary and correct any additional problems that may arise due to the 
reauthorized changes or lack of additional needed changes in the program. 

Although the Chapter 1 program is not a large dollar program, it IS providing very essential 
and critical services to thousands of students with very severe needs. The program provides the 
funding and the flexibility that enables schools to develop innovative specialized services -services 
that are making a difference for these children -services that enable these children to recognize 
their full potential and benefit from a free appropriate public education. There is no question that 
there are additional needs associated with children with severe disabilities, and the Chapter I 
program makes addressing these needs a little easier. 

Againy I would like to ihank the Committee for giving me the opportunity to present testimony 
on behalf of the National Association of Private Schools for Exceptional Children. 
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DE 


Vktota C. Yatzija 


(302) 971-0230/3 


Chapal Hawan 


I^awhtoivan, 


CT 


Phyfla Monoaon 


(203) 397-1714 


Chldran'a Annax 


Klngtfan, 


NY 


Suaan Buddar 


(914) 336-2616 


ChMran'o Cantor for Bah^Aval Davalcpmani 


CarlrvA, 


1 


Patrtda Maytiarry Vacchio 


(618) 396-1132 


CNIdran'a OuU 


DaWnwa. 


MO 


Stontoy Moptk 


(410) 444<»600 


ChMnn'a Homa 


Pactia, 


n. 


Jamaa 0. St'^rman 


Oni) «e5-eT3i 


Chicjran'a MMa 




NJ 


Sfuoa EMrxjar 


(201) 740-1663 


CtftMOod School 


HouMon. 


TX 


Donna R. \Mnbarg 


(713) 667-4640 


Cdun^fcUB Omt. CrUr. 


CoUnbua. 


OA 


Ffanoaa tJL Oxkbo 


(404) 323-4374 


Commrty Baaad Sarvioa*, kv 




NY 


KrAi J. McCartiy 


(»14) 277-4771 


ConwT)W)l()f School o( OafQan Ctify. 


Taanack. 


NJ 


RMa ftortwi 


(201) e37-#070 


Coding School 


Laochgtoa 


kA 


Or. C«1 Moraa 


(617) 662-7323 


CPC ManU HaMh Swvteaa 


MorganvVa, 


NJ 


J9ttit\% H. Wlfmaar 


(201) 369-6777 


Craig Houaa 


PMiLurgh, 


PA 


Richard L Karchnar 


(412) 361-2601 


Crotchad MourMn Rahab. Cntr. 


OraanHald. 


NH 


Oavtd A. Jordan 


(609) M7<S311 
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NJim* 


City 


SK1« 


director 


Phooe _ 


Oavicon School 


AUonui. 


3A 


>uean P. Smrth 


(404) 373-72 88 


Doart>om AxxtStfrf 


ArSngton, 


M 


Dr Theodore WiUon til 


(617) 641-2424 


Dnv«K>pcnenM Oubiiitiw Institute 


Sm>9ito«*o. 




Dr. Martn 0 Man^burg 


(51 9) 3€A-!?900 


O&VBtopmmrtM FlMOurc* Cwrtw 


^Oftywood. 


r 


Dr. Deborah Lavy 


(30^ 947-2420 


OovttopmwnW Sclioo* Foun<}atJ<in 


RockviCe. 


— 

AD 


SAoTf Jorw Kennely 


(301) 25* ■'4624 




Red Hooh, 


NY 


WiSkan F. SuKhran 


(914) 758*1 


OwvwTur FouodASoiVOA 


KennoMW, 


GA 


^ph CoTierford 


(404) 427-0147 


DOKVtiux Foix.cl*Boo/PA 


OC'KO. 


'A 


Ronaid R Burd 


1«800«345-1 292 


Dovwma GiflnJ-pOin© 


Washingion. 


CT 


Gary L Ftttfwtjwt 


(203) 868'7377 


Devsrmn Sante Barbara 


SantM Baitxira. 


^A 


Dr. Thoniaa McCool 


(905) 068'252S 




MelbourrMi, 


l!: 


Brian J. CumaTM 


(407) 242-9100 


Oofnix^ioo School 


FaAs Church, 





Dcibra K»e Pe< 


(703) &3fr4103 


Owe Acndenry 


Charlotte , 


NC 


Mary D Dore 


(704) 38^5490 


Of FranJcfcn PwVrs Schoo* 


{.arKSiSter, 


^ 


Or Chariee Conroy 


^ei f) tjO^fj/o 


Of Gertrude A. Bartiw CnU 




PA 


Of Gertrude A Eartier 


(614) 4&3-7C81 


DtMord AciKSamy, Inc 


Woodbury, 


ii:^ 


Patncfa A. iAoho! 


(609) &45-0W8 


Euity mwventon pT\jm. of MoomouOi i Ocean Cnty, 


1^151 




PetrKta WoWlnger 


(908) 449-5000 


ECLC Of Nwt Jcfsey 


Chctnam. 


— 

iii 


Outcte A Freeman. Ed D 


(201) 941-4011 


Bonn 11 SWxol (w AuUclJc ChikJrcn 


Staten bland. 


NY 


Or Fred West 


(715) 818»1422 


EcJflrt Inetrtule 


Prroeton. 


NJ 


Or Oavfd L i-lolmee 


(609) 967-0099 


Edgemeatle-Raymond Rodgefs. Jt School 


Upper Martboro, 


MO 


Donru Gru'tb 


(301) 888-1330 


0cn h<on^ for Children 


Eton Co<l»gfl. 


NC 


Richard P WalKer 


(919) SS84-0091 


Flvvyn. Inc 




PA 


Or Sandra Ccxne'iua 


(215) 691-2000 


&ton Acodeniy 


Birmingham, 





Mary Vein der Toai 


(31 2] C42-1 1 50 


Everoreen Cenler 


^A^fofd, 


MA 


Robert F. UttJoton, Jr 


(500) 478-5597 


Excel9xy YouJ> Cenlen, lie 


Auforo. 


CO 


William C. Orooory 


(303) 633-1550 


F.L ChaffibertoJn Sdwd 


Middlcboro, 





Wimam Ooherty 




Fen Academy 


Combridge. 


MA 


ThocTiQa F. Ctrfhano 


(617) 492*4922 


Felictan Sclioo< for ExceplxxiBt Chitten 


. 





Sr. Mary Ramon Bortcoweitl 


Vcv«f f/f*l>aOO 


Fortxrth School 


Towson, 


MO 


Or. Btirton H LohriM 


(41 0) 938-3000 


Foojm School 






Or Slevwn Kmpea 


(201) 444-5882 


Fc'jn<je^5 School 


East Maddarn 


^ 


Gregory R Nornwi 


(203) 673-1489 


Fro^t Center 


RockviHe. 


MO 


Sean McLaughlin 


(301) »33<J45l 


Oablee Academy 


ASanta. 


OA 


Dr. Jamee M«f*en 


(404) 377-1721 


Gateway School of New Yortc 


Now York. 


rfy 


Dr. OavkJa Shoiwood 


(212) 626-3560 


Gibauft School 


Tone HautH. 


M 


Oanwl P McGir»ley 


(012) 29^1156 


OttttxtS School, k-c 


Weaton, 


MA 


Michcet J. Batichta 


(617) 6W-9500 


Om Cenier 


Kama* Ctty. 


MO 


Bartwa OObol* 


(818) 383-1414 


Orafioo School 


Benyvsm. 


VA 


Robert W S«9g. Jr 


(703) 95^2400 


Green Brook Acadeoiy 


Bourxl Brook. 


NJ 


Or. Edward J. Dougherty 


(900) 469-8677 


Greentree Schod 


Philadelphia. 


PA 


Cathlean R. Duplantla 


(215) 843-4526 


H«nen School 


Mojnaroneck, 


NY 


Carol LoCafrcio 


(914) 381-2008 


HwTuiut School (of the Baby Fokf) 


Normal. 


n. 


Wondod He«9 


(309} 452-1170 


Hannah Mo^e Center 


Retsterlown. 


MD 


Martt Waidmcn 


(410) 526-5000 


harmony Heights School 


Oyuter Bay Cov», 


NY 


Oonald £. Lefayene 


(516) 922-8886 


Harmony HI School 


Chef>achat, 


ni 


Te»Tenc# J Le«y 


(401) O4»O890 


Many S. Tack Educatfon \^>er 


Sswtckley. 


PA 


Or. J9tn Becker 


(412) 741-1800 


Hearteprtog 


WlchKa, 


KS 


Jack E. Aryjrewg 


1-600*835-1043 


Henry VlecartJ School 


A'bertwo, 


NY 


Andrew S. Rothiteln 


(516) 747-5400 


High Road School 


East Biurrcwtek. 


NJ 


Or. EByn Lamer 


(906) 238*7700 


HMS School for ChAlren wtth Cerebral Palsy 


Philadelphia. 


PA 


Oiane GaNao^ 


C21S) 222-25«8 
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N«fM 


City 


SUrta 


DIracior 


Pbooa 






i!!:^ 


Palhcta Q. Wh/tohMd 


(201) 447Me00 


Hop* School 






Thcma* R. JorvM 


(217) 7a«350 







— 




Dr. Mary Ban McDormAn 


(404) 377-743« 


Huntotlon 1 »tm">(j Center 





^ 


Jafl^aa R. 6*jQtrft 


(201) •32-7200 


Unoit c<nltf for AuMni 


Fafcview HoioTita. 


ft 


Card Mtdtoon 


(81 «) W-7500 






— 


Nancy Lavala, Ph.D. 


(213) 257-3poe 


^/y^^^ognf School 




^ — , 


Slwt Oaknan 


(301) 489-0233 


Jmo WM^QMrtwi F^m'kJfl Onf Sctiool fof 9w Om( 





CA 


Kalhlaan OanM Suatman 


(415) 503-184« 




Uflkwwod, 


CO 


Arthur W. Hoglt>g 


(303; zss-saea 


Jvwiih PfHi iH(n i (Or S()vqM Chid^wi 


Fair L»w\ 





Chary! A. Edalaatftn 


(212) 547-4420 




Loa An^ataa, 


CA 


D» Jamao H. Oontty 


1 000-522-4S02 


Jo#oph Ar^1«iiy 




1L 


Mk;ha«l E. Schack 


(708) 966-1060 




^ 


^ 


Or Gnfy O Carman 


(514) »(1M700 


Ju*l Kid* 


MOW© QUViO, 


l£L . 





(510) 924-0006 


KftlhAVM) Dmvi Titotico School 






Tlwnaa W. Fogarty 


(412) 681-2266 




AiMlUfTipCofl, 


— 


Michaal A. Kavera 


(217) 228-U51 


Kanne^ Krtvgar chod 




\ — 


Or Robin R OaSto 


(4l0) &SO9100 




^^1^^ 







John R RHar 


(215) 967-5051 


kCnQCWMy L#MTi4nQ Crrtr. 


naooonnavcj , 


^ 


Oavtd J, Panr>ar 


(809) 428-8106 


LbKc Qrovs School 


Lfika Qtw9, 


hjy 


Albert A. Orayacn, U 


(516) 585-6776 


LMi(«vt#w 8choolX^fV^ ol mJWA County 


ErtsoTj 


h^. 


Dominic Uruno 


(906) 649-5080 


UVTCH School 


Phooritt. 




Sandra iMrxif 


(602) 905-7366 


Lawnno* HaI YouVi Sw 


f^''*'^' 


— 

h 


Pamala L Bamel 


(312) 7C93500 


Lbaquq School ol 8odon 


NwMorMfl#, 


MA 


Harman T Flihbein 


(617) 964-3260 




Wwflham. 


MA 


Edmurd T. Haccrty 


(017) C93-60O0 


LeATiing Cwilsf let OoaI Chldrvn 


Fr cuTunQhAm . 


MA 


Warran A. Schwab 


(506) 679-5110 


LMwno^ Cwiltf lb< Exovf>4onfli CM^vn Inc 







Linda J. BuonauTD 


(201) 967-5512 


Lm<V School 


A^yiMiona. 





'^^^ 


(703) 573-5400 


LsxInQion School lb< tit OMf 


JacidHn Hai^hts. 


^SL 


Or Oscar R Cohan 


(716) e9M8O0 


UohffiouM School 




^ — 


Dr. Michaal Pappafaooa 


(506) 258-3300 


UtM Ctty Fwoditlion 






AMn OichrTwi 


(31 2) 282-2207 






: 


VA 


Marc J. Columbua 


(804) 295-04^7 


Utito vwpt Schod 


Gardao City. 







(516) 746-6578 


LodOt School 




^5 


Rosa Hayaa Nina 


(301) 424-8300 


lonlSflrflng Schooto 




NJ 


J049ph E. Ooroa 


(201) 766-1760 


lo\M* WT)m>«cl( FrsMf Convn. S«fV 


Mirr«apoN«, 


MN 


Diarw Croaa 


(812) 861 •1866 


Wopittlyook School 




NY 


Or. Rooar Fazrona 


(914) 373-0101 


MflTlo Ac*Jflfnlc C*ri1w 


San RafMl, 


CA 


Joan Moody 


(415) 492-9557 


Mertiund D«v Sdxxsl 


Ro9efe. 


IL 


B«voft^ Mtch«l«M 


(706) 307-1897 


Mashbom School 


Man, 


SC 


MarUyn Oyar 


(803) 642-5067 


MaMAMoK School 


E^rsinfrBa. 


MA 


JoaaphCoRtns 


(817) 3603917 


Msflodc AcwtwTT^ 


WMt Ptkn BMch, 


FL 


OaphTM Orad 


(407) 867-0327 


May htDtuta 


Chatham, 


MA 


Dr. Waltar R ChriktiAn 


(506) 945-1147 


Mkflwid Schod 


North Branch. 


NJ 


Or. Edward Q. Scagtloaa 


(90B) 722.8212 


Mill CrMk Schod 


PNtadciphlft. 


PA 


Or 5tan>sy C. Diamond 


(216) 471-2169 


M<il ^*9ck Manor 


Ma Nacli, 


NY 


Or Marft Prowatzka 


(516) 922-«lO0 


MM Springt AcKlwiy 


Aflw^ta. 


OA 


T/«a«a L Moora 


(404) 253-5951 


MmcrveK Cf A/liMVM 


Fbfdyc«, 


AR 


Waiyja KWm M 


(501) 352-8203 


MMiCTB«l( Schod 


M3g«a. 


MS 


Margarot F. Tadfcrd 


(801) 849-4221 


NCtl Schod 


EMt Kwtfonj. 


CT 


Norman Unhl 


(203) 589-0140 


Now Dotnlraon School 


Mwyn, 


VA 


Chria Yalaa 


(804) 983-2051 
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— 


CMy 


Sta1« 


DkacVx 


Phooa 


N#w IrrtkixAtocUniifY Gcl>oo( 


Mvcflord, 


NY 




(516) »24*K5e3 


Nw« YotV Schcd tac ihf 0<Mir 


WM« PMnt. 


NY 


Or Thomm F. Cc^Muonno 


(014) 949-7310 


Notnt D#(TM of 0(Am 




TX 




(2U) 7200011 


NV InoViLM for Sp«cMf EduoMtor 


BfOfw. 


NY 


Or. Robart L Ouarww 


(212) 619-7000 




ArvwxM*. 


VA 


Roban C. htctntyra 


(703) W1'57M 


PA Scftool Ibr tn« Ovef 




PA 


Jo«*ori E. rwchgnnd 


(215) 961 -4700 


PsJiMdM LMmng cmr. 


PvamuB. 


NJ 


JttTafy R Kahn 


(201) 2«'2270 


Pvnth Sohod 




TX 


RobCitn Pailaf) 


(713) 4a7^4«OS 




J«fTcr5cn-/JEe. 


FA 


WkTam A. OTFlanagan 


(215) 277-0660 


Plk« 9ciioo< 




NH 


Dr. FrancX J. r.«cC^ 


COS) 9M-5M2 


Pttot SchooJ 


Wymmgton. 


OE 


Do<(a LaS(ouro«on 


(302) 47V1740 


Pine On3v« 


ESgm. 


sc 


Cart E Hamog 


(503) 43«011 


Prw R«*4d«cei«( ■.'"•aJmwrt Onto: 


Portamooth. 


VA 


Ec^vard C ktrf 


(K>4) 3030061 




WiKfing Rjv»r. 


NY 


I4ai*na A. Qraaobtrg 


(910) e2»<»33 


Prestiey RiOge School 


F^ttiburoh. 


PA 


WJUom CHiuy Lu»M 


(412J a21-6M3 


Pr1r»c«loo Scftoo* tor ExcepflOOAJ ChMron 




NJ 


Deborah R. Mrttt 


(COB) 737*7733 


T^thab titVtM o( PWitiurgti 


FUtoburgfi. 


PA 


WjKam Bau9f 


(412) 52V9000 


Wv*<toioott Schod 


StocJcbndo«. 


MA 


Joan S. SurkhFJd 


(413) 


Rlvwvi^ 8choo( 




MA 


Rjchanl 0. Urvcia 


(500) s&ft-04es 


RocftMtar 8<^wo( tor 9* D«*f 


Rocf»«l»r, 


NY 


Harold MwM. Jr 


(718) 644-1240 


Ruflty School 


VVnl, 


fii 


DormU J DaSamo 


(201) 9St-«900 


School tor CoctcfTipof vy Ed 


Banknors, 


MO 


Artw Johanaan 


(41^ 235-9292 


Schoo* tor Contefnpof «y &J 


Arirwxulc), 


VA 


Dr. SalV A. Sitstey 


(703) »4i-«aio 


SEARCH Day PrOQ^itn 


Ocoar. 


NJ 


Kannath F App«<u«ner 


(201) 531-0454 


Saulh Cvrtlr&t Ccnvnurwty S«rvtC!>o, !nc 


ChJCAQO. 


IL 


Fattcla Y DiaaiOQarna. Ed D 


(312) 4S3X>d00 


Spnce CoMt E«> trrtwvwntJoo Contw 


PeJm 1^, 


FL 


Bfltiy Famief 


(305) 729-M5« 






NH 


Dr. EfMrard 0. DaPerraal 


(603) 20e<0OO1 


SfMtngafl AcMiUxrrf 


La JoU. 


OA 


Dr Pctor S. Sfx^CQU 


(S10) 459^9047 


St Ann* lofViut* 


AJbany. 


NY 


Ralph FadiA> 


(510) 489-7411 


SL CMv1«« EduceOonaf & 'nw«p«<;tc Cntr 


Port jQlTwvon. 


NY 


Dr Maria G. ^k«no 


\^10) 331-5400 


St. JoMpn Cvoo(M«f 




tu 


Jamea McLauyhlin 


(312) 824-7443 


Si M«ryff ScJwo' tor tf» Oof 


Buffito. 


NY 


DavW Updagrafl. Ph D 


(71 C) 534-7200 


Starr CofTimonw»*nh School 


Columtxm. 


OH 


Robaft J. Man 


(614) 4gi-8784 


Slttkoo School 


Bwre. 


MA 


Richard J. Robmaon 


(508) 355-45^1 








M. Ruth Tof ana's 


(708) 488-0490 


TAM RwKh 




FL 


SwanW Padaaft 


(407) 597-2315 


Threa Sprtnga 


HurtiMM. 


AL 


Mika Walaon 


(205) e8o<K»a 


Turbor RidQ« School 




VA 


Dr John M. MarWKwd 


(703) 86f-6303 


TfOywood School 


Wool Piim BMch. 


FL 


Lawranoa Wlnbarg 


(407) 0690000 


fUnw Sc^od 


DaytovYn, 


■Qt 


Nancy Robaaon 


(713) 42M860 


UCP of Moomouti A Oc«an County 


Neptuno, 


NJ 


AnRHM. Knaaify 


(201) 922-6363 


V»l»ey Acad»nty 


ChtnanooQa, 


TN 


Maxina Lavy 


(619) 694<4220 


VMey Scfwol 


Nonh BrookAM. 


MA 


Dr. PhriC-p Q. Splva 


(508) 867-6505 


V»S«yhead 


Laoox, 


UA 


Matthaw J. Mamtt 


(413) S37«3635 


ViSH Mvia School 


TTmpnkjm, 


MD 


Jc^vi M Pumphray 


(410) 252-6343 


Wstldmtef ExcepUooil Chikfr«o'» School 


PunJym, 


NY 


UndaMuphy 


(B14) 277-5533 


Wo«lch»tlw School fCf SprncM CtUfo 


Yookwr 


NY 


Thomaa C. Tlmfnoni 


(gi4) 37M300 


Vtembtm PA School for th« D«if 


PmabufO... 


PA 


Dr WWam N. Craig 


(412) 371-7000 


Wh«^ owe, Inc (NofSnwwt VW«to« ScbooJ) 


PuinvM. 


CT 


Oartnia Kff«fWi 


(203) 747-6801 


WiJaoo Cflrter 


FvlbauR. 


MN 


Kr/n Mahoftay 


1.800-328-4873 


WoodtScfioort 


LanghorrM, 


PA 


Dr Robbri Q Orlfmh 


(215) 75<MO00 
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N«tlon«] AMocinVon o( Prtval* Schools for Excopsona) ChSdrtn Mttntwr School* 





CItv 


Stitt 


[Mrtotor 


Ption* 


YALE Schod 


Ch»*Ty Mill. 


MJ 


Louis SATondoiilu 


(600) 795-9nM 


Yocth Cons(Jl«5on C«rt«f 




NJ 






r<nm Ofv«»Ci()m«<Tt Corpoortoft 


Iron ton. 


CM 




(614) 377.WM 



Council ot AH,:iatetJ Glaie Aasoclalicns 





Director 


Ctty 


Stat*) 


Phone 


AS AH 


Gerard Thsers 


Robbmsvijlo. 


NJ 


(609) 259 6385 


CAPOrr 


Ma.'y Kconan 


PiO'rwitlo. 


CT 


(Jf03) 


CAPSES 


V/nyne Mtynmoto 


SflCfnmon?o. 


CA 


(916) 447-7061 


Child Cofo Asuoctaiion ot Illinois 


Ortdgol Holrrhoiz 


Chtcaqo. 


IL 


(217) 528-4409 


lA/'StC 


Porwia Oar net 


Chicago. 


IL 


(3t2) 769-3500 


MAAPS 


Jamas Major 






(617) 245 1220 


MANSE.F 


Myrnn Cvdin 


Twson. 


MD 


(410) 93e-3000 


NHPSFA 


Shojon Kaiser 


Kflone. 


NH 


(603) Or>fl-3384 


NYSAPCAEC 


Or. RoMil Gutiflr\o 


Bronx. 


NY 


(212)^10-7000 


OASES 


TTicmdS Darrtowskl 


RpffnQflokl Cio/drnfi. 


NY 


f7t8) 525-3414 


PCCS 


Ot John Piorca 


Hiufisburg. 


PA 


C/tT) 231 .1600 


V/OStF 


Bofh Skufcn 


Richmond, 


VA 


(004) 049-4978 
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MY NAME IS DONALD M. STEWART, PRESIDENT OF THE COLLEGE BOARD. 
I AM PLEASED TO SUBMIT THIS STATEMENT ON BEHALF OF THE BOARD, A 
NATIONAL NONPROFIT MEMBERSHIP ASSOCIATION OF MORE THAN 2800 MEMBER 
SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, AND AGENCIES IN SECONDARY AND POSTSECONDARY 
EDUCATION THAT IS WORKING FOR EDUCATIONAL EXCELLENCE AND EQUITY 
AND FOR ATTAINMENI^ OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION GOALS. THE BOARD 
PROMOTES-BY MEANS OF RESPONSIVE FORUMS, RESEARCH, PROGRAMS, AND 
POLICY DEVELOPMENT-UNIVBRSALACCESSTOHIGHSTANDARDSOFLEARNING, 
EQUITY OF OPPORTUNITY, AND SUFFICIENT FINANCIAL SUPPORT SO THAT 
EVERY STUDENT IS PREPARED FOR SUCCESS IN COLLEGE AND WORK. 

IT IS BECAUSE OP OUR INTEREST IN PROMOTING EDUCATIONAL 
EXCELLENCE AND EQUITY THAT I AM COMPELLED TO SPEAK ABOUT THE 
REAUTHORIZATION OF THE ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT 
(ESEA). THE ISSUES THAT LED TO THE PASSAGE OF THE ESEA IN 1965 AND THE 
FORMULATION OF THE CHAPTER I PROGRAM REMAIN THE SAME. A KEY ISSUE 
THEN WAS, AND IS NOW, HOW DO WE PROVIDE EQUAL EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY FOR ALL STUDENTS? THE ANSWER THEN, IN THE MINDS OF 
MANY, WAS PROVIDING REMEDIAL EDUCATION TO MAKE UP FOR THE 
INTELLECTUAL SHORTCOMINGS OF SOME STUDENTS, AND THE ANSWER THEN 
INCLUDED AN APPROACH IN WHICH WASHINGTON IMPOSED A SOLUTION ON 
LOCAL EDUCATORS WITH LITTLE ROOM FOR FLEXIBILITY OR CREATIVITY. 

TODAY THE ANSWERS ARE MUCH DIFfHRENT, DUE IN LARGE PARTTOTHE 
EFFORTS OF THIS SUBCOMMITTEE UNDER FORMER CHAIRMAN AUGUSTUS 
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HAWKINS. THE HAWKINS-STAFFORD AMENDMENTS TO THE ACT FIVE YEARS 
AGO BROUGHT ABOUT MANY OF THE CHANGES WE LONG FELT WERE NEEDED 
TO 04PROVE THE PROGRAM. TODAY THERE IS MUCH LESS EMPHASIS ON 
REMEDIATION AND MUCH MORE EMPHASIS ON HIGH STANDARDS. AND THERE 
IS GROWING OPTIMISM THAT THE PROGRAM CAN ACHIEVE THE FULL PROMISE 
IT HELD MANY YEARS AGO. ' * 

YET EVEN TODAY WE ARE NOT AT THE POINT WE NEED TO BE WITH THIS 
PROGRAM. THE SINGLE MOST PRESSING ISSUE CONFRONTING AMERICAN 
EDUCATION DURING THE NEXT TWENTY-FIVE YEARS IS: HOW CAN WE 
MOBILIZE CHANGE IN THIS NATION»S SCHOOLS TO ENSXHIE THAT EVERY 
STUDENT- EVERY STUDENT - HAS THE OPPORTUNITY TO ACHIEVE ACADEMIC 
EXCELLENCE? 

ANYONE INVOLVED WITH CHAPTER 1 UNDERSTANDS THE VITAL ROLE OF 
THIS PROGRAM, AS WELL AS THE STAKES INVOLVED. THE STUDENTS IN 
CHAPTER I PROGRAMS HAVE BEEN GIVEN MANY LABELS, SOME OF WHICH ARE 
QUITE PERNICIOUS. THES'i STUDENTS MIGHT BEST BE CLASSIFIED AS 
"EDUCATIONALLY DISENFRANCHISED/ BECAUSE WHILE THE WHOLE OF 
SOCIETY HAS MOVED FORWARD ECONOMICALLY, CULTURALLY AND SOCIALLY, 
THESE STUDENTS HAVE BEEN LEFT BEHIND, THROUGH NO FAULT OF THEIR 
OWN. HOWEVER, WITH SUFFICIENT GUIDANCE AND SUPPORT THESE STUDENTS 
RECEIVE THE OPPORTUNITIES THEY NEED, AND DESERVE, TO HAVE A CHANCE 
AT ACADEMIC SUCCESS. 

2 
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MUCH OF THE TALK IN WASHINGTON AND IN STATE CAPITALS ACROSS 
THE COUNTRY IS ABOUT "SYSTEMIC REFORM." WE CAN ADD THIS PHRASE TO 
THE LONG LIST OF EDUCATIONAL JARGON. HOWEVER, IT SEEMS TO CAPTURE 
THE ESSENCE OF WHAT WE MUST ACHIEVE IF WE ARE TO BRING MEANINGFUL, 
SUSTAINED CHANGE TO OUR SCHOOLS. IT CAPTURES THE VISION AND THE 
SPIRIT OF CHANGES BEING PURSUED IN MANY PARTS OF THE COUNTRY, 
THROUGH CHAPTER 1 REFORM INITIATIVES, THROUGH PARTICIPATION IN 
INDEPENDENT PROGRAMS SUCH AS THE COLLEGE BOARD'S EQUITY 2000 AND 
PACESETTES, AND THROUGH PARTNERSHIPS WITH INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION IN THE AREA. 

THE OLD WAY OF GOING ABOUT MAKING CHANGES IN EDUCATION- 
SOLVING INDIVIDUAL PROBLEMS AND MAKING INCREMENTAL PROGRESS- 
SIMPLY WON'T CUT IT ANYMORE TOO MANY STUDENTS STILL GET LEFT 
BEHIND, AND TOO MANY STILL END UP EDUCATIONALLY DISENFRANCHISED. 
THE EDUCATION COMMISSION OF THE STATES HAS DEVELOPED A SET OF 
CRITERIA (TO WHICH THE COLLEGE BOARD AND OTHER GROUPS SUBSCRIBE) TO 
HELP DETERMINE WHEN SYSTEMIC REFORM HAS BEEN ACHIEVED. THESE ARE: 
• FIRST, BROAD AGREEMENT THAT, IN THE NEW SYSTEM, ALL 
STUDENTS ARE PUSHED TO LEARN AT HIGHER LEVELS; THE 
TEACHER IS A COACH, FACILITATOR, AND SUPPORTER; THE 
COUNSELOR HAS A PROMINENT ROLE IN MOTIVATING STUDENTS TO 
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EXCEL; AND PRINCIPALS AND SUPERINTENDENTS FUNCTION AS 
CHIEF ACADEMIC OFFICERS; 

• SECOND, WITHIN THE SCHOOLS, THE NORM INCLUDES ALL 
STUDENTS ACTIVELY ENGAGED IN LEARNING, AND STUDENT 
ASSESSMENTS BASED ON A COMMON VISION OF DESIRED 
OUTCOMES. 

• THIRD. SYSTEM-WIDE POUCEES THAT SUPPORT CONTINUOUS 
REASSESSMENT AND REFORM OF PROGRAMS AND ACnVITIES, 
CURRICULUM FRAMEWORKS WTTH HIGH ACHIEVEMENT STANDARDS, 
AND FLEXIBLE INSTRUCTIONAL MATERLOS AND METHODS TO 
MEET DIVERSE STUDENT NEEDS. 

CONSISTENT WITH THESE PRINCIPLES OF SYSTEMIC REFORM, WE 
CONTEND THAT HIGH STANDARDS FOR ALL MUST, AND WILL, BECOME THE 
HALLMARK OF ALL EDUCATION PROGRAMS IN THE 1990»S, INCLUDn^G CHAPTER 
i. THE COLLEGE BOARD, IN RECOMMENDATIONS ON THE ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT SUBMITrED TO CONGRESS, SUGGESTED THAT 
CHAPTER I SHOULD ENCOURAGE ATTAINMENT OF THE SAME HIGH STANDARDS' 
AMONG SO-CALLED "STUDENTS AT RISK" THAT ARE EXPECTED OF THOSE WHO 
ARE NOT, AND IT MUST PROVIDE THE NECESSARY RESOURCES TO ENABLE ALL 
STUDENTS 70 ACHIEVE THOSE STANDARDS. ALL STUDENTS -ALL.SIUDEM1S- 
SHOULD BE HELPED TO SUCCEED IN A RIGOROUS ACADEMIC PROGRAM. 
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THESE ARE SOME OF THE PARTICULAR CHANGES WE RECOMMENDED FOR 
CHAPTER 1: 

EXTENDING CHAPTER 1 ASSISTANCE TO ALL STUDENTS AT RISK IN 
GRADES PRE-K THROUGH 12. GAINS MADE WITH FEDERAL SUPPORT 
IN THE ELEMENTARY AND MIDDLE SCHOOL YEARS MUST BE 
SUSTAINED THROUGH THE SECONDARY LEVEL. THOSE WHO INVEST 
SO MUCH ENERGY AND COMMITMENT INTO STUDENTS AT THE 
EARLY YEARS KNOW AND UNDERSTAND THE HEARTBREAK OF 
WATCHING STUDENTS BECOME DISENFRANCHISED BECAUSE OF 
LACK OF SUPPORT AT THE MIDDLE AND HIGH SCHOOL LEVELS. 
AMENDING THE CURRENT LAW TO BETTER COORDINATE CHAPTER 
1 SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT WITH REGULAR SCHOOL PROGRAMS TO 
ENHANCE STUDENTS* PERFORMANCE LEVELS. LET'S MAKE EVERY 
ASPECT OF THE SCHOOL EXPERIENCE WORK AS A "SEAMLESS WEB" 
IN SUPPORT OF EACH STUDENT'S ACADEMIC DEVELOPMENT. 
EMPHASIZING GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING, PARTICULARLY FOR 
LOWER-ACHIEVING STUDENTS. OUR EXPERIENCE WITH COLLEGE 
BOARD mmATIVES SUCH AS EQUITY 2000 SUGGESTS THAT WHEN 
TEACHERS AND COUNSELORS WORK IQWIX. THEY HAVE A 
TREMENDOUS IMPACT ON STUDENT MOTIVATIONS AND 
ASPIRATIONS TO SUCCEED TO HIGHER LEVELS. WHEN WE ALSO 
BRING PARENTS IN AS ACHYE PARTNERS IN THEIR CHILD'S 
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LEARNING, WE HAVE MADE SIGNIFICANT STRIDES TOWARD 
ENSURING A CHILD'S SUCCESS IN SCHOOL AND BEYOND. 
INTEGRATING INSTRUCTION AND ASSESSMENT THAT WILL HELP 
TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATORS FOCUS ON WHAT STUDENTS 
SHOULD KNOW AND BE ABLE TO DO IN CORE SUBJECT AREAS. 
SEPARATING TESTING FOR ACCOUNTABILITY AND TESTING FOR 
INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT UNDER CHAPTER I AND RELATED 
FEDERAL PROGRAMS. 

SEEKING AN END TO TRACKING AND TO "PULLOUT" PRACTICES, 
COMMON IN CHAPTER I, THAT LEAD TO ACADEMIC TRACKING. 
WE*RE FORTUNATE IN ONE SENSE, AND THAT IS THAT THE QUESTION IS 
NO LONGER "WHAT CAN WE DO?" OR "WHAT CAN POSSIBLY WORK?" WHEN IT 
COMES TO PROVIDING EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR LOWER-ACHIEVING 
STUDENTS. WE KNOW WHAT WORKS! THE QUESTION NOW IS, DO EDUCATORS 
HAVE THE RESOLVE AND COMMITMENT TO IMPLEMENT WHAT WORKS? SOME 
DO. SOME, THROUGH DEDICATION AND CREATiVITY, HAVE REACHED THE 
MINDS AND HEARTS OF STUDENTS. SOME SCHOOL SYSTEMS HAVE SHOWN THE 
RESOLVE TO TAKE THE BIG STEPS TOWARD EDUCATIONAL REFORM. 

OF COURSE. AS THOSE WHO ARE PILOTING NEW AND INNOVATIVE 
PROGRAMS CAN ATTEST TO, TAKING ON THIS CHALLENGE IS NOT EASY. IT'S 
NOT EASY BECAUSE FT MEANS RE-THINKING THE TRADITIONAL APPROACH TO 
EDUCATION. IT MEANS CHALLENGING TRADITIONAL ASSUMPTIONS OF THE 
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EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT. IT MEANS GETTING TEACHERS AND 
COUNSELORS TO OPERATE UNDER A BELIEF SYSTEM THAT SAYS THAT EVERY 
STUDENT CAN LEARN . GIVEN THE PROPER SYSTEM OF SUPPORT. IT MEANS 
"BUSINESS AS USUAL" SIMPLY WONT CUT IT ANY MORE-IN THE SCHOOLS, OR 
IN POUCYMAKING BODIES CONSIDERING LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS FOR 
THOROUGHGOING SYSTEMIC EDUCATION REFORM. 

THE COLLEGE BOARD'S PRE-COLLEGE INTERVENTION MODEL PROGRAM, 
EOUITY 2QQQ. EXEMPLIFIES THIS NEW APPROACH TO EDUCATIONAL REFORM- 
ONE THAT ENSURES MEANINGFUL, SYSTEMIC CHANGE TO HELP EVERY 
STUDENT, 

EOUITY 2000 IS A DEMONSTRATION PROJECT UNDERWAY AT SIX SITES- 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS, SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN, 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE, PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND AND PRINCE GEORGE'S 
COUI^Y, MARYLAND. BASED ON RESEARCH SHOWING THAT MASTERY OF 
MATHEMATICS IS A "LINCHPIN" FOR ACCESS TO AND SUCCESS IN COLLEGE, 
EQUITY 2000 AIMS TO FOSTER SCHOOL DISTRICT-WIDE IMPROVEMENT IN 
MATHEMATICS AS A KEY INGREDIENT IN EQUALIZING ACCESS TO AND SUCCESS 
IN COLLEGE FOR MINORITY AND MAJORITY STUDENTS. THE PROJECT 
INTEGRATES MUCH OF WHAT THE NATIONAL CURRICULUM AND ASSESSMENT 
MOVEMENT NOW IDENTIFIES AS ESSENTIAL, INCLUDING STANDARD-SETTING, 
PREPARING TEACHERS TO HELP STUDENTS SUCCEED, ELIMINATING TRACKING, 
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ESTABLISHING HIGH EXPECTATIONS FOR ALL STUDENTS, AND OFFERING 
GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING SUPPORT, 

THE PROGRAM SEEKS TO ENSURE THAT, BY THE END OF THE CENTURY, 
MINORITY STUDENTS WILL ATTEND COLLEGE AT THE SAME RATE AS NON- 
MINORITY STUDENTS. THIS AMBITIOUS GOAL REPRESENTS THE COLLEGE 
BOARD^S COMMITMENT TO THE DUAL PRINCIPLES OF ACADEMIC EXCELLENCE 
AND ACADEMIC EQUITY, AND THE BEUEF THAT ALL WE DO IN EDUCATION 
MUST BE GUIDED BY ADHERENCE TO THOSE PRINCIPLES. 

EOUITY 2Q0Q FOCUSES DIRECTLY ON WHAT NEEDS TO HAPPEN TO GET 
TRADITIONALLY UNDERREPRESENTED MINORITY STUDENTS INTERESTED IN 
ATTENDING COLLEGE, BEGINNING WITH THE MIDDLE GRADES. ITS EMPHASIS 
IS ON ELIMINATING ACADEMIC TRACKING-THE PERNICIOUS BUT ALL-TOO- 
COMMON PRACTICE THAT MAKES JUDGMENTS ON STUDENT ABILITIES AND 
ENDS WITH AN OVERREPRESENTATION OF LOW-INCOME AND MINORITY 
STUDENTS IN DEAD-END TRACKS.. 

AS WE KNOW, TRACKING ALMOS^ ALWAYS MEANS THAT THOSE 
STUDENTS WHO NEED THE MOST SUPPORT TO RAISE PERFORMANCE LEVELS GET 
THE LEAST, WHILE THOSE WHO NEED IT THE LEAST HAVE IT SHOWERED ON 
THEM. THE CONSEQUENCE IS A TWO-TIERED ELITIST SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 
CHARACTERIZED BY THE FOLLOWING CONDITIONS: 

• FIRST, POOR AND MINORITY STUDENTS ARE yN pERREPRESENTED 
IN COLLEGE-PREP CLASSES SUCH AS ALGEBRA AND GEOMETRY, 
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AhfD QVERREPRF^ENTED IN DEAD-END CLASSES SUCH AS 
CONSUMER MATH AND GENERAL MATH. THESE DEAD-END 
CLASSES. INCIDENTALLY, LEAD DIRECTLY TO DEAD-END CAREERS 
AND, FOR SOME, A DEAD-END LIFE. 

• SECOND, THIS TWO-TIERED SYSTEM MEANS HAVING GUIDANCE 
COUNSELORS WHO AUTOMATICALLY PRESUME THAT POOR AND * 
MINORITY STUDENTS HAVE NEITHER THE CAPABILITIES NOR THE 
INCLINATIONS TO ATTEND COLLEGE, AND WHO THEREFORE DON'T 

EVEN BOTHER TO GIVE THEM INFORMATION ABOUT COURSE 
REQUIREMENTS FOR COLLEGE OR FINANCIAL AID OPTIONS; 

• THIRD, THE SYSTEM MEANS HAVING TEACHERS WHO FAIL TO 
PROVIDE THE NECESSARY ENCOURAGEMENT AND ENRICHMENT TO 
MINORITY AND POOR STUDENTS BECAUSETHEIR EXPECTATIONS OF 
THOSE STUDENTS' SUCCESS ARE SO LOW. 

WHAT IS MOST DISCOURAGING IS THAT TRACKING FREQUENTLY STARTS 
WITH ABILITY GROUPING AT THE PRIMARY SCHOOL LEVEL, KINDERGARTEN 
AND FIRST OR SECOND GRADE, WHEN SOME KIDS ARE PUT IN THE "BLUEBIRDS" 
GROUP AND OTHER KIDS ARE PUT IN THE "REDBIRDS" GROUP. IT TAKES KIDS 
JUST A FEW MINUTES TO FIGURE OUT WHICH IS THE MORE DESIRABLE GROUP. 
IT IS TRULY REGRETTABLE THAT, WITHIN SOME SCHOOLS, CHAPTER 1 EVEN 
CONTRIBUTES TO THIS ABILITY GROUPING SYSTEM. THAT LEADS TO TRACKING 
AT THE LATER GRADE LEVEI.S. 
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AND IT IS HEARTBREAKiNG TO KNOW THAT ONCE A CHILD IS PUT IN A 
GROUP, MANY TOffiS THEY CANT GET OUT OF IT NO MATTER HOW WELL THEY 
DO. THERE IS. IN EFFECT, A "GLASS CEILING" IN THE FIRST AND SECOND 
GRADE. 

INSTEAD OF TRACWNG KIDS INTO REMEDIAL MATHEMATICS AND OTHER 
COLLEGE-PREP COURSES^ jZOUITY 2000 REQUIRES ALL STUDENTS TO TAKE 
ALGEBRA AND GEOMETRY IN THE NINTH AND TENTH GRADES, AND GIVES THEM 
SUPPORT AND ENCOURAGEMENT TO ACHIEVE EXCELLENCE IN THE CLASSROOM 
AND THEREBY ASPIRE TO ATTEND COLLEGE. EQUITY 2000 ATTEMPTS TO GET 
AT THE CORE OF WHAT NEEDS TO BE DONE TO DIVERSIFY OUR SCHOOLS, OUR 
UNIVERSITY CAMPUSES, AND EVENTUALLY OUR PROFESSIONAL OFFICES. 

EQUni ENCOMPASSES SEVERAL COMPONENTS, INCLUDING: 

- SUMMER INSTTTUFES FOR ALL EIGHTH, NINTH AND TENTH GRADE MATH 
TEACHERS, TO ASSIST THEM IN MASTERING THEIR CONTENT KNOWLEDGE AND 
IMPROVING THEIR INSTRUCTIONAL SKILLS IN ALGEBRA AND GEOMETRY, AMD 
TO HRLP THFJVl IMPROVE THEIR UNDERSTANDING OF EOinTY ISSUES. BECAUSE 
STAFF DEVELOPMENT IS ABSOLUTELY VTTAL TO ANY PROGRAM OF REFORM, WE 
PLACE A HIGH PRIORTTY ON INSERVICE*^«ftAlNING FOR TEACHERS AND 
COUNSELORS. 

- INSTTTUTES AND WORKSHOPS FOR GUIDANCE COUNSELORS, WHO CAN 
WORK COOPERATIVELY WTTH MATH TEACHERS TO FOSTER ENROLLMENT IN 
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THESE COIXEGE-PREP CLASSES, AND WHO CAN BUILD STUDENT ASPIRATIONS 
TOWARD A COLLEGE DEGREE BEGINNING EVEN AT THE MIDDLE GRADE LEVEL; 

-- ACADEMIC ENRICHMENT ACTIVmES FOR STUDENTS. OUR STUDENT 
ACADEMIC ENRICHMENT ACTIVITIES, WHICH WE WILL INITIATB THIS YEAR AT 
EACH SITE, REPRESENT THE CORE OF OUR PROGRAM. THOSE ACnVITIES 
INCLUDE SUMMER SCHOLARS PROGRAMS, SATURDAY ACADEMIES, AND 
ACADEMIC ENRICHMENT LABS. 

T 

AS YOU CAN SEE. NONE OF THESE PROGRAM COMPONENTS IS NEW IN AND 
OF ITSELF. WHAT IS NEW IS THAT EQUITY 2000 REPRESENTS THE FIRST 
COORDINATED EFFORT TO ELIMINATE TRACKING THROUGHOUT AN fifcOlRE 
SCHOOL SYSTEM , AND TO OFFER THE ACADEMIC PREPARATION AND SUPPORT 
EACH STUDENT NEEDS TO EXCEL IN COLLEGE-PREP CLASSES. WE AREN'T RE- 
INVENTING THE WHEEL, WE'RE SIMPLY TAKING THE BEST PARTS OF TIME- 
TF^TED PRE-COLLEGE INTERVENTION STRATEGIES AND APPLYING THEM IN A 
COMPREHENSIVE WAY THROUGHOUT ENTIRE SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 

THE CHALLENGE IS NOT IN TRYING TO OUTSMART THE EXPERTS AND 
COME UP WITH COMPLETELY NEW AND INNOVATIVE PLANS. THE CHALLENGE 
IS GEITING SUPERINTENDENTS, PRINCIPALS, COUNSELORS AND TEACHERS TO 
BELIEVE THAT EVERY STUDENT CAN LEARN AT THE HIGHEST LEVELS, AND 
TO PROVIDE OPPORTUNinES TO ENABLE EVERY STUDENT TO FULFILL HIS OR 
HER ACADEMIC POTENTIAL. WE CAN DO SO BY PUTTING INTO PLACE THE 
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TIME-TESTED. SUCCESSFUL INTERVENTIONS THAT HAVE ALREADY GIVEN 
THOUSANDS OF KIDS AN OPPORTUNITY TO PURSUE A COLLEGE DEGREE. 

WHILE EQUITY 2000 INITIALLY FOCUSES ON THE MIDDLE GRADES AND 
CHAPTER rs PRINCIPAL EMPHASIS IS ON THE PRIMARY GRADE LEVELS. THERE 
IS AN IMPORTANT CONNECTION BETWEEN THE TWO. THE COLLEGE BOARD 
ENVISIONS A "SEAMLESS IMPLEMENTATION'* OF SYSTEMIC REFORM THAT 
BEGINS AT THE PRE-K LEVEL AND EXTENDS THROUGH THE COLLEGE 
EXPERIENCE. THEREFORE, PARTNERSHIPS BETWEEN EQUITY 2000, AS WELL AS 
SIMILAR INITIATIVES. AND CHAPTER I ARE ABSOLUTELY VITAL TO OUR 
SUCCESS. 

WE HOPE THAT THIS REAUTHORIZATION OF THE ESEA WILL BUILD ON THE 
CONSIDERABLE SUCCESSES TO DATE IN CHAPTER I 'S NEARLY 30- YEAR HISTORY. 
BY KEEPING OR MODIFYING THOSE PARTS THAT WORK WELL AND CHANGING 
OR ELIMINATING THOSE THAT DO NOT-IN PARTICULAR. SUCH AS TRACKING, 
WE ALSO HOPE THAT THE REAUTHORIZATION WILL RECOGNIZE-AND WHERE 
POSSIBLE ATTEMPT TO INCORPORATE-THE DIVERSE RANGE OF INNOVATIVE 
EDUCATION REFORM EFFORTS THAT ARE SPRINGING UP AT ALL LEVELS AND IN 
MANY PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

THANK YOU FOR THE OPPORTUNITY TO SUBMIT THIS TESTIMONY. 
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